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Arr. I.—.fnnual Report of the President and Directers of the 
Board of Public Works, to the General Assembly of Virginia, 
in pursuance of an Act, entitled, An Act creating a Fund for 
Internal Improvement. Richmond; 1818. pp. 78. 


Ever since our ancestors founded this new family among 
nations, we have been in a continual bustle and stir to sup- 
plant the old tenants, to arrange our great and increasing 
household, and to dispose of its members among the depart- 
ments and—recesses of this extensive and fair domain. No 
sooner had a small number fixed themselves in a comfortable 
situation, than a spirit of inquiry and boldness of enterprise 
rendered them restless. New discoveries led to new emigra- 
tion ; love of safety and of social ties yielded to a love of ter- 
ritory and power; and the consequent dispersion of the early 
colonists has been continued among their descendants to the 
present day, when the limits of our territory and population 
are-scarcely discernible towards the west. It is remarkable, 
that, in spite of this spreading emigration, which so power- 
fully counteracts the growth of useful arts, we should, in two 
centuries, be so little behind Europe, where a thousand years 
have been spent in labour, invention and experience to bring 
them to their present state of improvement. But we must not 
be too proud of our advantages, nor mistake the cause which 
produced them. We should recollect that Europe has been 
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at work many ages for our benefit, and that our philosophy, 
our science, our literature and our arts come from her, ready 
made up for our use. Our habits, manners, fashions, modes 
of worship, morals, laws and forms of government, as well as 
ourselves, have all sprung from the great European founiain, 
whence has flowed, and still flows, a rich and constant stream 
of learning and intellect. Our social and moral powers are 
excited and brightened by the familiar intercourse between 
this country and Europe; but many of our inventive facul- 
ties are inactive, because we have few occasions for inven- 
tien. In its place, a habit cf copying, and of copying well, 
has grown up with us. Our mechanic arts are devoted to 
the imitation or manufacturing of articles or fabrics from 
models taken out of foreign workshops ; we make roads and 
canals, and improve rivers; build docks and improve our 
harbours, from plans of similar works in France and Eng- 
land. We do all these as the means of acquiring wealth ;— 
in Enrope wealth bas produced them. Here we endeavour to 
add them to the natural advantages of our country, and begin 
in our infancy to construct works, which are there considered 
as the monuments of extensive opulence, population and refine- 
ment. 

It is a common remark with writers on political economy, 
that the division of labour bas been the main cause of the 
rapid improvement of the arts in modern times ; but the ob- 
servation is drawn from, and is seldom extended beyond the 
workshop. It is to this principle also, and to this alone, that 
we must lcok for any progress in the higher branches of 
knowledge ; and in proportion as this principle is understood 
and applied, will nations improve either in arts or science. 
it is to the operation of this principle, that the world is in- 
debted for the most philosophic invention of modern times,— 
the safety lamp of Sir Humphrey Davy. The labours of 
Perronet, De Prony, Guathey, De Cessart, Brindley, Smea- 
ton, and other engineers, have shown a connexion between 
natural philosophy and the wealth of nations; between the 
laws of our necessities and the laws of nature ; and taught us 
to apply the most abstruse mathematical researches to the im- 
portant and daily occupations of life. 

If we examine ourselves as a nation, we shall be at no loss 
to discover, that it is our limited application of this princi- 
ple,—the division of labour,—which has placed us behind Eu- 
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rope in arts, science and literature. But the examination 
neither excites our regret nor wounds our pride. Industry, 
in civil society, is as natural as the love of light; it is always 
striving to multiply and magnify its products, and tends as 
steadily to separate workmen into classes, as the love of in- 
dependence to separate them into families. All this, however, 
is the result of individual, unassociated effort ; it is slow, but 
sure in its progress, and does not spring at once into being, 
from any combination or compact ;— it is founded in self-love, 
which will act, and which no moral or political power can 
check or controul. ‘There are other means of promoting the 
public prosperity, which are not so obvious, and depend in 
some way or other on the good will, sanction, and assistance 
of the community. These are the works of ingenious and 
literary men ; of men who study the laws of motion and the 
constitution of things; who improve our moral capacities ; 
who reveal the occult laws of nature, and instruct us how to 
apply discoveries in science to the useful arts ; who teach us 
how to think, to reason, to feel, and how to labour and how 
to be happy ; of men who tvil for the public, and get little or 
no return for their exertions. 

We would gladly proceed to extend these remarks, and ex- 
emplify them in detail ; but we must, for the present, forego 
that pleasure, and introduce to the notice of our readers the 
important, wise and effectual plan for the improvement of our 
country, which gave rise to them, and which, in our opinion, 
is better suited to the existing calls of the nation, and will 
do more for the encouragement of useful science and for the 
development of our physical resources, than any institution in 
the United States. | 

The Board of Public Works in the State of Virginia, was 
established by an act of the General Assembly, passed Feb- 
ruary 1816, entitled «An Act creating a fund for internal 
improvement.’ Thirteen members constitute the Board, who 
are called by the act, ‘The President and Directors of the 
Board of Public Works.’ Of these, the Governour, the Attor- 
ney General, and the Treasurer of the commonwealth are, ex 
officio, members, and the Governour is the President of the 
Board. The ten other members are elected annually by the 
assembly, in certain proportions, from different sections of the 
state. They hold their annual meetings at Richmond, during 
the session of the General Assembly, and receive the same 
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pay and compensation as the members of the House of Dele- 
gates. The Board has the controul and management of the 
fund for internal improvement, which will be presently notic- 
ed; they have power to fill any vacancy that may happen 


during the year, and to appoint a treasurer, secretary, prin- § 


cipal engineer and assistauts, &c. and to fix the salaries of the 
different officers. In short, the Board has the usual powers 
of corporations, and are bound by the act to make an annual 
report to the Legislature of all their proceedings. 

‘The objects of internal improvement, in aid of which the 
Board is authorized to subscribe in behalf of the state, are 
canals, roads, opening river navigation, &c. For these pur- 
poses, the act prescribes the circumstances under which the 
application of the funds shall be made. On the request of 
any company or commissioners for carrying into effect any 
project for internal improvement, the Board directs their en- 
gineer to make the preliminary surveys, examination, levels 
and estimates, and if, upon his report, it shall appear to them 
that the proposed work will be of public utility, and promises 
a reimbursement, by tolls, &c. of the expense, the Board are 
aliowed to subscribe two fifths of the amount of stock neces- 
sary to complete the work. But the most effectual and liber- 
al assistance arises from the condition of this subscription, 
which is, that no toll, interest or dividend is to be received 
by the Board on their two fifths, until the other, private 
stockholders*of the company shall have received a net profit 
of six per cent. on their three fifths of the stock ; and when 
the net proceeds of the work shall amount to more than six 
per cent. on three fifths of the stock, and not until then, does 
the public receive any share in the profit. 

The first annual report of the Board to the General Assem- 
bly was made on the 19th December, 1816. It contains a 
statement of the funds committed to their management ; ob- 
servations upon the nature of the works which the Board think 
important to the public ; with documents relative to the Little 
River Turnpike, Dismal Swamp Canal, Appomattox Canal, 
Potomac Canal, and James River Canal, companies,—together 
with the resolutions of the Board concerning the objects of 
primary importance in internal improvement, and the cor- 
respondence in which the Board had previously been engaged 
concerning the election of a principal engineer. 

At the date of the report, the funds committed to the Board 
by government were, 
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1251 Shares of the stock of the Little River 


Turnpike Company $12550.00 

70 yo the Dismal Swamp Canal Com- 17500,00 
125 Shares of the Appomattox Company - - 12500.00 
70 Do. of the Potomac Canal Company - = 31111.11 


250 Do. ofthe James River Canal Company  50000.00 
5000 Do. ofthe Bank of Virginia, mene 500000.00 


nated old stock 
547 Do. of do. do. denomi- is 
nated new stock } 54700.00 
2400 Do. of do. do. on which 
a dividend accrued after the ist of $ 240000.00 
May, 1818 


3334 Do. of the Farmers’ Bank of Virginia 533400.00 








Making a total amount of $1,251,761.11 
Upon the productive part of this stock, consisting of the 
shares held by the commonwealth in the James River Canal 
Company, and the Banks of Virginia, there had been re- 
ceived early in July previous, the sum of $52429.50 
Out of which there had been disbursed 
for the salary of the Secretary, and | 119.00 
in compensation of the Door-keeper { i 
of the Board 
For the daily pay and travelling ex-) : 
penses of the members of the Board 402.95 
at the extra session thereof in June 
For stationary and postage - -— - 6.06 
And in execution of the act, entitled,» 
an act to provide an accurate chart $900.00 — 379 
of each county, and a general map of iT See aT Oe 
the territory of the commonwealth | 
And leaving an excess of revenue, a-) 
bove the expenditure charged upon $28708.49 
it Seep 
In virtue of a resolution of the Board, the sum of $25887, 
part of the surplus revenue, was vested in 258 shares of the 
stock of the Bank of Virginia. 
The second annual report of the Board was made in De- 
cember 1817. The state of the fund on the Ist day of No- 
vember was as follows ; 
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1253 Shares of stock of the Little River Turn- 
pike Company 
70 Do. of stock of the Dismal Swamp Ca: 


} $12550.00 


nal: Comune 17500.00 § 
125 wae of stock of the Appomattox Canal 12500.00 | 
ompany 3 
70 Do. of stock of the Potomac Canal $1111.11 | 
Company TRtAhell 
250 i of stock of the James River Canal 50000.00 | 
ompany 


5000 Do. of stock of the Bank of Virginia  - 500000.00 : 


547 Do. of stock of the Bank of Virginia 
New stock 


which a dividend accrued after the 
ist day of May, 1818 

3384 Do. of stock of the Farmers’ Bank of 
Virginia 


purchased by order of the Beard in 
November 1816 

104 Do. of stock of the Bank of Virginia, 
purchased by order of the Board 





186 Do. ofstock of the Dismal Swamp Ca- 


nal Company (New Stock) of which 15500.00 | 


has been paid up only as yet —- 
Total $1,303,461.11 
Of the productive part of this stock, consisting of the shares 





in the Banks of Virginia and James River Company, there | 
© recto 


has been received, between the first Monday in November 
1816, and the first Monday in November 1817, 





From the Bank of Virginia _- - - $46648.75 | 

From the Farmers’ Bank of Virginia - -  28339.00 | 

From the James River Company - - 8000.00 | 
82987.75 


To which is to be added the sum reported to be 28708.49 j 


in the fund on the 1st day of November, 1816 





} 54700.00 | 
2400 Do. of stock ofthe Bank of Virginia on | 
} 240000.00 | 


333400.00 | 
258 Do. of stock of the Bank of Virginia, : 
25800.00 | 


} 10400.00 | 


Amounting together to the sum of $111696.24 | 
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Out of which is to be deducted, for the daily pay ) 
and travelling expenses of the members of $343.92 
the Board 


| For 362 shares of stock of the Banks of Virginia 


purchased in pursuance of a resolution of the $6105.00 
Board 

For the expenses of the Engineer while survey-) 
ing the Rappahannock, Kanawha, James and f 1500.00 


Jackson’s rivers 


» For stationary. printing. bookcase, &c. —- 78.87 
| For an assistant to the Engineer in surveying $50.00 


the James and Kanawha rivers 
For three quariers salary of the Secretary and 








half year’s salary of the Engineer “i Ata wa 
For the first instalment of the state’s subscrip- 
tion to the stock of the Dismal Swamp Cana 15500.00 
Company 
And in execution of the act entitled an act to 1550.00 
provide an accurate chart of each county, &c. ks 
4 ‘ $58177.79 
And leaving a balance in the fund, on the 4th 
day of November 1817, of wewan ae 
$111696.24 





Of the above funds, only the Little River Tarnpike, the 
Dismal Swamp Canal, the Appomattox Canal, and the Poto- 
mac Canal stocks are, as yet, unproductive. ‘These amount 
to $73661.11, and irom the documents accompanying the re- 
port, it appears that part of these funds will soon become pro- 
ductive. 

On the 12th day of November 1816, the President and Di- 
rectors proceeded to the appointment of a principal Engineer, 
when Loammi Baldwin Esq. of Massachusetts was chosen, 
and we cannot give a better account of the objects and policy 
of the Board, than by showing how the engineer has been em- 
ployed in their service. 

The first object to which he was called, was the examina- 
tion and survey of the Rappahannock and Rapidan rivers, 
for the purpose of opening the navigation from tide we- 





ter at Fredericksburg, about forty miles on each stream. His 


report, with a plan, was made to the Board, in which the En- 
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gineer recommends a system of navigation for small rivers, 
uninterrupted and complete through the whole season, for 
boats carrying from fifteen to twenty tons. This, however, 






was considered by the Rappahannock Company as too ex- — 


pensive for their means, and he was again called upon by a © 


committee of the Board, to revise his report, and reduce the 


estimate to a scale of navigation similar to that now used on © 


the James River. Accordingly he made out a new estimate, | 


by which the cost of the work was reduced to $200,000. 


This was perfectly satisfactory to the Board and the Compa- 


ny, and the Board immediately subscribed for two fifths of 


the stock, and the work has already been, or soon will be, 7 


commenced. 


It appears that Mr. Baldwin’s scheme was to erect dams | 


across the rivers at suitable places, with locks, and thus to deep- 


en the water over the rocks and other obstructions, and as far a 


as possible, te convert the rivers into canals. ‘This is cer- © 


tainly an excellent plan, and in many parts of our country | 


may be adopted with more ease and safety than is generally q 
supposed. But it will require great judgment and experience | 


in the Engineer to determine where this system can be suc- | 


cessfully adopted. The quantity of water which the stream i 


discharges, its depth, width, velocity, bed, and all its physic- ; 
al characters must be carefully ascertained before any safe © 
result can be predicated. In. Mr. Baldwin’s second report 7 


upon the Rappahannock navigation, after making the esti- P 


mates with some remarks, he says, 


: Upon this hasty view of the subject, I believe the two rivers 3 
in question may be made navigable for boats like those on the © 


James River, and to carry from three to eight tons, with the sums | 
above stated. But it is a system I would never recommend, 7 
where the resources of the country and the importance of the nav- | 


igation justify such a plan as I had in view when I made my re- | 


port. In that, I intended to provide for a constant and easy 


navigation, even in the dryest seasons, for boats carrying from — 


fifteen to twenty tons. But as the immediate accommodation of | 
that section of the country does not, in the opinion of the com- | 
mittee and those more directly concerned in the project, require | 
a navigation upon so large a scale, the one now in contemplation | 
may be perhaps prudently and advantageously adopted. Keep- 7 
ing in sight, however, the probable future extent of internal nav- | 
igation through the channels of those two rivers, I should still © 
think it advisable to make the canals at Barnett’s, Mackay’s, and | 
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Richard’s Mills, and the canal and basin near Fredericksburg, as 
at first proposed. ‘These will be important works; and should the 
trade on the rivers increase, as it undoubtedly will when once be- 
gun, the rivers may be gradually improved by locks and dams, 
and a complete river navigation, on the best principles, in time, 
effected. 

‘On returning from my iate survey from Dunlap’s creek to the 
mouth of the Great Kanawha, | had an opportunity of viewing 
the James river navigation, and “the manner of navigating boats 
through its whole extent ;—so far from inducing me to think the 
principles on which I founded my report ought to be abandoned, 
the examination confirmed me more strongly in the belief that 
they ought to be kept constantly in view whenever navigation on 
small streams 1s contemplated.’ 


The next daty, to which the Engineer was called by the 
Board of Public Works, was the survey and examination of a 
route for a road and water communication between the eas- 
tern and western borders of the state. We insert the follow- 
ing passage from the report of the Board to the Legislature, 
to show the nature of the work the Engineer was directed to 
perform. 


‘The connexion between the eastern and western waters,—by 
extending the navigation of James river to Dunlap’s creek and 
constructing a turnpike-road from thence to tke falls of the Great 
Kanawna river, or by opening the navigation of Greenbrier and 
New rivers to the highest practicable point,—early attracted 
the attention of the Legislature of Virginia; our illustrious Wash- 
ington was scarcely freed from the arduous service of the revolu- 
tionary war, before he called the attention of his native state to 
this important undertaking; the exhausted state of the country 
rendered it impracticable then to execute such a work, but its im- 
portance was then, and has been frequently since recognized ; 
several views of the rivers and for a road, were had, and consid- 
erable expenditures made in effecting the latter object. In the 
year 1810 the Legislature directed a view of the rivers, by a num- 
ber of our most respectable citizens ; their very able report was 
laid before the Assembly, and it is believed that nothing but the 
intervention of the late war then prevented an effort to accom- 
plish this great work ; immediately after the return of peace, this 
Board was formed, and the system now in force, for the general 
improvement of the state, adopted. In the last annual report 
from this Board, this subject was strongly recommended to the 
‘egialatyre and under the fullest impression of its importance, 
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Mr. Baldwin, the Engineer, was directed to examine the obstruc- 
tions to the navigation of James and Jackson’s rivers, between 
the mouth of Looney’s creek near Beal’s Bridge and the mouth 
of Dunlap’s creek; and the obstructions to the navigation of the 
Great Kanawha river, between the great falls in that river and its 
coniluence with the Ohio river; and to report to this Board a 
description of such obstructions, and his opinion as to the best 
means of overcoming or avoiding the sane; with plans and 
drawings and estimates of the probable expense thereof; and also 
to survey and mark out the best route, over which an artificial 
road may be formed from the mouth of Dunlap’s creek on Jack- 
son’s river, to the falls in the Great Kanawha river, of competent 
width, and forming the smallest angle with the horizon, and to 
report plans and drawings thereof, with estimates of the probable 
expense of forming and constructing sucii road on the most ime 
proved modern plan, together with such information, illustrative 
of the subjects submitted to his examination, as might aid the 
Board of Public Works in forming and digesting a plaa for open- 
ing an easy communieation between the eastern and western bor- 
ders of this Commonwealth,’ 


The duty assigned to the Engineer by the above direction of 
the Board, eccupied him above ihree months. His report to the 
Board accompanies theirs to the Legis!ature, and fills almost 
thirty pages. He began his survey at Looney’s creck. This 
is the highest point to which the navigation of James river 
has been opened by the James River Company, and is about 
two hundred and thirty miles above Richmond. From Loo- 
ney’s creek to the mouth of the Cowpasture river, the head of 
James river, the distance is over twenty-four miles, and the 
ascent two hundred and thirty-four feet ; thence up Jackson’s 
river to the mouth of Dunlap’s creek, thirty-six miles, the 
ascent is a hundred and seventy feet. From the mouth of 
Dunlap’s creek, the line for a road to the great falls of the 
Kanawha is nearly a hundred miles, and the Kanawha river, 
from the foot of the falls to its junction with the Ohio, is nine- 
ty one miles, having a fall of a hundred feet. 

A water communication from the Roanoke river, across the 
country, to the Appomattox near Petersburg, or to the James 
river, has long engaged the attention of gentlemen interested 
in the intermediate territory, and the merchants in Petersburg 
concerned in the interior trade of Virginia and the north- 
west part of North Carolina. Upon an application of the 
citizens of Petersburg, the Board of Public Works directed 
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their Engineer to make the survey, and run the levels for a 
canal to connect the waters of the Roanoke with those of the 
Appomattox,—the expenses of the survey to be defrayed by 
the applicants. In examining the country over which this 
canal was contemplated, many difficulties presented them- 
selves. ‘The Roanoke, the Mehervin, the Nottoway. and the 
Appomatt:x rivers descend from the high lands in the vicin- 
ity of the Blue Ridge and the Allegany mountains, in nearly 
parallel directions. ‘To open a water communication from 
the first to the last mentioned river, the Meherrin and the 
Nottoway rivers, with many smaller streams, must be cross- 
ed; and the land between them rises in high ridges, some of 
which, especially that between the Roaneke aud Meherrin, 
must be tunnelled. After exploring the left bank of the Roan- 
oke, from Goode’s ferry in Mecklenburg county twenty niles 
to the boundary line of North Carolina, no place was fonnd 
so eligible for communicating with the Roanoke, as by Miles 
creek, which empties into that river at Goode’s ferry. Here 
the survey was begun, and carried over the ridge and down 
Mountain creek, te the Meherrin. ‘The distance was eigh- 
teen miles, the highest part of the ridge two hundred and 
thirty-two feet, and the surface of the Meherrin ten feet above 
the level of the Roanoke. A level was then taken twenty feet 
above the Meherrin, and carried down tke left bank of that 
stream to Brunswick court louse, and then over the interme- 
diate ridge between Rose creek and Sturgeon creek to the 
Nottoway at Cut Bank Bridge. From this place to Peters- 
burg, there appears to be little difliculty in executing a canal, 
the distance being thirty miles. ‘The whole line surveyed is 
about ninety miles, and the estimated expense $2,000,000. It is 
expected an application will be made to the General Assem- 
bly next winter for an act of incorporation. ‘The report and 
plan of this survey have been made to the Board by the En- 
gincer, and will be communicated to the Legislature and the 
public in their next annual report. 

The next work which devolved upon the Engineer was the 
survey for a canal from Goose creek in Loudon county to 
Hunting creek near Alexandria. It was thought that a canal 
was practicable in this direction,—it had been a favourite 
project with General Washington, and zealously advocated by 
him. The Great falls in the Potomac, and the Little falls near 
Georgetown, have been made passable several years by short 
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canals and locks. But owing to the injudicious location and 
execution of those works, as well as many others on that riv- 


for the Alext.ndria canal, a practicable route was found along 
the right bank of the Potomac river to Difficult run, which 


falls into the river a little below the Great falls, and from q 


that point to Alexandria the country is so broken and uneven 
as to render it impracticable further. 
thirty miles. ‘The report, &c. will hereafter be communicat- 
ed by the Board, 

Mr. Baidwin closed his official duties, as Engineer to the 
Board, by his examination of the Richmond docks and the 
James river, for a distance of about four miles below Rich- 
mond, This duty was assigned to him by the Board, on an 
application of the Richmond Dock Company, who have been 
engaged two years in constructing a canal and docks to admit 
vessels to come up to the town from Rocketts, where the wharfs 
and shipping now are’ A bar below the town has been grad- 
ually accumulating, which materially injures the navigation 
of the river. ‘The Engineer’s report was made to the Board 
early last spring. 

We have given this sketch of the views of the government 
in establishing the Board, the funds set apart and devoted to 
objects of internal improvement, the organization of the 
Board and the services in which their principal Engineer has 
been employed, that our readers may form a general notion of 
this new and important institution. Indeed, whatever view 
we take of the Board of Public Works in Virginia, we consid- 
er it not only honourable to that state, as being the first es- 
tablishment of the kind in the United States, but also as lead- 
ing the way to the most valuable, permanent and economical 
scale of national improvement the country is susceptible of. 
Like all new projects, however high and honourable their 
objects, this Board has met with opposition ;—in the General 
Assembly last winter, a resolution was introduced for abol- 
ishing the Board, and transferring their duties to the Gover- 
nour and Council. The reasons on which the motion was made, 
we deem it unnecessary to state, as the report of the committee 
appointed to take the subject into consideration, although fa- 
vourable te the views of the mover, was rejected by a power- 
ful majority, and the Board consequently more firmly estab- 
lished ta the goad opinion and confidence of the public. 
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Before we lay aside this report of the Board, we feel a 
strong inclination to recommend this establishment to the at- 


‘tention and careful examination of our readers. We shall 


proceed to state some of the beneficial influences, which simi- 
lar institutions in every state would have upon the interior 
improvement of the country. 

The profession of a civil engineer is scarcely known among 
us. Whenever any new work is to be undertaken, it is no 
difficult task to find men of strong minds, good sense, with a 
little practice and skill, to superintend the execution. Such 
men are numerous and generally have moderate pay. Their 
labours, though not always judicious, are for the most part 


» successful ; but whether the best plan has been adopted, or 
' whether much expense might not have been avoided, excites 


no inquiry or criticism where so few are qualified to judge. 
in bridge architecture, our country abounds with beautiful 
specimens both in carpentry and mechanical invention. But 
we do not build in stone or iron, and scarcely has one wood- 


+ en bridge been erected, where the plan, with the number and 


adjustment of parts, has been founded on purely scientific 
principles. Our ingenious artificers pursue the right onward 
path of practice, without minute investigations of the strength 


> of materials, centre of oscillation, or the balance of forces ; 


and it is certainly an honourable evidence of the general im- 
provement of the people, that such men are so frequently 
found, and that their works are so promptly and effectually 
accomplished. 

In hydraulic architecture, opportanities seldom arise for 
the application of much genius or science. ‘l'o construct a 
canal, it would hardly be thought necessary now to employ a 
regular engineer. Digging a wide ditch, blasting rocks and 
laying a few short walls for locks, are things of every day’s 
experience, and when one undertaking is finished, the labour- 
ers, masons, carpenters, superintendants and all, retire to their 
usual occupations, from which for a short time they have thus 
been called. All the advantages which practice has thus be- 
stowed, are lost to the public, without one individual having 
acquired any information that can be useful to the communi- 
fy in similar works. . 

In the construction of roads, a proposition to employ a pro- 
lessed engineer would excite laughter. Every able bodied 


man inthe community is considered as competent to such work, 
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and after the surveyor has staked or blazed out the line, the” 


work is commenced by a great many individuals, and execut- | canal: 


ed in as many different manners as there are contractors, {Why, 


Our highways, especially in New England, are certainly very ~ 


ing them in repair avoided. 


good, but there are many which might have been better con- ical 5 
structed at first, and much of the subsequent expense of keep- © 
From this carelessness about the 7 


adoption of proper forms and materials, no good plan or safe © 


mode of working has been adopted, nor any general fund or J 


depository established where usefal and safe information, | 


science or practice can be procured. 


Hydraulic structures in rivers and currents of water, are © 
In this branch of © 
Bold and © 


enterprising contractors, so frequently met with to undertake re Co! 


any part of roads and navigable canals, are too cautious to pplilos« 
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attended with greater embarrassments. 
engineering, workmen are not so easily found. 
combat the subtle operation of hydraulic laws, and in no de- 


ure. 
rienced and ill-informed workmen have their use. 


be the best for another place near it on the same river. 
the want of that union of sound science and extensive practice, 


which constitutes a good engineer, serious injuries to the nav- © 


The operation 9 ¥#luab! 


igation of rivers have frequently occurred. 
of hydraulic principles is superficially understood by many 
people, who presume to change their effects without a single 
correct notion of their Jaws. 
‘reasons upon hydraulics, but there are few persons who un- 
derstand it. Every kingdom, every province, and every city 
must resort to it; neither our necessity, convenience, nor 
luxury can dispense with the use of water ; we want it in our 
habitations: we must protect ourselves from its ravages, 
cause it to meve machinery which aids our weakness, deco- 


or preserve our Jands, transport from province to province, 
and from one end of the world to the other, every thing which 
necessity, taste, or Juxury has rendered precious to man 3 we 


But even the great fauits daily committed by inexpe- | 
Whoever © 
consults the works of European engineers, will perceive that 
the failures in labours of this kind have taught useful lessons © 
to those who have followed the unsuccessful projectors; but 7 
knowledge thus acquired is necessarily limited in its applica- 7 
tion, and perhaps a plan altogether bad for one situation may © 
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must confine great rivers, change the beds of streams, dig 
canals, and build aqueducts ; and what is the consequence ? 
Why, for the want of principles, projects are adopted which 


nvolve great and certain expenses, where success is chimer- 


Fical; works are undertaken which fail in their object ; the 


state, provinces and companies are loaded with great expen- 
ses without any emolument, and often to their injury, or at 
least there is no proportion between the cost and the benefit 


which results from them.’ 
From this view of the mannert in which the profession of 


Han engineer has been kept from rising to the notice and en- 


conragement its importance demands, we may perceive why 
so little information can be procured, and so few men found 
capable of directing costly and difficult works. Few minds 
are competent to the arduous studies, critical observation and 
philosophical mechanics, on which alone a valuable artist can 


Bbe formed. No school has been opened, no board of works 
‘ycreated, no society of engineers established, nor any constant, 
4} profitable employment offered in the Cnited States for the en- 


couragement of this highly valuable but unaspiring profession. 
Whatever experience has or might have taught, is scattered 
among a multitude of ingenious and contriving men, without 
any one having been employed long enough to rise into prom- 
inent reputation. In the acquisition of science still fewer are 
to be met with. Many little tracts are published and read 
upon different subjects, where a hasty and superficial knowl- 
edge only can be gathered, and all that is thus acquired rises 
only a little above the ordinary contents of newspapers. The 


s Valuable experiments and analytical investigations of French 


aul English philosophers and engineers are scarcely known 


Hin this country, and whoever would make the profession a 


study, must be at great expense in collecting books. ‘The 
works of the early Italian writers must be followed with great 
caution ; the Freneh abound with elegant and deep mathemat- 
ical analyses, and the iXnglish beoks upon the subject are few 
and incomplete. 

italy istraversed by a multitude of rivers and torrents, which 
are extremely liable to overflow and ravage the lands in 
their vicinity. Great pains were early taken to remedy these’ 
evils, and give to the agriculture and husbandry of that coun- 


pity a protection against those sweeping currents. Many 
Fphilosopbers and engineers were occupied for years in in- 
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vestigating the laws of hydraulics and currents of water, and 
a collection of all the treatises of various authors was pub- 
lished at Parma in 1766 and 1768, in seven volumes, 4to, en- 
titled, « Nuova raccolta d’ autori che trattano del moto dell’ 
acque.’ In this work are found the investigations, experi- 
ments and disputes of learned men upon this important na. 
tional subject. Castelli, Montanari, Guglielmini, Manfredi, 
Guido Grandi, the Marquis Poleni, and others, devoted their 
high talents and extensive acquirements to this interesting 
but neglected branch of political economy. ‘Their labours, 
however, were not always successful, their principles were 
often erroneous, and the results of the plans they recommend- 
ed were sometimes the reverse of what was desired and ex- 
pected. In France, the profession has been filled by able 
men, who united all the adv antages of refined education te 
the most profound mathematical science. The honours and 
confidence bestowed upon them by the government, shew in 
what estimation their characters were held, and it offered both 
reward and fame to the engineers employed in public service. 
Bel\lor. De Prony, Gauthey, Perronet, De Cessart, as well as 
many other professed engineers, have been ably supported in 
their progress by the occasional illustrations and learned re- 
searclies of D’ Alembert. Bossut, Dubuat, Carnot and ether 
eminent characters in the higher branches of science. In 
England, engineers have more recently been brought into ac- 
tivity and honour. Few works upon the subject, however, 
have been published, and whoever endeavours. to gain any 
knowiedge from English publications, must glean it from 
many litile occasional w orks. Brindley left nothing in print 
for posterity. Smeaton’s reports are very valuable, and af- 
ford more information upon hydraulic labours than any other 
English book. 

Under these circumstances, there is little to flatter the hopes 
or awaken the pride of any one disposed to follow the protes- 
sion; and to these difficulties may be ascribed the want ot 
scientific, safe, practical, civil engineers in the United States. 
‘fin examming what degree of merit is due to the la- 
hours of engineers, it will doubtless be allowed, that, 
among the services rendered to society, there are few more 
valuable than theirs. The establishment and perfecting of 
communications, the execution of which is submitted to their 
care, is really an object of primary impertance, consid- 
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ered either in relation to their inflw~se upon commerce, 
upon manufactures and the arts, or the immense sums ap- 
propriated to them by government. In executing the works 
necessary to such communications, nature often presents great 
obstacles, in surmounting which we must combine all the re- 
sources of science and art. Hence, extensive knowledge and 
profound studies are necessary to engineers. ‘There are few 
discoveries in the physical and mathematical sciences, from 
which they cannot draw useful aid. These discoveries should 
be familiar to them; they should learn to apply them with 
judgment, and of course be thoroughly acquainted with the 
sciences to which they relate. But study alone, however ex- 
tensive it may be, is not enough; without experience it is of 
little value ; and the experience of a whole life is scarcely 
sufficient, in this respect, to form an accomplished artist.’* 

It is scarcely two hundred years, since it was discovered, 
by the aid of experiment, what is the duration, the quantity 
and the velocity of the efflux of water through any orifices ; 
and when it was found that the velocity of the issuing fluid 
was proportionate to the square root of the head, many phi- 
losophers attempted to verify this surprising fact, and to ap- 
ply it to the movement of water under all circumstances. 
This principle caught the attention of Varignon, Mariotte, 
Guglielmini and others, who immediately fixed it as the basis 
of hydraulics. Reasoning from this assumption, Gugliel mini 
calculated the velocity of the filaments of water in rivers at 
different depths, which led to the conclusion that it was great- 
est at the bottom, and gradually decreased towards the sur- 
face, where the velocity was nothing. Upon this hypothesis 
he calculated the discharge of the Danube. But he, as well 
as Mariotte, soon found from observation and from the experi- 
ments of the last, that important circumstances in currents 
of water, either in conduit pipes, canals or rivers, had been 
overlooked in establishing this theory, and that the friction of 
the bed, the viscosity of water, &c. must influence the results 
of all calculations upon the subject. 

M. Pitot, in his treatise upon the Principles of Hydrau- 
lics, established a fundamental principle upon the intensity of 
the friction of water, and in amemoir of the Academy of Sci- 


* Navier ; Eloge Historique de M. Gauthey, Inspecteur général des Ponts 
et Chaussées, membre de la Légion d’ honneur. 


Vol. VIII. No. 1. 8 
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ences, 1728, he applies the law of the ratio between the in- 
crease of the volume and superficies of solids, to the theory of 
friction of fluids in pipes, and concluded that, at equal veloci- 
ties, it was in the inverse ratio of their diameters. Mr. Coup- 
let .aiterwards made experiments upon the conduit pipes of the 
water works at Versailles, and though very few and imper- 
fect, these experiments served to shew the great effects which 
friction causes in the flowing of water. On account of the lim- 
ited scale on which his inquiry was conducted, the theory he 
has deduced, as well as that which Belidor substituted, is of 
little value, Inconclusive and unsatisfactory as all the la- 
bours of these and other learned men in Europe were upon 
this subject, they served to. keep alive the spirit of inquiry, 
until it seized ihe attention of those celebrated geometricians, 
Daniel Bermoutli and d’ Alembert, who subjected the move- 
ment of running water to the test of the most learned and 
complicated analysis. ‘They began with a very simple case, 
and examined the discharge of water through small orifices, 
Where the friction is the least evident. ‘The result of their 
labours differed considerably from that of Newton, who had 
preceded them; neither is entirely confirmed by experience ; 
and philosophers were left with the conviction only, of the 
great difficulty of subjecting the motion of fluids to the ana- 
lytical process. 
In this state of the science, M. l’ abbe Bossut took up the 





subject, and, convinced of the imporiance of experience in 
such delicate researches, he made, with his usual sagacity and 
astonishing exactness, a great many observations upon the 
movement of water flowing through different kinds of aper- 
tures, through pipes of different lengths and diameters, and 
in artificial canals. His work, Traite Theéorique et Experi- 
mental d’ Hydrodynamique, contains many useful remarks 
upon rivers &c. 

Next to the labours and researches of M. 1’ abbe Bossut, 
in its value and application to this science, is the work of Du- 
buat on the Principles of Hydraulics and Pyrodynamics. 
Finding that all the experiments and investigations of his 
predecessors came short of the clearness and accuracy, to 
which he thought the science might be carried, and that the 
laws of the motion of fluids had not been developed in their 
full extent, Dubuat sought to solve the problem which ap- 
peared to him, as he says, ‘to be the key to hydraulics,’-— 
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that is, to determine the velocity of a current, whose slope 
and bed are given. ‘No one can deny that if two rivers have 
the same depth, the same breadth, and the same slope, and 
flow over homogeneous beds, their velocities will in no respect 
differ ; but if we change either of these accidents, the veloci- 
ty will increase or diminish, without ceasing fo be uniform. 
Hitherto, no known theory teaches us how, from these data, 
to calculate the velocity; and the velocity being unknown, 
the discharge must remain unknown also ; consequently, we 
cannot foresee the success of any operation upon the beds of 
rivers, nor solve a single problem which relates to it.’* 

Animated by the new views of this important branch of sci- 
ence, which the admirable work of Bossut had opened, Dubu- 
at reflected deeply upon the principles of the laws of uniform 
movement, and the accelerating and retarding causes which 
produced it. He considered the slope of the surface of rivers 
as the only effective cause which produced their motion, and 
that, if there were no resistances, it would go on increasing 
without limitation. But rivers are checked, and become uni- 
form in their motion, by certain obstacles, and he justly con- 
cluded that these obstacles are the friction upon the bottom 
and sides, and the viscosity of the fluid. The last gives rise 
to two species of resistances ; one is the internal motion of the 
parts of the fluid whose mobility is imperfect ; and the other 
arises from the natural adhesion between those parts and the 
beds in which they move. ‘These two retarding causes act- 
ing together, soon become equal to the accelerating force, 
and produce in all streams a uniform movement. Hence, Du- 
buat fixed the following evident and certain principle as a-law, 
as old as the creation of rivers, which is the key of hydrau- 
lics and the basis of all uniform motion, viz.—* When water 
flows uniformly in any bed whatever, the accelerating force, 
Which compels it to move, is equal to the sum of the resistan- 
ces it encounters, as well from its viscosity as its friction 
on the bed.” He made use of the experiments of Bossut, 
and adopted a formula applicable to the solution of many 
beautiful and usefal problems. His Principles of Hydrau- 
lics was completed in 1779. 

Still this new theory was not perfect, nor were the experi- 


* Dubuat; Principes d’ Hydraulique et de Pyrodynamique, vérifiés “par 
un grand nombre d’ expériences faites par ordre du gouvernment. Discours 
préliminaire. En trois volumes. Paris 1816. 
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ments, even those valuable ones made by Bossut, yet satis- 
factory to Dubuat. He wished to render the theory more 
useful to the many wants of society, and to make, for this 
purpose, experiments, which should supply the deficiency left 
by those who had gone before him. His new treatise was 
shewn to M. de Fourcroy, director of the royal corps of en- 
gineers ; it was admired by him and other public ministers, 
and finaily shewn tothe king. The consequence was, the 
minister of war issued an order for the expenses of a new se- 
ries of experiments; an annual fund was appropriated for this 
purpose, and, in the years 1780, 1781, 1782 and 1783, Dubu- 
at, assisted by Messrs. Dobenheim and Benezech de Sainte- 
Honore, officers in the royal corps of engineers, made those 
experiments, on which is founded the best and most extensive 
treatise upon hydraulics the world has yet seen. 

Among the authors who may be added to the above list, 
and who have been occupied both in study and experiments 
upon the science of hydraulics as connected with the profes- 
sion of engineers, are Prony, Bossut and Viallet, Girard, 
Ducrest, Carnot, &c.* We could extend the list very far, 
and give our readers an interesting summary of the authors’ 
labours ; but our object is only to exhibit the important and 
difiicult course that must be pursued by an engineer, who 
would make himself useiul to the public. Upon the subject of 
works to be constructed in sea-po:rts and harbours, on rivers, 
&c. we shall notice two or three books, which will be found 
extremely valuable. Smeaton’s History of the building of 
the Eddystone lighthouse is full of minute details, where much 
information is found applicable to constructing masonry in 


* Recherches Physico-mathématique sur la Théorie des eaux courantes. 
Par R. Prony, membre de I’ Institut national et de la Légion d’ honneur, 
Directeur de P Ecole des ponts et chaussées, 4to, 1804.—Recherches sur la 
construction la plus advantageuse des Digues. Ouvrage qui remporta le 
prix quadruple proposé par |’ Academie des Sciences, Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres de Toulouse, pour Il’ année 1762. Par les citoyens Bossut et Vial- 
let. Nouvelle edition, 1800.—Essai sur le movement des eaux courantes, 
et la figure qu’il convient de donner aux canaux qui les contiennent ; 
Par P. S. Girard, ingénieur en chef des ponts et chaussées, membre de I’ In- 
stitut d’ Egypte, 1804.—Traité analytique de la résistance des solides et 
des solides d’ égale résistance, kc. par P. S. Girard 1798.—Vues nouvelles 
sur Les Courantes d’ Eau, la navigation Intérieure et la Marine. Par 
C. L. Ducrest, 1803.—Principes Fondamentaux de |’ E’quilibre et du 
Movement ; Par L. N. M. Carnot de I’ Institut national! de France, de P Ac- 
acdémie des Sciences, Arts et Belles-Lettres de Dijon &c, 1803. 
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the sea and places exposed to the violence of waves. In 1812, 
a collection of his reports, made on various occasions in the 
course of his employment as a civil engineer, was published 
in three vols. 4to, with numerous plates. This work contains 
his opinions, directions, and experiments upon canals, har- 
bours, improvements im rivers, bridges, milis, &c. and as 
they are founded on enlightened science and extensive prac- 
tice, are very useful. In the course of his occupation as a 
civil engineer,—nearly forty years,—he was often called to re- 
vise the plans proposed by other artists, and to correct the 
faults and difficulties which arose under the superintendence 
of inexperienced workmen. He was long at the head of Eng- 
lish engineers. He first collected a number, and formed a 
society. ‘Their first meeting was in 1771, but it was dissolved 
in 1792 on account of the treatment Mr. Smeaton had re- 
ceived from one of the members. ‘The misunderstanding was 
removed by an apology to him, and a new association, Mr. 
Smeaton agreeing to be a member, was formed the same year, 
which has ever since continued under the name of The Society 
of Civil Engineers. 

De Cessart’s treatise ‘upon hydraulic works* is full of in- 
struction for practical engineers. It contains the details of 
all the: labours either designed or directed by him, such as 
bridges, ports, harbours &c. ‘The well known Breakwater 
at Cherburg was planned and built by him. Experience has 
since shewn that his project for sinking the line of cones, which 
served as the base of the Breakwater, was unnecessary and in- 
volved useless expense. Many of the cones have burst open, 
and the work has since been repaired by throwing in large 
masses of detached rock, so that its stability is now certain. 
{n constructing the beautiful bridge at Saumur, an exact re- 
gister was kept of every part of the labour and expense. 
Every stroke of the pile-engine was noted in a table, with the 
time, the distance the pile sunk, &c. all set down in columns, 


* Description des Travaux Hydrauliques de Louis Alexandre de Cessart, 
Doyen des Inspecteurs généraux des ponts et chaussées, un des Com- 
mandans de la légion d’ honneur, membre de plusieurs Académies et 
Sociétés savantes. Ouvrage imprimé sur les manuscrits de V auteur. 
Deux volumes 4°, avec soixante-sept planches, Paris, 1806. The high 
reputation De Cessart had, both with the government and engineers, is 
exemplified by the list of subscribers, so seldom seen in French books, 
where are found the names of above three hundred engineers belonging to 
the school of bridges and roads. 
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from which the expense of the piling for the foundations of 
the piers was calculated. ‘To engineers these data are useful. 
In reading Gauthey’s treatise* on bridges, architects, engi- 
neers, and men of science will find instruction. ‘The school 
of bridges and roads was established by ‘Trudaine in 1747, 
and the celebrated engineer, Perronet, was placed at the head, 
whose eminent talents and amiable temper are still fondly 
remembered by his pupils. ‘To the science and labours of the 
various members of this school, France is indebted for some 
of the finest and most useful works of art. ‘The activity, 
zeal, and high qualifications of the first director, have been 
preserved to the present day, by a just appreciation of 
the mutual dependence between nationa’ improvement and 
individual industry, in the application of science to the la- 
bours of maa. M. Gauthey at first experienced some diffi- 
culty, on account of his poverty, in being admitted an eleve, 
to which his early ambition impelled him. He soon over- 
came all obstacles, and was made professor of mathematics. 
He had afterwards the superintendence of many works, such 
as bridges, canals, &c. ‘lhe first part of his treatise contains 
an account of all the great bridges, ancient as well as modern, 
with the kind of arches, materials, manner of construction, 
form and dimensions of the piers, by whom and when built, 
&c. ‘The marble bridge at Florence, and the Rialto at Venice, 
also of marble. were built by Michael Angelo. 
In the theory of arches and domes, Mr. Gauthey was well 


instructed, and a remarkable instance of ihe correctness of 


the theory was shewn by him, in defence of the plan which 
Soufflot had given for the church of Sainte-Genevieve at Pa- 
vis. The foundations of that superb edifice were laid, and 
all parts of the building raised a little above ground, when 
fears began to be entertained about the sufficiency of the piers 
and arches intended to carry the magnificent dome, which the 
architect had designed. ‘The public, as well as artists, were a- 
larmed, and all Paris was agitated. Gauthey came forward in 
aid of his friend and master, and demonstrated that the piers 
were sufficient to resist the thrust and weight of the dome. 
Experiments were made by Soufflot, Perronct and Gauthey, 


* Traité de la Construction des Ponts, Par M. Gauthey, inspecteur 
général des ponts et chaussées, membre de la Légion d’honneur. Pub- 
iié par M. Navier, ingénieur ordinaire des ponts et chaussées. 2 volumes 
4to, 1809. 
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which satisfied themselves and the public that no danger was 
to be apprehended, as the surface of the piers and arches was 
more than sufficient to sustain the weight required. Un- 
luckily, Soufflot resolved to enlarge the dome, in consequence 
of which the public were again alarmed by the fracture of 
some of the stones in the piers, and it was thought they 
would be crushed by the weight. Gauthey again tranquilliz- 
ed the public mind, by shewing that this was the result of bad 
workmanship in the masonry, and that it would soon come to 
its rest. ‘This was the fact, and the church of Sainte-Gene- 
vieve (now the Pantheon) stands as safe as any church in 
France. 

We have given the foregoing sketch of the history of hy- 
draulics and of hydraulic architecture, to shew how the la- 
bours of engineers and other experimentalists bave been ap- 
preciated in Europe, and the importance of public establish- 
ments to bring the science inito practical use. Without a 
knowledge of the theory of rivers, we hazard much in setting 
about any of the works usually builtin them. If we have oc- 
casion to build dams; to improve the navigation of rivers ; 
build piers and abutments for bridges; construct weirs or 
overfalls ; contract the bed or deepen the channel; defend 
lands from freshes ; construct dikes for reclaiming our salt- 
marshes from the sea, or other purposes; erect mills; calcu- 
late the quantity of water a river, pond, or other source will 
furnish ; ascertain what is the effect of a dam or other ob- 
struction upon the stream, either above or below it; fix the 
dimensions of a conduit pipe to bring water to towns or 
houses ; change the direction of currents; remove bars or 
other obstructions, which injure river navigation ; determine 
the dimensions of canals, and the forms of boats to navigate 
them ; if we wish to do any of these and many other things of 
the kind, we must go back to scientific researches and experi- 
ments for a satisfactory solution. Let any man attend our 
courts of law, and witness the trials arising under the mill 


‘ act, as it is called, in Massachusetts, and he will see how little 


Root cn car ab ga ee 


is understood by the parties, their witnesses or counsel, of 
the real cause of the evil, or the laws of hydraulics, which 
alone can furnish a correct decision. For want of extensive 
acquaintance with this science, many bridges, having been: 
injudiciously placed and erected over rivers, have been 
swept away by freshes, and examples might casily be named, 
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where attempts to remove sand-bars and improve river navi- 
gation, have not only failed, but greater evils have been creat- 
ed by the unsuccessful trials. 

We shall now recur again to the Board of Public Works 


in Virginia, and recommend it, as a novel experiment to be | 


sure, but an experiment, in our opinion, admirably calculated 
in all its relations to society, as a model for similar institu- 
tions in each state, that would combine and concentrate all 
the science and experience relative to civil engineering. We 








will not inquire whether the Virginia Board is, in all res- | | 


pects, founded on the best plan, and organized in the best man- 
ner the nature of the establishment would admit. It is new, 
and, probably, has not yet come to its proper bearing, either in 
its labours, its tendency, or public opinion ;—therefore, all 
criticism would be premature and unfair. As far as we can 
judge from the eminent and enlightened men, who brought 
forward this subject in the Virginia Legislature, and from 
the caution, wisdom, activity and perseverance, which have 
marked the proceedings of that Board hitherto,—we speak 
from personal acquaintance with most of the members, as 
well as with the acts of the Board,—we have no hesitation in 
believing it will be extremely useful to that commonwealth, 
that it is in every respect worthy of public confidence, and of 
being imitated in every state in the union. 

Let us then suppose a Board of Public Works, or some es- 
tablishment of the kind, to be founded in Massachusetts, with 
powers and duties like those given to the Virginia Board ; and 


who can doubt of its utility and extensive influence? Some § 


of the leading advantages we will state, because we are per- 
suaded that there are many intelligent men in our legisla- 
ture, who would take pride in advocating and promoting any 
rational plan for improving the condition of our country. 

In the first place, there would be, at least, one engineer 
of the commonwealth, who might devote all his time to the 
study and practice of his profession, whose salary and occa- 
sional employment by private companies or individuals, would 
give him a sufficient and honourable support. There would 
thus be a professional character, to whom the public might 
confidently resort for surveys, plans, estimates, &c. in all 
great undertakings and public buildings. 

Secondly, the oflice of the Board would collect all the re- 


cords, reports, plans, &c. of canals, roads, docks, and every § 
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species of labour connected with internal communications. 
Surveys of towns and roads, all the documents relative to 
canals either begun or contemplated, schemes for the im- 
provement of rivers either for navigation or manufactures, 
and plans of bridges, docks, &c. might be collected in one place, 
from which could be obtained important information concern- 
ing the commercial and internal improvement of the state. 
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Thirdly, the Board should gradually collect books and 
Ww instruments connected with the science and practice of engi- 
. neering. Neither of these are possessed by individuals in 
a great numbers, and if any person seeks for them in the shops ag 
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or book-stores in the United States, he will be disappointed. 
He must import them for his own use at great expense. 
Small appropriations of money for these several objects can 
surely be no objection in the beginning, but a beginning is 
indispensable. We are not advocating the cause of any in- 
dividuals or class of men, for we have no engineers ; we wish 
only to excite inquiry and to produce in the public mind a 
conviction of the advantages that must result from the plan 
we recommend, and to place within reach of the communi- 
ty all the knowledge and practice of the science, if we are 
unwilling to encourage engineers. 

The importance of the establishment we recommend must 
be acknowledged, when we consider the qualifications which 
every good engineer ought to possess. He should be tho- 
roughly acquainted withevery branch of mathematical science, 
and have a facility in applying calculations to the various 
objects of his pursuits. A knowledge of the principles of 
natural philosophy and of theoretic and practical mechan- 
ics, ought to be familiar to him. In the course of bis prac- 
tice, he will be called to examine the nature of the soil, and 
to choose the most eligible route or place, over which a canal 
is to be made or other work erected, and to do this with ease 
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eer F ~— to himself and advantage to his employers, he should possess 
the fF =a general geological knowledge of the country, and be able 
a F _— to distinguish the different strata, and to sketch the promi- 
o - nent features of the line. He must have a correct view of 


_ _ the geographical and commercial character of the districts 
ght _ _ to be affected by the canal, and be able to calculate the prob- 
able result of his labours upon agriculture, manufactures and 
trade. An accomplished engineer should be at no loss to de- 
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facility of procuring them, and what quantities either of 
stone, timber, mortar, &c. should be provided. He must also 
be a competent judge of the workmanship, in carpentry, ma- 
sonry and other manual labours usually performed in engi- 
neering. ‘To all these requisites, should be joined an easy tem- 
per of mind, unshaken integrity, firmness and perseverance, 
that he may secure the respect of those under his direction, 
and the confidence of his employers. Notwithstanding his 
industry, care and ingenuity, difficulties and embarrassments 
will ovcur, which must task his highest efforts ; and a ready 
application of expedients and a fearless spirit of invention 
regulated by sound science, good sense and experience, can 
alone enable him to surmount them. ‘These are some of the 
qualifications of a consummate artist, and perhaps few men, 
with all the advantages of study and long practice, can ac- 
quire them, without a natural tact or cast of mind for the 
profession. 

Many of our readers will probably be disappointed, in clos- 
ing this long review, not to have found some notice of the 
many great and important works begun or contemplated in 
the United States. But we have nut been unmindfual of them ; 
we view the extensive canals and other plans for improving 
the country, with peculiar pride and pleasure ; and, trusting 
in the liberality and public spirit which have traced the lines 
of internal communications, we have ventured to recommend 
a system which will enlarge our scope of national policy, and 
provide a new scale of economy for regulating an immense 
expenditure of public money. 


ae 


Art. II1.—Considérations sur les principaux évenéments de la 
revolution Francaise, owvrage posthume de Madame La 
Baronne de Siael, publié par M. Le Duc de Broglie, et M. 
Le Baron de Stael. 3 tomes 8vo; Paris, 1818. 


THe discussion of the causes of the French revolution has 
employed much learned speculation. A people patriotic and 
loyal to enthusiasm, were led to overthrow a government 
which had existed without considerable change for many cen- 
turies, to bring to the scaffold a king whom they loved, and 
what is more astonishing, a queen, whose beauty was their 
admiration, whose faults might have been pardoned without 
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danger, and whose sex, in a gallant nation, ought to have 
been her protection. ‘This too, at a period, when all the 
world looked on France as happy, though she was not free. 
Her court, in defiance of the poverty of the treasury, was the 
most lively and brilliant in Europe. Her capital contained a 
vast population, carrying the arts to a high degree of pertfec- 
tion, and enjoying in a fine climate all the luxuries and gaye- 
ties of life. At this moment, all the elements of society 
were convulsed, and a storm gathered which prostrated the 
throne, the institutions of state and of religion, and so trans- 
formed the face of France, that she became an object of pity 
and of terror to other nations. 

In accounting for this change, most writers have thought 
proper to attribute the whole to the operation of some sitgle 
principle. It was owing, in the opinion of many, to the en- 
cyclopedists and philosophers of France, whose writings 
infected the loyalty of the people, by teaching their natural 
rights with too little reverence for existing authority. Others 
have supposed that the crisis of the revolution was produced 
by the embarrassment of the finances, which had been grad- 
ually increasing from the commencement of the reign of 
Louis XV ; that such requisitions were demanded to pay the 
interest of the enormous debt, as the people would not endure 
without the sanction of their representatives ; and that the 
king was reduced to the alternative of employing force, which 
would provoke resistance, or ef convening the States General, 
which, like the parliament of Charles I, would abridge the 
royal prerogative. Mad. de Stael is among those who think 
the ancient monarchy, its privileged orders, and many of its 
fundamental laws too oppressive and unjust to be longer tol- 
erated by the age of Louis XVI ; that a desire of liberty, and 
a knowledge of the principles of a free government, had been 
long diffusing a spirit hostile to the existing institutions,—es- 
tablishments which allowed no political rights to the great 
body of the nation, but on the contrary imposed on it almost 
exclusively the burthens of the state. 

It is not long, since the results of the French revolution 
were so uncertain and dismaying, and its politics so associat- 
ed with our own, that we could not engage in a discussion of 
its motives and causes, without exciting prejudice, nor reflect 
on the ancient government, without seeming to afford apology 
for the horrors attending its overthrow. But now that the 
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hereditary successor has, after the lapse of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, ascended the throne, and the spirit of revolt, though not 
extinguished, is no longer formidable, we may be allowed to 
speculate tranquilly on causes and events as they pass through 
our minds, and to feel no more interest in the fall of the 
French monarchy, than we do in that of the Roman republic. 

It must be admitted, that very great and intolerable abuses 
prevailed in the French government, and that an arbitrary 
power, having none but ostensible checks, was vested in the 
king. ‘The nobility enjoyed privileges and exemptions from 
the burthens of the state, injurious and oppressive to the peo- 
ple. The clergy had amassed, as has been computed, a 
twelfth part of the wealth of the nation ; a share so dispro- 
portionate, as to make them worldly in spirit, and intolerant 
in religion. Such riches offered many temptations to indul- 
gence, and the spirit of appropriating to themselves exclusive- 
ly the treasures of the church, did not permit them to give 
a wide extent to the terms of their communion. ‘The people 
were embarrassed with duties and charges, the relics of feu- 
dal obligation, besides heavy taxes for the support of govern- 
ment. ‘They were seldom allowed to fill the higher ranks in 
the army, and had few opportunitics of having their voice 
heard in the state. In fine, these evils, though they were in 
some degree mitigated by the amiable character of the sove- 
reign, and by many sources of happiness, which Frenchmen 
are said to find, if not in their actual cond:tion, at least in 
imagination, were yet so great, as to deiiand an essential 
change in the constitution. 

At no period in the history of France has the royal author- 
ity been defined. The highest power, that of the States 
General, formed no practical limitation; for the time and 
place of convening them depended on the king’s pleasure. 
And they seem not to have been favourites of the crown, since 
they were suffered to remain unnoticed for almost two cen- 
turies previous to their last assembly. Even the forms by 
which they should be convoked had become a subject of 
doubt. The ministers of Louis XVI thought it necessary to 
invite public discussion of a question so interesting to this leg- 
islative tribunal. A question, which if it implied that there 
were some fundamental rules to be observed, shewed at the 
same time, to what a state of oblivion they had been consign- 
ed. Originally, the States General were composed of two 
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orders, the nobility and clergy. Philip the Fair admitted 
the people to form a third. Each order held a separate ses- 
sion, and the union of two in any measure, when the votes were 
individually counted, controlled the third. Thus the taxes, 
which pressed almost exclusively on the people, were levied 
in opposition to the will of their constituents, by the author- 
ity of the nobility and clergy. It is therefore apparent that 
the people, if they were represented in the States General, 
were represented by mere pageants. ‘They were an order, 
which had not often the honour of attracting the notice of 
the others, except it was for the purpose of imposing a 
new burthen. And as Mad. de Stael remarks, the higher 
orders seldom came in contact with them except for the 
purpose of bruising them. At the assembly of the States 
General in 1614, the nobility demanded that the plebeians 
should be deprived of fire arms and dogs, lest they should im- 
pair the pleasures of the chase ; that they should pay further 
seignoral duties to the proprietors of fiefs, that all pensions 
should be withdrawn from them ; and finally, that they should 
be obliged to wear a different dress from that of persons of 
family. 

The States General had never taken an authoritative 
ground either in controlling the royal prerogative, or in 
directing the great events which have affected the destinies of 
France. They were dormant during the long reign of Louis 
XIV, who performed, as Boileau says, more wonders than 
other kings ever read of. ‘They were not consulted when he 
spread his armies over Europe, and threatened to anticipate 
the conquests of Buonaparte ; nor when he revoked the edict 
of Nantz, and expelled 200,000 subjects from his dominions. 
Having a prerogative sufficient for such objects, it is difficult 
to conceive what were its practical limitations. The only 
cffectual guaranty, which the people have of their liberties, is 
the possession of the public purse. ‘The parliament of Eng- 
land would have imposed no restraint on Charles I, if he 
could have succeeded in levying taxes without its authority. 
The kings of France had this power. They exercised it in 
edicts registered by parliament. This ceremony was perhaps 
originally intended to give validity to the edict, by expressing 
the approbation of parliament. And had the concurrence ‘of 
the parliament been essential, their power of refusal would 
have formed some restraint upon the king. But, if they dar- 
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ed to be contumacious, as in fact they were in some instan- 
ces, he appeared before them, attended by a train of princes, 
held a lit de justice, and compelled them to register the edict, 
The States General, and especially the parliament, who, 
though not elected by the people, were composed of judicious 
men, might be of service to a good monarch, by affording 
him their advice, or assisting him by their support, but could 
present no obstacle to the tyranny of a bad one. When the 
parliament made a remonstrance to Louis XIII, on the abuses 
which were fast accumulating, they were reprimanded by 
that weak prince for intermeddling with affairs of state. Af- 
terwards, on representation of the attorney general, he briefly 
replied, ‘* such is my pleasure, and also that of the queen.” 

Such is the nature and extent of the authority which de- 
scended to Louis XVI. _ It is vain to say, it had not all the 
attributes of tyranny, because he was too wise and too miid 
to employ them. Let not the deformed genius of the govern- 
ment be screened from observation, by placing before it the 
amiable person of the monarch. The feelings do not dis- 
criminate. Our pity for the royal martyr is suffered to extend 
some charity to his despotic authority, even though he fore- 
bore to exercise it, and our indignation against his murderers 
is such, that we should scarcely except to any acts of tyran- 
ny of which they might be the victims. 

In addition to the defects of the constitution, there were 
also, under the reign of Louis XVI, such practical abuses as 
England would not have endured under the reign of James II. 
The press was subject to censorship. Every one was expos- 
ed to be carried to prison by a lettre de cachet, or banished 
from the kingdom, without trial, and even without a crime be- 
ing alleged against him. ‘This power was never suffered to 
be dormant. ‘The use of torture was not abolished. Public 
monies were profusely expended, and taxes unequally impos- 
ed. But why enumerate evils incident to arbitrary power, 
in order to justify a people in revolting from it? Those who 
claim a kindred spirit with Hampden and Sidney, and boast 
of having descended from the same stock, so far from requir- 
ing apologies for resistance, look on a people with some de- 
gree of contempt, who are willing to submit to arbitrary au- 
thority. ‘The commencement of the revolution was accord- 
ingly greeted, by all who wished the prosperity of France. 
It was viewed, not as a triumph of the nation over the crown 
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and the privileged orders ; but we saw, or hoped to see, a 
humane and philosophical prince yielding, without struggle, 
prerogatives which were inconsistent with the rights of his 
people ; and a nobility and clergy resigning privileges, obtain- 
ed in remote ages, over an ignorant and base populace, but un- 
worthy of the increased knowledge and refinement of the age 
of Louis XVI. It is interesting to notice the opinion which 
the prophetic mind of Mr. Burke entertained of these events 
at a subsequent stage, when they were marked by the outrages 
of 5th and 6th October, 1789. A few months before he 
wrote his celebrated Reflections on the French Revolution, 
he says in a letter to Lord Charlemont ; « As to us here, our 
thoughts of every thing at home are suspended by our aston- 
ishment at the wonderful spectacle which is exhibited in a 
neighbouring and rival country. What spectators, and what 
actors! England gazing with astonishment at a French 
struggle for liberty, and not knowing whether to blame or to 
applaud. The thing indeed, though I thought I saw some- 
thing like it in progress for several years, has still somewhat 
init paradoxical and mysterious. ‘The spirit, it is impossible 
not to admire. But the old Parisian ferocity has broken out 
in a shocking manner. It is true, that this may be ne more 
than a sudden explosion. If so, no indication can be taken 
from it ; but ifit should be characier, rather than accident, then 
that people are not fit for liberty, and must have a strong 
hand like that of their former masters to coerce them. Men 
must have a certain fund of natural moderation to qualify 
them for freedom, else it becomes noxious to themselves, and 
a perfect nuisance to every body else. What will be the event 
it is still hard, I think, to say. To form a solid constitution 
requires wisdom as well as spirit; and whether the French 
have wise heads among them, or if they possess such, wheth- 
er they have authority equal to their wisdom, is yet to be 
seen.’ 

Is it not remarkable, that a country filled with enlightened 
men, as was France, men ambitious to raise its glory, engag- 
ed in competition with England, in arts and in arms, should 
there view the advantages gained by free institutions, and. 
still so long tolerate an order of things, which descended to 
them from a rude race of Franks; asystem of laws, which, 
far from deriving amelioration from the ages through which 
they passed, became embarrassed with new usages and pre- 
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scriptions, chiefly favourable to the aristocratic classes, 
This example, among many others, exhibits the truth of 
the maxim, that it is not the people, who, in the natural course 
of things, make encroachments on authority, but that au- 
thority, by gradual accessions, presses more and more on the 
people. ‘They frequently obey where they have a right to re- 
volt. Institutions acquire in their estimation sacredness from 
age ; prerogative becomes magnified by time; and what was 
founded on conquest or election, becomes divine right. Were 
the gradual restrainsts which power imposes on the liberty of 
the subject, as minutely related in history, as is the progress 
of a rebellion, we should perceive there are many more in- 
stances of submission to tyranny, than of resistance to good 
government. The monarch generaily supposes his grandeur 
to be in proportion tu his authority. He seldom finds an ad- 
viser so ingenuuus as to inform him that he might increase his 
glory by resigning an attribute of sovereignty. It is the pro- 
pensity therefore of power to be constantly expansive. ‘The 
oak does not more naturally extend its branches, and cast 
from year to year a wider shade over the tribe of shrubs be- 
neath it, thai the prerogatives of a king overspread further 
and further the liberties of the subject. 

A government is not to be thought excellent because it is 
ancient. Feudal principles are inapplicable to the present 
state of society. ‘The Gothic palace must give place to a more 
improved siate of architecture. It cannot be allowed, that 
while philosophy and intelligence have been advancing and 
carrying forward every other art, that of government should 
make no progress. Is the age of Montesquieu to borrow its 
light from that of Charlemagne? Society has new objects 
and new pursuits, and government new duties and dangers. 
If founded on force, it must at length rely on public opinion. 
The institutions of the dark ages are no more suitable to the 
present, than the castles, in which the barons defended them- 
selves against spears and cross-bows, are now capable of 
withstanding the assault of artillery. ‘The antique tower and 
its battlements serve only as a monument to mark the pro- 
gress of military science, in the same manner as its dun- 
geons, now Without use, show the improvement of personal 
liberty and protection. 

At the period therefore of the assembly of the States Gen- 
eral, the nation, though they were constant to their prince, 
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enerally wished for a change of the constitution ; and it 
would not have been diilicuit for him, had he been suifered to 
follow the dictates of his own understanding, to preserve at 
the same time the attachment of his subjects and the stabiiity 
o{ the throne. Such prerogatives, as were incompatible with 
their rights, he would have disclaimed ; and it is not improb- 
able, that their wishes would have been satisfied with the sur- 
render of such power only, as he had no disposition to exert, 
But he was unfortunate in having ministers, who either did 
not understand the temper of tie times, or had interests sep- 
arate from those of their master. They never allowed him 
to anticipate by voluntary concession, what they ought to have 
known would be obtained by demand; and he thus suffer- 
ed the discredit of parting reluctantly, with what would have 
been received with acknowledgments, had it not seemed to 
be extorted. The wisest minister was .M. Necker, who ad- 
vised the king to issue his declaration of the 27 December, 
1788, promising the liberty of the press, the suppression of 
the lettres de cachet, and the convocation of the States Gen- 
eral at regular periods. Never was a measure received with 
more joy by the people. Had the effect produced by this 
frank declaration been duly appreciated, and continued by 
others of the same character, the king might have made him- 
self the leader of the revolution ; and while he espoused the 
cause of the nation, he would have acquired a force of popu- 
lar favour sufficient to enable him to sustain the essential in- 
terests of the crown. 

So powerful was the current against the ancient regime, 
that it carried along with it a majority of the clergy, and ma- 
nv of the ancient nobility. The deputies of the Tiers Etat 
passed a decree, by which they constituted themselves, with 
such of the other two orders as should choose to join them, 
the National Asseinbly of France. This decree comprised in 
itself the whole revolution. ‘The great mass of the nation 
then put itself in motion, levelling by its weight every emi- 
nence erected before it, or that opposed its progress. The 
king had no means of resistance. ‘To what power could he 
appeal? ‘The army were in sympathy with the people. It 
was a different army from that which supported the despotism 
of Buonaparte. It had scarcely been engaged in the field fgr 
twenty-five years, and did not feel that passion for military 
glory, which inspires in soldiers dispositions foreign to those 
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of citizens. ‘The highest oftices being principally confined to 
persons of birth, the soldiers were not fed with the hope of 
rank and plunder which attached the army to Buonaparte. 
Louis, who was not a military man, had not flattered their 
vanity by splendid reviews, and had no claims on their fidelity 
but their duty and their oaths. 

The historian, who, placing himself at the end of a long se- 
ries of events, sees their connexion so clearly that he flatters 
himself he should have anticipated them, and imputes culpable 
weakness to the unfortunate Louis, because he did not avoid 
the catastrophe which awaited him, discovers more conceit 
than charity. Louis continued to be surrounded by the coun- 
sellors whom he best knew, and by whose advice he had usu- 
ally been governed. ‘The impressions received from them 
were without doubt unfavourable to the introduction of new 
principies, by which his advisers were to have less power, 
and to become responsible to the nation. It is true also, that 
the prejudices of the queen were opposed to every proposi- 
tion of reform, and that her influence. aided by her attrac- 
tions, was hardly to be resisted. Let him, who has never suf- 
fered his own resolution to yield to the persuasions of others, 
treat with severity the errours of a king, accompanied by so 
many circumstances of palliation, and at last visited upon him 
by too severea fate. Without being confident, therefere, that 
our penetration would have extended further into futurity 
than that of Louis, nor indeed certain that, with the aid’ of 
history, we could point to a course which would have led to a 
happier result, we cannot but lament that the king at this cri- 
sis dismissed M. Necker from his councils. He was the most 
popular man in France, and though he has been charged with 
indecision, was not succeeded by any one more able or con- 
sistent in his efforts to support the united interests of the 
throne and the nation. His dismission was principally inju- 
rious, because it conveyed a most explicit declaration that the 
concessions which the crown had made were not voluntary, 
and that in future other policy would be adopted. ‘The effect 
was instantaneous, ‘The people rose in a body and assaulted 
the Bastile. By this exploit, they filled their breasts with the 
excitement so grateful toa mob. While they enjoyed the 
pleasure of committing a riot, they associated with their feel- 
ings the sentiments of liberty and the rights of man. The 
cause of the crown was connected with that of the Bastile. 
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In this delusion, it is unfortunate that a king so paternal was 
not permitted to do justice to his own character, and to let. 
the nation know that he was not their enemy, that he relied 
only on their affection, and had no interest but in their hap- 
piness. 

By a like miscalculation, Mirabeau and others. really aris- 
tocratical in principle, were allowed to act the part of advo- 
cates of the national cause, and to engross all occasions of 
obtaining popular favour. ‘Though the king had no disposi- 
tion to employ force, yet there were certain indications that 
he intended to resort to it, which did him injury. The prin- 
cipal force, the army of citizens, were ready to place them- 
selves under the standard of the National Assembly ; not- 
withstanding which, he presumed to use measures of intimi- 
dation ; such measures as inspired no sense of danger, but 
merely gave cowards the opportunity of behaving like heroes. 
German regiments were seen moving towards Paris by order 
of the king, and one would imagine, in pursuance of the ad- 
vice of some enemy of the throne, for the purpose of covering 
it with odium. Fora sovereign, who exposes himself to the 
occasion of receiving such an address as that made by 
the National Assembly to Louis, needs to be supported by 
100,000 troops, who have no participation in the feelings of 
the people. 


‘Sire, we intreat you in the name of our country, iu the name 
ef your happiness and your fame; send back your soldiers to the 
stations whence your advisers have drawn them; send back that 
artillery which is destined to cover your frontiers; send back, 
above all, the foreign troops, those allies of the nation, whom we 
pay for defending, and not for disquieting our homes. Your ma- 


jesty has no occasion for them; why should a monarch, adored bv 


twenty-five mi:lions of Frenchmen, call, at a heavy expense, around 
his throne a few thousand foreigners? Sire, in the midst of your 
children be guarded by their affection,’ 


The king, yielding to this address, promised to issue orders 
for the departure of the troops. To communicate this reso- 
lution, he appeared before the Assembly in person, and was 
received with the usual marks of affection. The deputies 
felt, however, the consequence which the occasion gave them. 
They saw him confess an errour which they suspected he did 
not repent. His humiliation was more apparent than bis sin. 
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cerity ; and he was unable to recover the confidence he had 
lost. He retraced his steps, but the print remained. Ren- 
dered confident by this success, the Assembly were disposed 
no longer te s iffer the ministry, who had advised this meas- 
ure and others equally obnoxious, to remain abeut the king’s 
person. ‘Ph vy demanded the dismission of the Baron de Bre- 
teuil, and the recall of M. Necker. ‘he transports, excited 
through France by this event. are well described by Mad. de 

Stael, 2 and, allowing fer all the partiality which she naturally 
felt for her father, stow to what a height his popularity had 
ariived. ‘They at the same tiie convince us, it Was nota 
local faction which gave the first impulse to the revolution. 


‘In the journey from Bale to Paris, the newly constituted au- 
tvorities c: me out to address M. Necker, as he passed through 
the towns; he! recommended to them respect for A 79 atten- 
tion to the clergy and nobility, and love for the King He pre- 
vailed on them to grant passports to several persons” who were 
quitting France. The baron de Besenval, who had commanded a 
part of the German troops, was arrested at the distance of ten 
leagues from Paris, and the municipality of the capital had order- 
ed him to be brougiit thither. M. Necker took on himself to sus- 
pend the execution of this order, in the dread, for which there 
were but too strong reasons. that the populace of Paris would have 
massacred him in its rage. But M. Necker felt all the danger 
that he incurred, in acting t! us on the mere ground of his popu- 
larity. Accordingly, the day after his return to Versailles, he re- 
paired to the Hotel de Ville of Paris to give an explanation of his 
conduct, 

‘Let me be permitted to dwell once: mare on this day, the last 
of pure happiness i in my life, which, however, had hardly becun 
its course. The whole populati: in of Paris rushed in crowds into 
the streets; men and women were seen at the windows. and on 
the roofs, calling out Vive .W..Necker. As he drew near the 
Hotel de Ville the acclam:.tions redoubled, the square was filled 
with a multitude animated by one feeling, and pressing forward 
to receive a single man, and ‘that man was my fat! ier. He enter- 
ed the hal: of the Hotel de Ville, explained to the newly elected 
magistrates the order that he had given to save M, de Besenval ; 
and urging to them, with his accustoi.ed delicacy, al! that pleaded 
in favour of those who had acted in obedience to their sovereign, 
and in defence of a state of things that had existed during sev eral 
centuries, he asked an amnesty for the past, whatever it might! be, 
and reconciliation for the future. ‘The confederates of Rutli, in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, when they swore to de- 
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liver Switzerland, swore at the same time to be just towards their 
adversaries ; and it was doubtless to this noble resolution that 
they were indebted for their triumph. _ Hardly had M. Neck- 
er pronounced the wurd amnesty, than it came home to every 
heart; the people collected m the square were eager to partici- 
pate init. M. Necker then came forward on the balcony, and 
proclaiming in a loud voice the sacred words of peace among 
Frenchmen of all parties, the whole multitude answered him with 













































transport. As for me, I saw nothing after this instant, for L was 
bereft of my senses by joy.’ vol.i. pp. 149, 150. 
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the nobility and clergy, together with tie deputies of the 
third estate, were actuated, it must be allowed, by some hb- 
eral sentiments. ‘Tacitus complains that the portion of Ro- 
- man history left for him, presented a picture only of horrors ; 
and the historian of this period, if he would not wisii te con- 
fine himself to the recital of errours, and the reprobation of 
crimes, must economise the little virtue which he may tind in 
_ this Assembly. When violence was committed, he may in 
- many instances trace it to the excess of some generous prin- 
ciple; and those resolutions, which, on the first impression, 
seem to have proceeded from a conspiracy to destroy the 
state, may be fuund to have been dictated by an honest desire 
to reform it. They passed decrees, raiher than enacted 
laws. Their main object was to form a new constitution, 
opposed as much as possible to every thing which they had 
witnessed, and they began by declaring certain doctrines, to 
which little objection could be made in the abstract, but which, 
applied without regard to the actual state of society, produced 
injustice and disorder. ‘They declared for instance, (and it 
is true.) that the system of tythes is a most unfavourable in- 
cumbrance on lands. But the abolition of tythes without in- 
demnity to the clergy, and without charge to the landholder, 
who received his title on condition of paying them, is une- 
qual, and cruel. ‘They had never been occupied in the busi- 
ness of legislation, and were not instructed as to the difference 
between speculation and experiment. They seemed to con- 
sider France as peopled by a raceof unimpassioned men, who 
had more need of encouragement than restraint, and that their 
natural intelligence, under the patronage of the government, 
was sufficient to secure social happiness. Among their good 
actsy they passed a decree in favour of liberty of speech and 
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of the press. ‘They shewed their disinterestedness by allow- 
ing writers to attack their proceedings with impunity, and 
even before the doors of the Assemuly, they were accustomed 
to hear every species of invective. 1 hey established the tri- 
al by jury and secured the freedom of worship. Mad. de 
Staci relates an anecdote which illustrates the extreme sensi- 
bility feit by the people, on the subject of personal security. 
be here was a committee, havi ing no power whatever of manag- 
ng affairs of police, and remov ed as far as possible from the 
Semhonan of espionage, Which unfortunately took the name of 
commitiee of inquiry. ‘The name was so odious, that M. Voy- 
del, a worthy man, but president of the committee, was re- 
fused admission into any party. 
The errours of the Constituent Assembly. proceeded from an 
indiscriminate antipathy to existing institutions. After de- 
priving the nobility of their pr ivileges, they wished to extin- 
guish the recollection of their ever having existed. ‘They 
proposed, says Mad. de Stael, that the names of estates, 
which noble families had borne for a ages, should be renounc- 
ed, and the patronymic appellations resumed. 


‘In this way the MWontmorencies would have been called Bouch- 
ard ; La Fayette, Mottie ; Mirabeau, Riguetti. This would have 
heen stripping France of her history 5 vm: no man, how democrat- 
ic soever, either would or ought to réhibdnde in this manner the 
memory of his ancestors. The day after this decree was passed, 
the newspaper writers printed 1 im their accounts of the sitting Ri- 
guetti the elder, instead of Comte de Mirabeau: he went up in a 
rage to the reporters who were taking notes of the debates in the 
assembly, and said to them, * You have by your Riguettz put Eu- 
rope out of its reckoning for three days.”” This effusion encour- 
ased every one to resume the name borne by his father.’ p, 221 


M. Necker was desirous of introducing a constitution re- 
sembling that of England, apprehensive lest the abolition of 
the order of the nobility should destroy the just counterpoise 
between the people and the crown. It was, however, most 
difficult to convince the Assembly.—whose object was to ele- 
vate the standing of the people, and to place them near the 
throne,—that it was necessary, in order to secure their rights, 
to interpose a body so odious as that of the nobility. If those 
rights were in danger. they preferred to secure them by di- 
minishing the power of the sovereign ; and they proc eeded in 
fact to reduce Louis X Vi nearly to the state of a private gen- 
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tleman, with the name of king. Neither his ministers nor 
the judicial officers were to be appointed by himself. They 
left little else besides his life to be the object of a future sur- 
render to the nation. 

A slender provision was made for the clergy on con- 
dition of their supporting the new government. Those, 
whose consciences would not allow them to accede, were lett 
tov wander about, subsisting on precarious charity. ‘The love 
and veneration, which many of the priests had acquired by 
their innocent lives, and by atl the associations attached to 
heir holy calling, must have excited much pity for their fate ; 
and the citizen, if at any time the high purpose of regenerat- 
ing France permitted him to look around him, must have 
lamented the distress which his efforts had produced. 

The French are fond of spectacle ; and the assembly, to 
gratify this taste, and to enjoy the pleasure of having their 
conduct approved by the public voice, procured a grand meet- 
ing to be had of deputies from the national guards in every 
department. It is thus described ; 


‘The eighty-three departments sent deputies from their nation- 
al cuards, t to take an oath of fidelity to the new constitution. It 
was not, it is true, as yet completed; but the principles which it 
declared sacred had obtained universal assent. Patriotic enthu- 
siasm was so strong, that all Paris moved in a mass to the “ fed- 
eration of 1790,” as it had moved the year before to the destruc- 
tion of the Bastile. 

‘ The assemblage of the national militia was to take place in 
the Champ de Mars, in front of the Military School, and not far 
from the Hotel des Invalides. It was necessary to erect around 
this extensive space eminences of green turf, to held the specta- 
tors. Women of the first rank were seen joining the crowd of 
voluntary labourers, who came to bear a part in the preparations 
for the fete. Ina line from the Military School, and in front of 
the Seine, which flows past the Champ de Mars, steps had been 
raised, with a tent to accommodate the King, Queen, and all the 
court. Eighty-three spears fixed in the cround, and bearing each 
the colours of its respective department, formed a vast circle, 
of which the amphitheatre, prepared for the royal family, made a 
part. At the other extremity was seen an altar, pre ared for 
mass, which, on this great occasion, was celebrated by M. de Tal- 
leyrand, then Bishop of Autun. M. de la Fayette approached 
this altar to take the oath of fidelity to the nation, the law, and the 
King; and the-vath, and the man who pron rounced it, excited a 
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strong feeling of confidence. The spectators felt an intoxication 
of dehght : the King and liberty seemed to them, at that time, 
completely united.” p. 228. 


The French princes and nobility. having offered a vain re- 
sistance to these measures, quitted France, and sought the sup- 
port of the neighbouring states. Louis also attempting to es- 
cape, Was arrested at Var ennes, and brought back to Paris a 
prisoner. 


‘The Assembly, as soon as it was informed of the arrest of the 
royal family at Varennes, sent thither commissaries, among whoin 
were Pethion and Barnave: Pethion, a man without infurmation 
or elevation of soul, saw the misfortune of the most affecting vic- 
tins without being moved by it. Barnave felt a respectful pity, 
particularly for the Queen ; and from that time forward. he, Du- 
port, Lameta, Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely, Chapelier, Thouret, 
and others, united all their influence to that of M. de la Fayette, 
to the restoration of royalty. 
‘The King and his family, on returning from Varennes, made 
a mournful entry into Paris; the clothes of the King and Queen 
were covered with dust; the two children of the royal family 
looked with surprise on the mass of people who came forth with 
an air of command into the nresence of its fallen masters. Mad- 
ame Elizabeth appeared, in ‘the midst of this illustrious family, 
like a being already sanctified, and which has no longer any thing 
in common with the world. Three of the body guards, placed on 
the outside seat of the carriage, were exposed every moment to 
the danger of being massacred, and deputies of the Constituent 
Assem! ily placed themselves repeatedly betweeen them and the 
enraged part of the populace who thirsted for their death. It was 
thus that the king returned to the palace of his ancestors. Alas? 
what a sad pres: we | ! and how truly was it fulfilled pp. 249, 250 


‘Vie mob once in derision obliged Louis to put on his head 
the bunnét rouge, but it was a still greater mockery to place 
him on the throne, after a mode of treatment which de- 
prived lim of all personal dignity. 

The collection of emigrants in hostile position on the bor- 
ders of France, and the threatening attitude taken by Prussia, 
Saxony and Austria, had an effect opposite to the one desired. 
Wiis it, as alleged by the latter power, the intention to coerce 
france to give additional strength to its internal government, 
ov in other words to revest in tire king some of the preroga- 
tives of which they had deprived him? Menace was not 
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calculated to reconcile the nation to the throne. On the con- 
trary, the war gave France a new motive for doing the 
work of destruction thoroughly. Could it be imagined that 
the king would be confided into carry on a war against those 
who were fighting for his cause? ‘Treachery was immediate- 
ly suspected. ‘The minister of war was charged with a de- 
sign to delay the march of the troops and the supply of pro- 
visions. In times of tumult and clamour, it is only the loud- 
est voice that is heard. ‘That voice cried for the downfall of 
the throne. 

The nobility combined for the purpose of regaining some 
of their privileges. Their chance of success in this contest 
was most hopeless. One hundred thousand could hardly ex- 
pect to prevail in forcing twenty-five millions to recognise 
distinctions which they hated. But by taking arms, they 
exposed themselves to the forfeiture of all their estates. ‘These 
forfeitures contributed to fill the exhausted treasury to such 
a degree, that forty two revolutionary armies existing at one 
time, were hardly sufficient to exhaust it. These funds, to- 
gether with the lands of the clergy, supplied the means of 
opposing all the efforts of their former proprietors. and of the 
nations who aided their cause. How complete is the revolu- 
tion, when we see the treasures of the church turned into the 
military chest, and made the wages of bloodshed and cruel- 
ty! 
Almost the last act which the king was compelled to do, 
was to issue severe decrees against his brothers, his friends 
and his allies. He was however made once more to swear 
fidelity to the constitution. 


“The Marseillois, sent to the Champ de Mars to celebrate the 
14th of July, bore, on their tattered hats, the inscription, “ Pethi- 
on or death !”? ‘They passed before the raised seats on which the 
royal family were placed, calling out, Vive Pethion! a miserable 
name, which even the mischief that he did has not been able to 
redeem from obscurity! A few feeble voices could with difficul- 
ty be heard, when calling Vive le Rot! asa last adieu, a final 
prayer. 

* The expression of the Queen’s countenance will never be ef- 
faced from my remembrance: her eyes were swollen with tears ; 
the splendour of her dress, the dignity of her deportment, formed 
4 contrast with the train that surrounded. Only a few national 
guards separated her from the populace ; the armed men, assem- 
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42 Mad. de Stael’s French Revolution. [ Dec. 
bled in the Champ de Mars, seemed collected rather for a tumult 
than a fete. The King repaired on foot from the pavilion, under 
which he sat, all the way to the altar, raised at the end of the 
Champ de Mars. It was there that he had to take, a second time, 
an oath of fidelity to the constitution, of which the relics were 
about to crush the throne. A crowd of children followed the King 
with acclamations—children as yet unconscious of the crime with 
which their fathers were about to sully themselves. 

‘It required the character of Louis XVI, that character of mar- 
tyr which he ever upheld, to support as he did such a situation, 


His mece of walking, his countenance, had something remarka- 
ble in them: on other occasions one might have wished tor more 


grandeur in his deportment; on the present, to remain in every 
respect the same was enough to appear sublime. I marked at a 
distance his head, distinguished by its powder from the black 
locks of those that accompanied him ; his dress, still embroidered 
as before, was more conspicuous when close to the coarse attire 
of the lower orders, whe pressed around him. When he mount- 
ed the steps of the altar, he seemed a sacred victim offering him- 
self as a voluntary sacrifice. He descended; and, crossing anew 
the disordered ranks, returned to take his place beside the Queen 
and his children. After that day the people saw him no mure 
till they saw him on the scaffold.’ pp. 295, 296. 


Tne scaFFoLtp !—This is a proper introduction tothe scenes 
which followed. But we feel no inclination to describe them, 
The preceding observations were forced upon us by the pe- 
rusal of Mad. de Stacl’s book, on which we will now make a 
few remarks. 

Mad. de Stael has, in this work, described wiih great force 
of eloquence the most :ateresting events of the French revolu- 
tion, from its commencement to the first abdication of Buo- 
naparte. ‘These occupy the two first volumes and received 
her last revision. ‘The third volume contains reflections on 
the ensuing events till the spring of 1816, together with re- 
marks on the constitution, laws and manners of the English. 
This volume the editors have published without addition to 
her manuscript, though some of the chapters appear to be 
unfinished, 

Mad. de Stael’s design, originally, was to write only the 
life of M. Necker; but this was so connected with public 
events, that she was obliged to become the historian of the 
revolution, as well as the biographer of her father. ‘The book 
appeared in France with great eclat, and was generally pro- 
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1818.] 


nounced to be her greatest work ; one, in which she had dis- 
played in a higher degree the various talents, which her oth- 
er publications had evinced, and which procured her the hon- 
our of being declared by great authority the first female wri- 
ter of the age. She had happily selected a subject in which 
every passion was engaged. Interest in her country, affec- 
tion for her father and resentment against her persecutor, 
all conspired to call forth the most powerful energies of her 
mind. She addressed readers who had sympathies at her 
command, and who supplied, by their own recollections, much 
colouring to her dark pictures. She, who could describe the 


fictitious distresses of Corinne, could well paint the images 


of grief and despair which France presented. She had only 
to give utterance to the feelings that filled her heart. There 
is besides an interest attached to this work from its being her 
last effort. The manuscript, from which death wrests the 
hand, before it permits the last sentence to be completed, re- 
ceives an impression solemn and affecting. Criticism spares 
faults, where time to correct them has been denied; and 
praise is bestowed without reluctance when it falis on the tomb. 
There is a melancholy correspondence, too, between the sub- 
ject of the work, and the fate of the writer. The dying ac- 
cents of the finest genius of France are employed in lament- 
ing the ruin of her country. 

The talents of Mad. de Stael were much favoured by the 
means of education which her birth allowed her. She was 
the only child of M. Necker, and from her infancy became 
the object of his pride and solicitude. The high concerns of 
first minister of France were not suffered to encroach in the 
least degree on his attention to her improvement. His house 
was the resort of the first men of the age, who witnessed and 
encouraged the development of her powers. For M. Necker 
did not shine only in public; he joined to knowledge of af- 
fairs, literary taste and the graces of conversation, and his 
society was courted not only by ministers of state, but by the 
fashionable and the literary. Her mother, it is well known, 
had engaged the affections of Gibbon. Their union was pre- 
rented by the interposition of his father. Her elegant person 
acquired its principal charm in the view of the philosopher, 
from the virtues and accomplishments of her mind. ‘Their 
friendship continued till the death of Gibbon, and was sup-. 
ported by a literary intercourse on her part, which sufficient- 
ly justified his partiality. 
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44 Mad. de Stael’s French Revolution. [ Dec. 


Mad. de Stael published her first work, * on the character 
and writings of Rousseau,’ so early as the age of twenty. 
The literary world turned with wonder to behold an author 
so young produce a work, which placed her at once at the 
lead of ail the females of France, and of every cominentator 
on Rousseau. She challenged established opinions without 
fear, and threw down her glove in defiance. Like Joan of 
Arc, she wielded the weapons of men much better than they. 
Claiming no indulgence for her sex, she sprang into the are- 
na among veterans, and demanded applause by the power 
and agility with which she measured her strength with theirs. 

Mad. de Stael soon afierwards wrote a comedy, entitled, 
‘Sophia, or Secret Sentiments,’ and a tragedy founded on the 
story of Lady Jane Grey, the reputation of which has been 
confined principally to France. ‘These were soon succeeded 
by the publication of her thoughts on the drama, in which 
she ventures to condemn the tyranny which confines the 
French stage within the uniies of Aristotle, and affects to im- 
itate the language of men, by transposing it into monotonous 
verse Her opinions had the support of d’Alembert,—but Cor- 
neille, Racine and Moliere had fixed the French taste, and 
prevented any appeal to nature and reason. 

We have already noticed the zeal with which she witness- 
ed every scene of the revolution. She wished it success, 
presuming it would lead to liberty, and was therefore by no 
means partial to the Queen of France, whose education dis- 
posed her to favour arbitrary power. Mad. de Stael did 
herself then the greater honour by taking the part of the 
deserted Maria Antoinette. In the reign of terrour, when 
independence of mind was treason, two months before the ex- 
ecution of the Queen, Mad. de Stael appealed to the nation in 
her behalf. 

Her father quitted Paris forever in 1790, but her duty, as 
wife of the ambassador ot Sweden, and the heroic feeling, which 
loves to approach near to great events, induced her to con- 
tinue there two years longer. The crisis then became so 
alarming, that she could no more serve the cause of her 
friends nor protect herself. She has in many parts of her 
book, indirectly made a display of the heroism of her own 
character, while she is intending merely to describe the dan- 
ie ger of her friends. ‘lhe most remarkable passage,—that re- 
fe lating to the 10th of August,—is teo long to be inserted. We 
ie can insert only the following. 
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‘One particular circumstance may be of use in depicturing 
this epoch of 1793, when perils were multiplied at every step. A 
young French gentleman, M, Achille du Chayla, nephew of the 
Count de Jaucourt, wished to escape from France under a Swiss 

assport which we had sent him; for we t' ought ourselves quite 
at liberty to deceive tyrants. At Morel, a frontier town, situated 
at the foot of Mount Jura, suspicions were entertained that M. 
du Chayla was not what his passport pretended, and he was ar- 
rested with a declaration that he must remain a prisoner, till the 
lieutenant of the district of Nyon should attest that he was a Swiss. 
M. de Jaucourt was then staying in my house, under one of those 
Swedish names of which we were the inventors. At the news of 
his nephew’s arrest, his despair was extreme ;: for the young man, 
at that time an object of pursuit, the bearer of a false passport, 
and, besides, son to one of the chiefs of the army of Conde, would 
have been instantly shot, had his name been discovered. ‘There 
remained only one hope; it was to prevail upon M. Reverdil, 
lieutenant-bailiff of the district of Nyon, to claim M. du Chayla 
as in reality a native of the Pays de Vaud. 

‘I went to M. Reverdil to ask this favour of him: he was an 
old friend of my parents. and one of the most enlightened and 
most respectable men in French Switzerland.* He at first refus- 
ed, opposing to me the most weighty motives ; he was scrupulous 
of deviating from truth for any object whatsoever, and besides, 
as a magistrate, he was fearful of compromising his country by an 
act of falsehood. “If the truth is discovered,” said he, “ we 
shall no longer have the right of claiming our own countrymen 
who may be arrested in France; and thus I expose the interest of 
those who are intrusted to me, for the safety of a man to whom I 
owe nothing.” ‘This argument had a very plausible aspect ; but 
the pious fraud which I solicited could alone save the life of a 
man, over whose head the axe of the murderer was suspended. 
T remained two hours with M. Reverdil, seeking to vanquish his con- 
science by his humanity ; he resisted long, but when I repeated 
to him several times, “ If you say no.—an only son, aman without 
reproach, is assassinated within four-and-twenty hours, and your 
mere word kills him,” my emotion, or rather his own, triumphed 
over every other consideration, and the young Du Chayla was 
elaimed. It was the first time, that a circumstance presented 
itself to me, in which two duties struggled against each other with 
equal force. But still think, as I thought twenty-three years 


* *M. Reverdil was chosen to preside over the education of the King of 
Nenmark. He wrote, during his residence in the North, very interesting 
memoirs of the events of which he was a witness. These memoirs have not 
yet appeared.’ 
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ago, that the present danger of the victim ought to prevail over 
the uncertain dangers of the future. There is not in the short 
space of existence a greater chance of happiness, than to save the 
life of an innocent man; and I know not how it would be possi- 
ble to resist this seduction, by supposing it in such a case to 
be one. pp. 348, 349. 








Returning to Paris in 1795, Mad. de Stael again took the 
course which friendship dictated at the expense of her life. 








The condition of several of the emigrants excited her com- [7 
passion, and moved her to make an exertion for their recall. FF 
for this service, she drew on herself the denunciation of Le- FF 
gendre. ‘his man is even now remembered for the resem- [7 
blance his character bears to that of a tiger, which is Fy 
sure of the prey ou which it springs. She escaped under fF 
the shelter afforded her by the official capacity of her hus- fF 
band. Such public spirit demands our applause. It is the FD 
only reward that a female can obtain. Men are tempted toin- JF 
cur danger by office and emolument ; and still society, besides * 
satisfying these terms, holds itself accountable to honour FD 
their achievements. But a female, who is denied the encour- : | 
agements that operate most powerfully on the passions, de- FT 
serves much more commendation, when she devotes her safe- fF TI 
ty to the cause of humanity. 7. 
Mad. de Stael published soon after this period, ‘Reflec- FD ,, 
tions on Peace, addressed to the French nation,’ besides two [fF fo 
philosophical works, entitled, «Influence of the Passionson [FD Ti 
the happiness of individuals and nations,’ and ¢ Literature ca 
considered in its relations with social institutions.’ Herfame — hu 
at this time became so extended, that foreigners were ambi- [—> 
tious of her acquaintance- * he 
Mr. T'weddel, the accomplished English traveller, thus | pl 
speaks of her. : . 
‘Mad de Stael is a most surprising personage. Shehas f— 
more wit than any man or woman, I ever saw. She is plain, : 
and has no good feature but her eyes, and yet she contrives : pi 
by her astonishing powers of speech, to talk herself into the , ha 
possession of a figure that is not disagreeable.’ Z'weddel’s Ree Fe 
mains, 118. fi 
It was in 1797 that Mad. de Stael first saw Buonaparte. . gi 
Recollecting the hostility that has subsisted between these ; 4 
two personages, it is interesting to learn the first impressions poh 


she received from his manners and appearance. 
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‘I could not find words to repty to him, when he came to me to 
say, that he had sought my tather at Coppet, and that he regretted 
having passed into Switzerland without seeing him. But, when I 
was a little recovered from the confusion of admiration, a strongly 

marked sentiment of fear succeeded. Buonaparte, at that time, 
had no power $ he was even believed to be not a little threatened 
by the captious suspicions of the Directory; so that the fear 
which he inspired was caused only by the singular effect of his 
person upon nearly all who approached him. [had seen men 
highly worthy of esteem; I had likewise seen monsters of feroci- 
ty: there was nothing in the effect which Buonaparte produced 
on me, that could bring back to my recollection either the one or 
the other. I soon perceived, in the different opportunities which 
I had of meeting him during his stay at Paris, that his character 
could not be defined by the words which we commonly use; he 
was neither good, nor violent, nor gentle, ner cruel, after the 
manner of individuals of whom we have any knowledge. Such a 
being had no fellow, and therefore could neither feel nor excite 
sympathy ; ; he was more or less than man. His cast of character, 
his understanding, his language, were stamped with the impress 
of an unknown nature ;—an additional advantage, as we have 
elsewhere observed, for the subjugation of Frenchmen. 

‘Far from recovering my confidence by seeing Buonaparte 
more frequently, he constantly intimidated ime more and more. 
I had a confused feeling that no emotion of the heart could act 
upon him. He regards a human being as an action or a thing, 
not as a fellow creature. He doves not hate more than he loves 3 ; 
for him nothing exists but himself; all other creatures are ciphers. 
The force of his will consists in the impossibility of disturbing the 
calculations of his egotism; he is an able chess-player, and the 
human race is the opponent to whom he proposes to give check- 
mate. His successes depend as much on the qualities in which 
he is deficient as on the talents which he possesses. Neither 
pity, nor allurement, nor religion, nor attachment to any idea 
whatsoever, could turn him aside from his principal direction. 
He is for his self-interest what the just man should be for virtue ; 
if the end were good, his perseverance would be noble. 

‘Every time that { heard him speak, I was struck with his su- 
periority ; yet it had no similitude to that of men instructed and 
cultivated by study or society, such as those of whom France and 
England can furnish examples. But his discourse indicated a 
fine perception of circumstances, such as the sportsman has of the 
game which he pursues. Sometimes he related the political 
and military ev ents of his lite in a very interesting manner ; he 
had even somewhat of Italian imagination in narratives which 
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48 Mad. de Stael’s French Revolution. [ Dec, 
allowed of gayety. Yet nothing could triumph over my invinci- |- 
ble aversion for what I perceived in him. I felt in his soul a 
cold sharp-edged sword, which froze the wound that it inflicted; | 7 
I perceived in his understanding a profound irony, from which 
nothing great er beautiful, not even his own glory could escape; 
for he despised the nation whose suffrages he wished, and no spark 
of enthusiasm was mingled with his desire of astonishing the hu- 
man race. 

‘ [t was in the interval between the return of Buonaparte and [| ~ 
his departure for Beypt, that is to say, about the end of 1797, [- 
that 1 saw him several times at Paris; and never could I dissi- 
pate the difficulty of breathing which I experienced in his pres- 
ence. I was one day at table ‘between him and the Abbe Sieyes ; 
—a singular situation, if I had been able to foresee what after- 

wards happened. i examined the figure of Buonaparte with at- 
tention; but whenever he discovered that my looks were fixed 





ed at random, to mislead any one who might wish to observe the 
external signs of what was passing within. | 

‘The Abbe Sieyes conversed during dinner unaffectedly and 
fluently, as suited a mind of his degree “of strength. He express- 
ed himself concerning iny father with a sincere esteem. He is the 
only man, said he, who has ever united the most perfect precision in 
the calculations of a great financier to the imagination of a poet. 
This eulogium pleased me, because it characterized him. Buona- 
parte, who heard it, also said some obliging things concerning my 
father aud me, but like a man who takes no interest in individuals 
whom he cannot make use of in the accomplishment of his own 


, olat 

upon him, he had the art of taking away all expression from his : —_ 
FZ. 

eyes, as if they had been turned into marble. His countenance 4 iy 

was then immoveable, except a vague simile which his lips assum- H ein 





ends. 

‘His figure, at that time thin and pale, was rather ‘agreeable; [> 
he has since grown fat, which does not become him ; for we can > writ 
scarcely tolerate a character which inflicts so many sufferings on ff Poli 

others, if we do not believe it to be a torment to the person ~ him- Par 
self. As his stature is short, and his waist very long, he appeared ' info 
to much more advantage on horseback than on foot. In every . )6€UO@# 
respect it is war, and only war, which suits him. His manners " feeli 
in society are constrained, without timidity ; he has an air of vul- > wou 
garity w hen he is at his ease, and of disdain when he is not; dis- B dau: 
dain suits him best, and accerdingly he indulges in it w thant Bost 
scruple. wk, 

‘ By a natural vocation to the regal office, he already addressed ory 
trifling questions to all who were presented to him. Are you 4 i 
married P was his question to one of the guests. How many chil- ; ‘ 
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dren have you? said he to another. How long is it since you 
arrived ? When do you set out? and other interrogations of a 
similar kind, which establish the superiority of him who puts 
them over those who submit to be thus questioned. He already 
took delight in the art of embarrassing, by saying disagreeable 
things ; an art which he has since reduced into a system, as he 
has every other mode of subjugating men by degrading them. At 
this epoch, however, he had a desire to please, fur he confined to 
his own thoughts the project of overturning the Directory, and 
substituting himself in its stead ; but in spite of this desire, one 
would have said that, unlike the prophet, he cursed inveluntarily, 
though he iutended to bless. | 

‘1 saw him one day approach a French lady distinguished for 
her beauty, her wit, and the ardour of her opinions. He placed 
himself straight before her, like the stiffest of the German gener- 


' als, and said to her, “ Madam, I don’t like women to meddle with — 
_ politics.” ‘ You are right, General,” replied she; “ but in a 


country where they lose their heads, it is natural for them to desire 
to know the reason.”? Buonaparte made no answer. He is a man 


who is calmed by an effective resistance ; those who have borne 


his despotism deserve to be accuse(l as much as he himself.’ vol, 
i. pp. 387—390. 


M. Necker published in 1802, his work, entitled, « Last 
Views on Politics and Finance.’ Having anticipated the 
change which Buonaparte was about to make from the con- 
sular to the imperial government, he ventured to state some 
objections. He endeavoured at the same time to conciliate 
the first consul by the most respectful language, and compli- 
mented him so far as to call him ‘the necessary man.’ It 
was not however the policy of Buonaparte to suffer any in- 
terference with his designs. A most reproachful letter was 
written to the author, directing him to meddle no more with 
politics. As a punishment, Mad. de Stael was banished from 
Paris, because, as was alleged, she had given her father false 
information on the state of France. 

Here commences the long exile which Mad. de Stael so 
feelingly deplores. Buonaparte knew that he could not 
wound the father so painfully as by inflicting the blow on the 
daughter, and that no suffering would be so afflictive to her 
as a banishment from Paris, where centered her glory and 
affections. She there drew a crowd about her by the charm 
of her conversation, and exercised a dominion by her intel-, 


ligence, more enviable than that which the consul possessed 
Vol. VIII. No. 1. 7 
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by his power. He probably did feel some envy at her en- 
joying a species of influence in the circles of Paris, indepen- 
dent of rank,—an unconstrained influence, which expressed 
itself in the eyes, and was marked by the devoted attention of 
all who surrounded Mad. de Stael. ‘The only acceptable in- 
demnity which she could pay, for dividing with him the pub- 
lic admiration, was to praise him. He would not suffer any 
distinction to exist, unless his name was conn. cted with it. 
He demanded that bis image should be associated with every 
thing that occupied the public view. Mad. de Stael, howev- 
er, never condescended to flatter him, and this departure from 
the habits of the public was so singular and obnoxious, that 
her residence in Paris was no longer tolerated. ‘The temple 
which she erected to literature, and where she presided, did 
not bear on its front tle insignia of Napoleon, and it was 
theretore to be destroyed. 

She has the credit of having persevered in preserving her 
sincerity, in defiance of the mortifications which the anger of 
the emperor suggested, aud in opposition to the general ex- 
ample of servility and adulation. She had a right to esti- 
mate highly the importance which her celebrity gave. It was 
in her power to give reputation through Europe to any one 
whom she chose to distinguish in her works, which were 
every Where read, ‘The resentment expressed by the empe- 
ror is an involuntary homage paid to her talents, when it is 
considered, that the principal offence that can be imputed to 
her, is the neglect of mentioning his name. 

She shared with her father at Coppet the pain of exile, 
and dispelled in some degree the tedium of seclusion by de- 
voting herself to literary pursuits. At length, after eight 
years, she prepared her manuscript of Germany for the press, 
having carefully avoided every allusion to the emperor of 
France, and even forborne to speak of the political state of 
Germany. Such restraints, it is evident, must have embar- 
rassed the work, and would have discouraged a writer of 
less resources ;—but her genius seemed to flow with more 
force in proportion as its channel was narrowed. She sub- 
mitted her manuscript to the censor, and those passages 
which, even by remote analogy, could be applied to Napo- 
leon, were erased, and the remainder suffered to be published. 
The printer had struck off 10,000 copies, when, behold the 
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vary ordered a corps of gendarmes to seize and destroy 
the whole impression. ‘The poor commissary, Mad. de Stael 
remarks, died of the excessive fatigue incurred in executing 
this order in the expeditious manner demanded of him. 

She had obtained permission to approach within a few 
leagues of Paris, ostensibly for the purpose of embarking for 
America, but, in fact, that she might superintend the publica- 
tion of her work. This grace being no longer indulged to 
her, she was remanded to her state of exile by a sarcastic 
letter from the minister of police, which informed her, that 
the air of France did not suit her constitution. Sentinels 
were placed over her to limit her excursions within the cir- 
cuit of four leagues. Napoleon then had the range of the 
whole continent, and Mad. de Stael was confined under a 
guard at Coppet! As soon as the emperor’s attention was 
occupied by his campaign against Russia, she embraced the 
opportunity of escaping into that country under the protec- 
tion of a passport from Alexander, ane was at Moscow on- 
ly one month before the entry of the French army. There, 
standing on the top of the ancient palace of the Czars, her 
mind was filled with prophetic vision, as her eyes wandered 
over the city extended beneath her. It seemed already de- 
voted to destruction by him whom the Germans called the 
Man of Fate. 

The courtesy and condescension, with which Mad. de Stael 
was received by Alexander, formed a striking contrast with 
her late treatment, and she mentions his name with appro- 
bation, not in any degree diminished by her usual aversion to 
despotic government. 


‘Far from thinking that the merit of the Emperor Alexander 
is exaggerated by flattery, | would almost say that sufficient jus- 
tice is not done him, because, like all the friends of liberty, he la- 
bours under the prepossession existing against the way of think- 
ing in what is called the good company of Europe. People are 
always attributing his political views to personal calculations, as 
if in our days disinterested sentiments ceuld no longer enter the 
human heart. Doubtless, it is of high importance to Russia that 
France should not be crushed, and France can be restored only 
by the aid of a constitutional government supported by the assent 
of the nation. But, was the Emperor Alexander actuated by self- 
ish thoughts when he conferred on the part of Poland, ceded to 


him by the last treaties, those rights which human reason at pres~ 
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ent calls for in all directions ? Some wish to reproach him with 
the admiration which he testified during a time for Buonaparte : 
but was it not natural that great military talents should dazzle a 
young sovereign of a warlike spirit? Was it possible that he, 
distant as he was from France, should penetrate, like us, through 
the artifices of which Buovaparte made a frequent use, in prefer- 
ence even to all the otlier means at his command? When the 
Emperor Alexander acquired a thorough knowledge of the enemy 
with whom he had to contend, what resistance did he not oppose 
to him P One of his capitals was taken: still he refused that 
peace which Napoleon offered him with extreme eagerness. Af- 
ter the troops of Buonaparte were driven from Russia, Alexander 
carried all his force into Germany to aid in the deliverance of 
that country, and when the remembrance of the French power 
still caused hesitation in regard to the plan of campaign proper to 
be followed, he decided that it was indispensable to march to Pa- 
ris; and all the successes of Europe are connected with the bold- 
ness of that resolution. It would be painful to me, I confess, to 
render homage to this determination, had not the Emperor Alex- 
ander in 1814 acted a generous part towards France; and had 
not he, in the advice that he gave, constantly respected the hon- 


our and liberty of the nation. The liberal side is that which he. 


has supported on every occasion ; and if he has 1} ot made it tri- 
umph so much as might have been wished, ought we not at least 
to be surprised that such an instinct for what is noble, such a love 
of what is just, should have been born in his heart, like a flower 
of heaven, in the midst of so many obstacles ? 

‘IT have had the honour of conversing several times with the 
Emperor Alexander at St. Petershurg and at Paris, at the time 
of his reverses, as at the time ofhis triumph. Equally unaffected, 
equally calm in either situation, his mind, penetrating, judicious 
and wise, has ever been consistent. His conversation is wholly 
unlike what is commonly called an official conversation ; no insig- 
nificant question, no mutual embarrassment condemns those who 
approach him to those Chinese phrases, if we may so express our- 
selves, fwhich are more like bows than words. ‘The love of hu- 
manity inspires the Emperor Alexander with the desire of know- 
ing the true sentiments of others, and of treating, with those 
whom he thinks wortiy of the discussion, on the great views 
which may be conducive to the progress of social order. On his 
first entrance into Paris, he discoursed with Frenchmen of differ- 
ent opinions, like a man who can venture to enter the lists of con- 
versation without reserve. 

‘In war his conduct is equally courageous and humane; and 
of all lives it is only his own that he exposes without reflection. 
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We are justified in expecting from him, that he will be eager to 
do his country all the good which the state of its knowledge ad- 
mits. Although he keeps on foot a great armed force, we should 
do wrong to consider him in Europe as an ambitious monarch. 
His opinions have more sway with him than his passions; and it 
is not, su far as I can judge, at conquest that he aims; a represen- 
tative government, religious toleration, the improvement of man- 
kind by liberty and the Christian religion, are no chimeras in his 
eyes. If he accomplish his designs, posterity will award him all 
the honours of genius; but if the circumstances by which he is 
surrounded, if the difficulty of finding instruments to second him, 
do not permit of his realizing his wishes, those who shall have 
known him will at least be apprized that he had conceived the 


most elevated views.’ vol. ii. pp. 151—133. 


After remaining some months in Russia, and having made 
remarks on the political state of that empire with the inten- 
tion of publishing them at a future period, she passed through 
Sweden on her way to England. The following is the char- 
acter given of Bernadotte ;— 


‘ It was at the time of the invasion of Russia by the French, that 
the Emperor Alexander saw the Prince Royal of Sweden, for- 
merl ole Bernadotte, in the town of Abo, on the borders of 
the Baltic. Buonaparte had made every effort to prevail on that 
prince to join him in his attack against Russia: he had made him 
the tempting offer of Finland, so Tatel y taken from Sweden, and so 
bitterly regretted by the Swedes. Bernadotte, from respect to Alex- 
ander, and from hatred to the tyranny which Buonaparte exercised 
over France and Europe, joined the coalition and refused the 
proposals of Napoleon, which consisted principally in a perniis- 
sion granted toa Sweden to take or retake all that might suit her, 
either among her neighbours or her allies. 

‘The Emperor of Russia, in his conference with the Prince 
Royal at Sweden, asked his advice as to the means that ought to 
be employed against the invecion of the French. Bernadotte 
explained them like an able general, who had formerly defended 
France against foreigners, and his confidence in the final result 
of the war had considerable weight. Another circumstance does 
great honour to the sagacity of the Crown Prince: when news 
were brought to him that the French had entered Moscow, the 
envoys of the different powers, who were then in his palace at 
Stockholm, were thunderstruck ; he alone declared firmly that, 
from the date of that event, the campaign was lost to the con- 
querors : and addressing himself to the Austrian envoy, at a time. 
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when the troops of that power still formed a part of the army of 
Napoleon: “ You may,” he said, “ write to your Emperor that 
Napoieon is lost, although the capture of Moscow seems. tne 
greatest exploit in his military career.” I was near him when he 
expressed himself in this way, and did not, I confess, put entire 
faith in his predictions. But his profound knowledge of the art 
of war disclosed to him an event at that fime least expected by 
others. In the vicissitudes of the ensuing year, Bernadotte ren- 
dered eminent services to the coalition, as well by participating, 
with activity and intelligence, in the war at moments of the great- 
est difficulty, as in keeping up the hopes of the Allies, when, 
after the battles gained in Germany by the new army raised, as 
if from the earth, by the voice of Buonaparte, they began once 
more to consider the French as invincible.’ vol. il. p. 135, 134. 


In England, this distinguished stranger was welcomed with 
a hospitality rendered more kind by sympathy. ‘To have 
been exposed to the resentment of Napoleon, was sufficient to 
recommend her to those whose sentiments were correspondent 
with her own. But the fame which had preceded her, and 
the literary accomplishments which she was able to display 
in any language of Europe, caused her acquaintance to be 
courted by the most distinguished society. Such a reception 
could not but give her the most favourable impressions of 
England. Gut what principally attached her to this people, 
was the freedom and security which she saw extended to all 
classes, and giving energy and activity te both government 
and people. She has certainly been rather prodigal of her 
encomiums on whatever she beheld in that country; and has 
therefore, in fact, failed to present its excellencies in so high 
relief, as if she had been more disposed to qualify her praise. 
She saw every object with the eyes of an enthusiast. Other 
travellers more phiegmatic, though certainly not more intel- 
ligent, induce us to think the government and institutions of 
England wisely organized for promoting the order, security, 
virtue and happiness of the people, while at the same time 
some reforms might be well introduced into the constitution, 
many practical abuses corrected, and the morals and habits 
of the nation somewhat improved. We profess not to be 
angry, as was the French minister of police, because she has 
selected her models of civil and moral perfection from that 
nation. We rather admire the principle on which that par- 
tiality was founded. It was liberty which threw its enchant- 
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ment around every thing—liberty, for which she had so long 
sighed in France, where she saw only the relics of feudal 
establishments, or the more massive structures of modern 
despotism. In England, she breathed a new air that filled 


her brain with delightful fancies. 


¢ The English nation in all its extent is the aristocracy of the 
rest of the world by its knowledge and virtues.’—* Since the bat- 
tle of Culloden, in 1746, which may be considered the close of 
the civil troubles that commenced a hundred years before, not 
one abuse of power can be cited in England. ‘There exists not 
one worthy citizen who has not said, * Gur happy cunsiiiution ; 
because there exists no one who has not felt its protection. ‘This 
chimera, for such whatever is sublime has always been called, 
stands there realized before our eyes.’ 

‘The English aristocracy is of a more mixed kind in the eyes 
of a genealogist than that of France; but the English nation 
seems, if we may say so, one entire body of gentlemen. You see 
in every English citizen what he may one day become, since no 
rank lies beyond the reach of talent, and since high ranks have 
always kept up their ancient splendour. It is true that that which, 
above all, constitutes nobility, in the view of anenlightened mind, 
is the being free. An English nobleman or gentleman (taking 
the word gentleman in the sense of a man of independent proe 
perty) exercises, in his part of the country, some useful employ- 
ment to which no salary is attached: as a justice of the peace, 
sheriff, or lord lieutenant in the county where his property is 
situated ; he influences elections in a manner that is suitable, and 
that increases his credit with the people; as a peer or member of 
the House of Commons, he discharges a political function, and 
possesses a real importance. ‘his is not the idle aristocracy of 
a French nobleman, who was of no consideration in the state 
whenever the king refused him his favour; it is a distinction 
founded on all the interests of the nation: and we cannot avoid 
being surprised, that French gentlemen should have preferred the 
life of a courtier, moving on the road from Versailles to Paris, to 
the majestic stability of an English Peer on his estate, surrounded 
by men to whom he can do a thousand acts of kindness, but over 
whom he can exercise no arbitrary power. The authority of law 
is in England predominant over all the powers of the state, as 
Fate in ancient mythology was superior to the authority of the 
gods themselves,’ vol. ii. pp. S01, $20, 251. 


Though we have quoted rather liberally, yet we cannot 
Withhold the following : 
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* Lord Grey is one of the most ardent friends of liberty in the 
House of Peers: the nobleness of his birth, of his figure, and of 
his manners, preserve him most decidedly from that kind of vul- 
gar popularity which some are eager to attribute to the partisans 
of the rights of nations ; and I would defy any one not to feel for 
him every kind of respect. His parliamentary speaking is gener- 
ally admired. ‘To eloquence of language he joins a force of 
interior conviction, which makes his audience participate in his 
feelings. Political questions produce emotion 1n him, because a 
generous enthusiasm is the source of his opinions. As in com 
pany he always expresses himself with calmness and simplicity 
on topics that interest him the most, it is by the paleness of his 
look that we sometimes become aware of the keenness of his feel- 
ings: but it is without desiring either to conceal or display the 
affections of his soul, that he speaks on subjects for which he 
would lay down his life. It is well known that he has twice 
refused to be prime minister, because he could not agree in cer- 
tain points with the prince who was ready to appoint him. What- 
ever diversity of opinion there may be on the motives of that 
resolution, nothing appears more natural in England than to de- 
cline being minister. I would not then notice the refusal of Lord 
Grey, had his acceptance implied the slightest renunciation of his 
political principles ; but the scruples, by which he was determin- 
ed, were carried too far to be approved by every body. And yet 
the men of his party, while they censured him in this respect, did 
not think it possible to accept without him any of the offices that 
were offered to them. 

‘The house of Lord Grey offers an example of those domestic 
virtues so rare elsewhere in the highest class. His wife, who 
lives only for him, is worthy, by her sentiments, of the honour 
that Heaven has allotted her in uniting her with such a man. 
Thirteen children, still young, are educated by their parents, and 
live with them, during eight months of the year, at their country 
seat in the extremity of England, where they have hardly ever 
any other variety than their family circle and their habitual read- 
ing. I happened to be one evening, in London, in this sanctuary 
of the most noble and affecting virtues; Lady Grey had the 
politeness to ask her daughters to play music; and four of these 
young persons, of angelic candour and grace, played duets on the 
harp and piano, with a harmony that was admirable, and that 
showed a great habit ef practising together: their father listened 
to them with affecting sensibility. The virtues which he dis- 
hp in his family afford a pledge of the purity of the vows that 
ve makes for his country.” vol. 11. pp. 277, 278. 


We haye now followed Mad. de Stael nearly to the end of 
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her career. The restoration of Louis XVIII again placed 
her in the midst of all that was valuable to her in Paris— 
9,000,000 livres, which her father had in 1790 deposited in 
the public chest, were refunded, and she had the means of liv- 
ing in a style of splendour, equal to her ambition and her suf- 
ferings.—It remains.only to be mentioned, that her attachment 
to liberal principles was not the disguise of mortification, 
chagrin, or a revolutionary spirit. It still continued to be 
ascendant, though she now possessed the royal favour and 
every personal enjoyment. ‘This independent female did not 
forbear to convey her opinions very freely to the ministers of 
Louis XVIII and his allies, in favour of a system of constitu- 
tional liberty, which she still insisted was necessary to the 
tranquillity of France and the safety of the neighbouring na- 
tions. 

It would be superfluous, in the present state of her reputa- 
tion, to say that Mad. de Stael has, in her other works, and 
especially in this, given evidence of very uncommon powers 
of understanding, embellished by the happiest fancy—that 
she is mistress of a style of very rare energy and beauty—and 
that we constantly witness a heart swelling with emotion, 
and unable to express in language all its passion and enthu- 
siasm. Conscious of her superiority, she has selected such 
subjects, as were not to be reached by ordinary minds, and 
has been ambitious of invading those provinces of specula- 
tion, Which the other sex had enjoyed without interference, in 
the complacent belief that none but masculine understand- 
ings were competent to occupy them. Not content with de- 
scribing vi-ible nature, and portraying the obvious features 
of human character, she has searched for the moral influen- 
ces of external objects, and the secret springs of action. The 
relations of civil government, the effects of climate on the 
imagination, the influence of literature and the subtilties of 
the German philosophy, were subjects not above her capacity. 
If, at any time, she has not supported the burthen, she has 
at least exhibited her strength, and has failed only where 
few have dared to make the attempt. : 

Mad. de Stael always aims at marking her conceptions 
with a character of boldness, novelty and force. She pos- 
sesses great expansion of intellect, and frequently strikes us 
by thoughts not only new, but of extensive application, 


Where she is required to make only a particular affirmation, 
Vol. VIEL. No. 1. 8 
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she loves to give it value by rendering it a general truth. A 
remark, true only in relation to an individual, seemed below 
her regard, unless she could impress on it an original feature, 
er bestow on it some felicity of expression. Let us illustrate 
our meaning by examples. We give them in the words of 
the translation, since it appears correct as far as we have ex- 
amined it. 


‘Tam tired of this old Europe,”’ said Napoleon, before his de- 
parturé for Russia. He met indeed no where any obstacle to his 
will; and the restlessness of his character required a new aliment. 
Perhaps also the strength and clearness of his judgment were im- 
paired, when he saw men and things bending before him in such 
a manner, that it became no longer necessary for him to exercise 
his thoughts upon any of the difficulties of life. There is in un- 
limited power a kind of giddiness which seizes on genius as on 
stupidity, and overthrows them both alike.’ vol. ii. p. 101. 


Again, speaking of Buonaparte, 


‘His soul seemed in some sort to have become gross along with 
his bedy. His genius now pierced only at intervals through that 
covering of egotism which a long habit of being considered every 
thing had made him acquire. He sunk under the weight of pros- 
perity, before he was overthrown by misfortune.’ vol. ul. p. 110. 
Again, 

‘When his carriage arrived in the court of the Tuilleries, his 
valets opened the door and put down the steps with a violence 
which seemed to say, that even inanimate substances were inso- 
lent when they retarded his progress fora ~oment. He neither 
looked at, nor thanked any person, as if he where afraid of being 
thought sensible to the homage which he required. As he ascend- 
ed the staircase in the midst of the crowd which pressed to follow 
him, his eyes were not fixed on any object or any person in par- 
ticular. ‘There was an air of vagueness and want of thought in his 
physiognomy, and his looks expressed only what it always be- 
comes him to show—indifference to fortune, and disdain for 
men.’ vol. ii. pp. 20, 21. 

‘To attempt restoring power to fallen superstition is to imitate 
Don Pedro, of Portugal, who, when he had attained the throne, 
brought from the temb the remains of Ines de Castro, to have 
them crowned. She was no more a queen for that.’ vol. il. p. 160. 

‘His passions, like the serpents of Laocoon, enveloped him in 
all directions, and we witnessed his strength in the struggle, with- 
out venturing to expect liis triumph.’ vol. 1. p. 212. 
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<I would not speak of the feeling which the death of my father 
roduced in me, were it not an additional means of making him 
nown. When the political opinions of a statesman are still in 
many respects the subject of debate in the world, we should not 
neglect to give to his principles the sanction of his character. 
Now, what better proof can be given than the impression which it 
produced upon the people, who were most within reach of judg- 
ing? It is now twelve years since death separated me from my 
father, and every day my admiration of him has increased ; the 
recollection which I have retained of his talents and virtues, serves 
me as a point of comparison to appreciate the worth of other men ; 
and though I have traversed all. Europe, a genius of the same 
style, a moral principle of the same vigour, has never come with- 
in my way. M. Necker might be feeble from goodness, and wa- 
vering from reflection ; but when he believed that duty was con- 
cerned in a resolution, he thought that he heard the voice of God ; 
and whatever attempts might be made to shake him, he listened only 
to it. I have even now more confidence in the least of his words, 
than I should have in any individual alive, however superior that 
individual might be: every thing that M. Necker has said is firm 
in me as a rock: what I have gained myself may disappear ; the 
identity of my being consists in the attachment which I bear to 
his memory. I have loved those whom I love no more; I have 
esteemed those whom I esteem no more; the waves of life have 
carried all away, except this mighty shade whom I see upon the 
summit of yonder mountain, pointing out to me with its finger the 
life to come.’ vol. ii. p. 51. 


The faults of Mad. de Stael, (for we must be permitted to 
say that she has some,) arise from the same source as her 
excellencies,—an aspiring desire to be always original, bril- 
liant, discriminating. This is impossible; and she some- 
times appears to be profound, when she is merely unintelli- 
gible, and to have travelled a great distance when she has 
only lost her way. She is frequently subtile in finding 
distinctions where nature has drawn no lines of discrimina- 
tion, and like Hamlet, addresses most earnestly what has no 
real existence. She amazes us by saying,—See you nothing 
there ! We may sometimes answer,—nothing—Yet, all that 
is, we see. 

She refines too much, when, in opposition to all preconceiv- 
ed opinions, she says, : 


‘ Mirabeau was not altogether a man of genius, but he was no» 
far from being one by the force of talent.’ vol. i. p. 244. 


te 
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‘ Mirabeau n’etait pas tout-a-fait un homme de genie, mais 1] 
en approchait 4 force de talens.’ 






The distinction between genius and talents is frequently 
made, when the latter word is taken in the sense of judgment, 
powers of reasoning, and, in general, strength of mind—in 
Opposition to the faculties of invention and fancy. But we 
cannot permit Mad. de Stael to apply the word in that sense 

































to Mirabeau, if the character she has given him be true. eve 

he could not, one would think, bave omitted, in other parts ord 
of the book, to designate his astonishing faculties by the It 
name of genius ; and when she made this fine distinction, she J to | 
ought to have gone back and carefully erased this word and ‘ 
others of similar import whenever she made use of them in FF rest 





relation to Mirabeau. We confess, when we combine all the | pen 
powers which made him a most persuasive, brilliant, and — 


seductive orator, we are not able to perceive in what he was — I 
ys . s ‘ a P 
wanting to be ¢ tout a fait un homme de genie.’ : ‘eal 

» the 


Mad. de Stael has not in this work so often indulged her fF 
inclination for mystical research, as in her Germany. We § ¢ 
find however some instances. In the following paragraph, FP mac 
the meaning, expressed in plain language, is probably this ;— : nati 





: that men are influenced by errours in politics, as well as in to s 
| religion ; that these are injurious in proportion to their de- A 
& gree, and the bad passions connected with them—and that on 
fe seciety itself requires that there should exist in it such in- FD P C 
a equalities, as unhappily excite pride in the high and discon- fF 4), 
i tent in the humble. Stain 
fe ‘ Worldly passions have always made a part of religious fanati- arm 
pi cism ; and frequently, on the contrary, true faith by some abstract Ma 
‘. ideas feeds political fanaticism; the mixture is found every [FF «In 
oY where, but it is on the proportion of the ingredients that the good fF thor 
a and the mischief depend. Social order is in itself an intricate says 
mf and irregular edifice: in the mean time it cannot be conceived FF : 
Le other than it is; but the concessions, with which it is necessary | 
4 to comply in order that it may subsist, torment exalted souls with FF nn 
‘ pity, satisfy the vanity of some, and provoke the irritation and —F “'°? 
the desires of the greater number,’ vol. 1. p. 333. ; S 
Once more speaking of Buonaparte it is said, Be 
‘He was already beginning to impose upon Europe by a sys- mr ys 


em of juggling tricks, convinced, as he was, that the science of 
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life consists merely in the manceuvres of egotism. Buonaparte is 
not a man only, but also a system; and, if he were right, the 
human species would no longer be what Ged has made it. He 
ought therefore to be examined like a great problem; the solution 
of which is of importance to meditation throughout all ages.’ vol. 


il. p. 1, 2. 


Mad. de Stael has such a profusion of fine thoughts on 
every subject, that she may well afford to let common and 
ordinary ones pass off without claiming any value for them. 
It was not necessary for her to give the appearance of gold 
to baser metals. In allusion to Mirabeau, she remarks, 


‘ His immense head of hair distinguished him from amongst the 
rest, and suggested the idea that, like Samson, his strength de- 


pended on it.’ vol. i. p. 109. 


It is certainly a very common maxim, that goverment 
must be supported either by public opinion or by force, and 
the following sentence, after all, contains no more. 


‘ You must either command an army that will obey you like a 
machine, or derive your strength from the sentiments of the 
nation: the science of politics stands in need of an Archimedes 
to supply it with a point of support.’ vol. ii. p. 161. 


Archimedes unhappily was not the person to supply the 
point of support. He is said to have requested one himself. 

Sometimes we find the facts alluded to, accommodated to 
the expression for the purpose of giving it point. It is cer- 
tain that Buonaparte did not represent the miseries of his 
army to be greater than they really were, nor, indeed, than 
Mad. de Stael has allowed them to be, when she says, 
‘Incredible man! he had witnessed sufferings from which 
thought recoils.? Yet, in allusion to his last bulletin, she 
Says, 

‘Heis aman who delights so much in calling forth strong 


emotions, that when he cannot conceal his losses, he exaggerates 
them in order to do always more than another.’ vol. ii. p. 107. 


She observes again, 


‘The monotonous recital of wars becomes confounded in the 
memory or lost in oblivion ; the political history of the free nations 
of antiquity is still present to every mind, and has served as a 
study to the world for two thousand years.’ vol. ii. p. 190. 
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On the contrary, it has been the constant complaint of phi- 
lanthropists, that history contains little besides wars and 
bloodshed. And we know that the imagination is much more 
interested in such subjects, than in the political establishments 
of ancient states.—Her aversion to Bounaparte so engrosses 
her faculties, that she is sometimes led into inconsistent 
remarks in relation to him. Speaking of him in 1811, she 
SAYS, 


‘ Even at this time, Bounaparte wanted but one good sentiment 
to have become the greatest monarch upon earth ; either that of 
paternal affection, which induces men to take care of the inherit- 
ance of their children; or pity for the French who rushed to 
death for him whenever he gave the signal: or equity towards 
foreign nations, who gazed at him with wonder; or, in short, 
that kind of prudence natural to every man, towards the middle 
of life, when he sees the approach of the vast shadows by which 
he must soon be enveloped: one virtue, one single virtue would 
have sufficed to have fixed all human prosperity on the head of 
Buonaparte. But the divine spark dwelt not in his heart.’ vol. 
li. p. 99. 


Afterwards, observing that Napoleon stood in need of con- 
tinual war and conquest to secure his absolute power, she 
SAYS, 


‘If Napoleon had been what one may term a rational tyrant, 
he would not have been able to struggle against the activity of 
the French which required an object. He was a man condemned 
by his destiny either to the virtues of Washington or to the con- 
quests of Attila: but it was easier to reach the confines of the 
civilized world than to stop the progress of human reason; and 
public opinion in France would soon have accomplished what was 
brought about by the arms of the Allies,’ vol. ii. p. 113. 


Such are the remarks which have occured to us in speak- 
ing of this distinguished author. Her faults bear a small 
proportion to her excellencies, but their example is not there- 
fore the less dangerous. ‘The admiration which always 
attends her works, will lead more probably to the imitation 
of her defects, which are within the capacity of all, than of 
those rare qualities which elevate her above competition. It 
is with reluctance that we part with this last work of such a 
writer. When we consider that foreigners, who cannot ap- 
preciate sufficiently the purity and propriety of style in which 
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she is allowed to excel, and who perceive a portion only of 
her merits, are yet so disposed to admire her on this partial 
acquaintance, we must allow her to be an extraordinary 
woman—one who unites female ease. vivacity and grace, to 
the strength and decision of men, while her faults we cannot 
but acknowledge are common to both sexes. 


—_— 


Art. III.—Reports of Cases argued and adjudged in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. February Term, 1818. 
By Henry Wheaton, Counsellor at law. Vol. 3. New York. 


1818, pp. 644. 


TuosE, who have embraced the notion of the practicability 
and utility of a written code of laws, extending to all possi- 
ble cases which arise in the intercourse of men, and who look 
upon the influence of the unwritten or common law as an 
oppressive domination, will naturally lament the appearance 
of every new volume of the Reports of legaJ decisions. To 
them it can only seem another rivet to their fetters. It is 
only so much more construction. Instead of being a collec- 
tion of statutes, it is only a book containing the grave delib- 
erations of judges in cases arising under the common law 
or under statutes already in existence. We do not belong, 
however, to this fraternity. Feeling no disposition to esti- 
mate lightly the usefulness of legislation, it yet appears to us 
to be among the idlest and weakest theories of the age, that it 
is possible to provide, beforehand, by positive enactment, 
and in such manner as to avoid doubts and ambiguities, for 
ali questions to which the immense variety of human con- 
cerns gives rise. An opinion of this sort becomes so import- 
ant as to deserve refutation, only in consequence of the appa- 
rent gravity, with which some distinguished men in the learn- 
ed world have treated it. 

And upon this subject, to use the words of Mr. Windham, 
two reflections arise ; first, that we ought to take care how 
we begin new eras in legislation ; secondly, that we ought to 
have a reasonable distrust of the founders of such eras, lest 
they should be a little led away by an object of such splendid 
ambition, and be thinking more of themselves than of the 
credit of the laws or the interests of the community. 

The theory, if we understand it, is this. A set of wise 
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and philosophical legislators could frame a system of laws, 
so complete. so comprehensive, and so certain, that no case 
could arise, which would not find its solution in soine part of 
the Lex Scripta, the universal statute; and that all the pro- 
visions of this written law would be understood without the 
aid of construction, precedent, collation or analegy In such 
a state of things, precedent, of course, would cease to have 
force or application ; analogy would be useless, and commen- 
tary vain. 

‘Those, who do not suppose ail this quite possible, yet think 
a good deal might be obtained. ‘There might be almost a 
complete provision fur all cases, and very little need be left to 
the commentaries of the learned or the decisions of judges. 

A very little reflection, we should think, would dissipate all 

such ideas. The simple truth is, that legislation can do no 
more than establish principles. ‘The combination, modifica- 
tion, and application oi these principles must be left to those 
who administer the laws. And, although the general rules 
may be few, their combinations may be endless. We have 
but twenty-six letters in the alphabet; but who can enume- 
rate the combinations into which they may be thrown? If 
human comprehension cannot extend to this, how shall it 
reach the infinite variety, in which human actions, rights, 
duties, and responsibilities exhibit themselves? 

We might use another illustration. We every day see that 
an instrument, a deed, bond, or indenture of copartnership, 
between two individuals only, and having relation to such 
events as may arise between them in respect only to the par- 
ticular subject of that contract, although it be drawn with 
the utmost care and sagacity, does not, nevertheless, express- 
ly provide for cases which are found subsequently to arise 
between the parties; and that the rights of the parties, not- 
withstanding all this skill and sagacity. must be ascertained 
and decided, in the end, by construction, analogy, and pre- 
cedent. Now, if the greatest sagacity of learned and prac- 
tical men cannot foresee and provide for cases ar ising be- 
tween two individuals in relation to a single subject, what 
legislators may be expected to appr oach near enough to 
omniscience to foresee and provide for all cases, arising, on 
all subjects, among millions of men ? 

To say, as some have said, that we have not a government 
of laws, because there is not a section in a statute for every 
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man’s case, is making a false and groundless assertion. Be- 
sides, experience does not teach us, that legal subjects are 
always plain in proportion to the quantity of legislation 
bestowed upon them. Statutes themselves are often ambigu- 
ous and uncertain. A great part of the construction, so much 
complained of by these shallow thinkers, is the necessary con- 
struction of statutes. ‘There are important branches of the 
law, resting almost entirely on precedents and decisions, and 
which are yet much more plain and certain than other 
branches, which are founded ina great number of statutes. 
The law of bills of exchange and promissory notes, for exam- 
ple, is a most extensive and important head of professional 
learning. It is, indeed, a system of most admirable utility, cer- 
tain, complete, and uniform, toa degrec o! perfection, approach- 
ing the end of all that human wisdom may be expected to reach. 
This system is not, however, raised on statutes, but on prat- 
tice, precedent, equity and construction. All the British 
legislation on this vast subject might almost be written on a 
single sheet. The law of bailment is another instance of the 
completeness, certainty, and excellence of the unwritten law. 
No British or American statute has a sentence on this sub- 
ject, of such daily discussion and application. The doctrine 
which governs it was introduced into the English law, about 
the time of what may be called the commencement of the 
commercial era of the common law, by Lord Holt. He took 
it from that great and wonderful reservoir, the Roman Law. 
Sir William Jones has expanded its principles, and run out 
the analysis, till the whole subject is exhibited with a cer- 
tainty and precision almost mathematical. If any legislature 
should now undertake to legislate on this subject. would it 
benefit the community? Stas it any better principles than 
are already established ; or could it express them in a bet- 
ter manner, than is done by Sir John Holt and Sir Wil- 
liam Jones? 

The Bankrupt Laws, in England, are an instance of 
statute provisions. Being a positive institution of society, 
they must of course be founded in legislative enactment. 
Here. then, was a fair field for the exercise of that wisdom 
which is supposed competent to prevent all disputes by the 
sagacity and accuracy of legislation. Yet there are no classes 
of questions which more occupy the judicial tribunals, than 
the cases in Bankruptcy. And on this subject. statutes have 
Vol. VII. No. 1. 9 
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Parliament substitute in lieu of our received explanations of 
the rule in Shelley’s case? he jurisprudence of a nation 
can only be essentially abridged by a judge’s pronouncing a 
sentence which settles a contested point of law, on a legal 
subject of extensive application, as Lord Hardwicke did by 
his decree in the case of Willoughby against Willoughby ; 
or by a writer’s publishing a work on one or more important 
branches of the law, which, like the Essay on Contingent 
Remainders, has the unqualified approbation of all the pro- 
fession.”. ‘The same may be said of the judges in our own 
eountry. How many cases of great importance and frequent 
occurrence have been settled in this Commonwealth, and the 
rule of future cases established, since the commencement of 
Tyug’s Reports. Every lawyer in the practice knows, that 
questions are daily settled without litigation, upon the opinion 
of counsel, which opinion is founded on cases already decided 
in our own courts. 

Notwithstanding the vast utility of the reports of judicial 
decisions,—a point on which we think no men of reflection can 
differ,—it is, however, certain, that the rage for book-making 
has infected this, as well as other things, and that there is 
now, especially from the English press, somewhat of a redun- 
dancy of Reports. It arises, we think, from the growing 
habit of reporting cases not sufficiently important to merit 
publicity. This is a great and increasing evil, and unless 
checked may be deeply injurious to the profession and 
the public. It has not been so in former times. Nearly all 
the reported opinions of the King’s Bench, during Lord 
Mansfield’s time, are contained in Burrow, Cowper, Doug- 
lass, a few cases in Lofft, and the two first volumes ol 
Term Reports. This extends over a period of thirty-two 
years. Lord Ellenborough has been on the Bench only 
since 1802; and yet more than twenty volumes of Reports 
from that court have appeared since he has presided in it. 
The consequence is just what would be expected. Almost 
every case in Douglass, Cowper and Burrow is a useful 
one. ‘The latter volumes of the Term Reports, many of those 
of Mr. East, and of Maule and Selwyn, are filled with cases 
almost useless; and in this country entirely so. It is 
our duty, as far as possible, to repress a similar redundancy 
in our own country. ‘The profession is bound to interfere 
with its remonstrance, if the making of books of Reports shal! 
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become a trade, and the profession be taxed, not for any use- 
ful purpose, but merely for the profit of the bookseller. 

Of the Reports in this country, none certainly can be 
more important than those of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The great magnitude and 
variety of the questions that come before that Court, render 
its judgments highly interesting. Their importance, we 
think, is daily increasing with the increasing questions of 
capture in time of war, and of revenue, at all times. These 
are, of themselves, almost equal to the entire occupation of the 
judges. In addition to these, however, there are questions of 
national law; of the rights of foreigners ; questions of con- 
flicting claims of states ; of the effect of state laws, and state 
decisions upon rights claimed under the United States, or on 
interests which are supposed to be put beyond the reach of 
state legislation by the Constitution of the United States. 

We should naturally suppose, that questions of such an in- 
teresting nature, would render the sale of these Reports very 
rapid. Such, however, has not heretofore been the fact. The 
number of law libraries, which contain a complete set of the 
Reports of the cases in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, is comparatively small. A great portion of the pro- 
fession do not ordinarily practise in the National Courts, 
and many content themselves with buying other books, which 
to them are indispensable. Yet, the importance of the decis- 
ions must render the volumes necessary, as well to tose who 
follow their professional labours elsewhere, as to those who 
are practitioners in the National Courts. No gentleman can 
think he has a complete library, while he has not the judg- 
ments of the highest judicial tribunal in the country. 

Mr. Wheaton commenced his labours, as a reporter, with 
no very flattering prospects, if we are to judge by the public 
demand for the volumes of his predecessor. Congress, by a 
wise and well timed act, afforded him a temporary aid, suffi- 
cient, we hope, to introduce him to the profession; and we 
doubt not that his accuracy and ability will enable him to 
secure to himself the general patronage and support, both of 
the profession and the public. 

The volume before us is the third in his series, and con- 
tains the decisions rendered at the last Term of the Court. 

Many of these cases involve questions of great importance, 
and most of them, perhaps nearly all, are fit to be reported. 
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been passed, amended, and accumulated. Defects have been 
remedied from time to time, by provisions proposed by gen- 
tlemen of the highest professional distinction, and who were 
much devoted to the subject of reformation in the laws, 
These did great good probably, but did not remove all doubts, 
nor prevent new cases; nor were their intelligent authors 
credulous enough to suppose they would have that effect. 
The reason is, the subject is vas’, complicated, and intricate. 
When the most skilful legislation has done its best, new cases 
will still arise accompanied with doubts and difficulties, and 
these cases must be decided by recurrence to principles and 
the analogy of other cases. 

Let it not be supposed that we intend in the slightest de- 
gree, to underrate the value of legislation. Far from it. 
‘There are many improvements which can in no other way be 
effected. ‘To legislate for a whole community is doubtless 
one of the highest functions in civil life. And we think it 
quite desirable in relation to ourselves in these times of quiet, 
that our legislatures should turn their attention to the im- 
provement of the laws, and revise certain parts of vur sys- 
tem, in the exercise of a sober, temperate and cautious 
wisdom. But it must not be supposed, that, when this is 
done, even though it be done in the best manner possible, 
there will be no more room for doubts, nor any further use 
for reports, decisions, and adjudged cases. And here we 
would avail ourselves again of the opinion of an eminent and 
able man, Whose name and authority we have already cited, 
and address to the legislatures, inour own country, the lan- 
guage, which he a few years since, addressed to the British 
Parliament. ¢ Laws are serious things, and ought not to be 
adopted, merely upon the impulse of the moment. ‘There has 
grown up in this country, of late years, a habit of far too 
great facility in the passing of laws. The immediate object 
only is looked to; some marked cases are selected, in which 
the intended operation of the laws coincides with the general 
feeling, but no account is taken of the numerous instances of 
individuals who would silently become its victims, and of the 
depredations which it would make on the general happiness 
and security of the community.’ 

It has sometimes been said, that while so many important 
questions are decided by construction and judicial opinion, 
and on precedent, we live, not under a government of laws, 
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as we have boasted, but under a government of men. Quite 
the contrary is the truth of the case. In a government of 
laws, these various questions, for which the legislature has 
not provided, and for which no legislature can provide, are 
to be decided, as other similar or analogous questions have 
been decided ; so that what is law for one man shall be law 
for another. Such is a government of laws. But if prece- 
dent has no force, and analogy no influence ; if the judge is 
at liberty to indulge his own discretion or inclination, in all 
cases to which no express statute applies, or in other words, 
in nine of ten of all the cases which come before him; if 


» because A’s right has been decided one way to day, it does not 





f follow that a similar rigit of B will be decided the same way 
' to-morrow by another judge, then men govern, and rule us, 


and not the law. | 
In truth, the multitude of reported decisions in private 


» causes, the eagerness with which they are read, and the res- 


pect paid to them by other tribunals, so far from being a 


proof of the barbarism of our times, or the dominion of 


men over us, are the highest evidence of our enlightened and 


civilized state ; of the prevalence of correct opinions on the 


_ subject of jurisprudence, and of the fact, that questions of 


right and wrong are now decided, not by the vague discretion 


' of the magistrate, but by law; that is, by a fixed rule, drawn 


from principles and analogy, and established by precedent. 
This is of the utmost value to private rights. It gives a 


_ security, a certainty, that the Jaw will be administered, un- 


less it be mistaken, by every tribunal that has a just sense 


of character. In these times, judges have become answerable, 
not only to parties and the power of the state, but to the 


tribunals of judicial and professional opinion. ‘They cannot 


sin in defiance of the opinion of other judges and of the pro- 


fession of the law ;—at least they cannot, unless their minds are 
of the lowest order, and unless they feel responsibility only 
to the power that may deprive them of office, and to the sym- 


pathetic opinion of the valgar. 


Mr. Butler remarks, ‘that the very attempt to lessen, by 


legislative provisions, the bulk of the national law of any 


country, where arts, arms and commerce flourish, must appear 


preposterous to a practical lawyer, who feels how much of 


the law of'such a country is composed of received rules and 


received explanations. What could an act of the linperial 
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Parliament substitute in lieu of our received explanations of 
the rule in Shelley’s case? ‘The jurisprudence of a nation 
can only be essentially abridged by a judge’s pronouncing a 
sentence which settles a contested point of law, on a legal 
subject of extensive application, as Lord Hardwicke did by 
his decree in the case of Willoughby against Willoughby ; 
or by a writer’s publisiiing a work on one or more important 
branches of the law, which, like the Essay on Contingent 
Remainders, has the unqualified approbation of all the pro- 
fession.” The same may be said of the judges in our own 
eountry. How many cases of great importance and frequent 
occurrence have been settled in this Commonwealth, and the 
rule of future cases established, since the commencement of 
‘Tyug’s Reports. Every lawyer in the practice knows, that 
questions are daily settled without litigation, upon the opinion 
of counsel, which opinion is founded on cases already decided 
in our own courts. 

Notwithstanding the vast utility of the reports of judicial 
decisions,—a point on which we think no men of reflection can 
differ,—it is, however, certain, that the rage for book-making 
has infected this, as well as other things, and that there is 
now, especially from the English press, somewhat of a redun- 
dancy of Reports. It arises, we think, from the growing 
habit of reporting cases not sufficiently important to merit 
publicity. ‘This is a great and increasing evil, and unless 
checked may be deeply injurious to the profession and 
the public. It has not been so in former times. Nearly all 
the reported opinions of the King’s Bench, during Lord 
Mansfield’s time, are contained in Burrow, Cowper, Doug- 
lass, a few cases in Lofft, and the two first volumes of 
Term Reports. ‘This extends over a period of thirty-two 
years. Lord Ellenborough has been on the Bench only 
since 1802; and yet more than twenty volumes of Reports 
from that court have appeared since he has presided in it. 
The consequence is just what would be expected. Almost 
every case in Douglass, Cowper and Burrow is a useful 
one. ‘The latter volumes of the Term Reports, many of those 
of Mr. East, and of Maule and Selwyn, are filled with cases 
almost useless; and in this country entirely so. It is 


our duty, as far as possible, to repress a similar redundancy & 


in our own country. The profession is bound to interfere 
with its remonstrance, if the making of books of Reports shall 
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become a trade, and the profession be taxed, not for any use- 
ful purpose, but merely for the profit of the bookseller. 

Of the Reports in this country, none certainly can be 
more important than those of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The great magnitude and 
variety of the questions that come before that Court, render 
its judgments highly interesting. ‘Their importance, we 
think, is daily increasing with the increasing questions of 
capture in time of war, and of revenue, at all times. These 
are, of themselves, almost equal to the entire occupation of the 
judges. In addition to these, however, there are questions of 
national law ; of the rights of foreigners ; questions of con- 
flicting claims of states ; of the effect of state laws, and state 
decisions upon rights claimed under the United States, or on 
interests which are supposed to be put beyond the reach of 
state legislation by the Constitution of the United States. 

We should naturally suppose, that questions of such an in- 
teresting nature, would render the sale of these Reports very 
rapid. Such, however, has not heretofore been the fact. The 
number of law libraries, which contain a complete set of the 
Reports of the cases in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, is comparatively small. A great portion of the pro- 
fession do not ordinarily practise in the National Courts, 
and many content themselves with buying other books, which 
to them are indispensable. Yet, the importance of the decis- 
ions must render the volumes necessary, as well to those who 
follow their professional labours elsewhere, as to those who 
are practitioners in the National Courts. No gentleman can 
think he has a complete library, while he has not the judg- 
ments of the highest judicial tribunal in the country. 

Mr. Wheaton commenced his labours, as a reporter, with 
no very flattering prospects, if we are to judge by the public 
demand for the volumes of his predecessor. Congress, by a 
wise and well timed act, afforded him a temporary aid, sufli- 
cient, we hope, to introduce him to the profession; and we 
doubt not that his accuracy and ability will enable him to 
secure to himself the general patronage and support, both of 
the profession and the public. 

The volume before us is the third in his series, and con- 
tains the decisions rendered at the last Term of the Court. 

Many of these cases involve questions of great importance, 
and most of them, perhaps nearly all. are fit to be reported. 
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There are a few, which, ‘we think, hardly contain any thing 
so important as to render them worthy of the space they 
occupy. We doubt very much the -utility of reporting cases, 
which turn on mere matters of fact. It is true, indeed, that, 
in some such cases, judges take occasion to comment on the 
rules and principles of evidence, and when this happens, the 
case very properly makes part of a volume of Reports. But, 
where nothing is to be done but to weigh evidence, it is.obvi- 
ous that the occasion can furnish no rule for the government 
of subsequent cases. Such, we think, are the cases of the 
«New York, Troup, Claimant,’ and ¢ The Eolus, Wood, Claim- 
ant.’ ‘These are cases in which the judges differ in opinion 
about facts. ‘They are not of a nature to be tried by a jury, 
and could not so be tried ; but, we think, that such instances, 
occurring as well in our own courts as elsewhere, may teach 
us the importance of jury trials, as a general provision, used 
in the manner in which it is used in England, and the United 
States in civil causes. ‘here can be no legal reasoning, 
until a particular state of facts is considered as settled. But 
there are cases, in which some doubts would always remain 
as to the facts connected with them, if a certain and precise 
issue were not joined between the parties, and a verdict, 
‘importing absolute verity,’ found upon this issue. In many 
instances, this is much better done in a jury room than on the 
bench ; for this reason, among others, that the finding of the 


jury is not accompanied with dissenting opinions. 


A strong impression against the use of juries in civil causes 
generally prevails in countries, where the civil law is establish- 
ed. Yet, there are reasons, at least plausible, for supposing 
that something very analogous to English and American 
juries existed both in Athens and in Rome, in the better days 
of those Republics. ‘I have always been of opinion,’ says 
Sir William Jones, ¢ with the learned antiquary, Dr. Pettin- 
eal, that they (the judges at Athens) might with propriety be 
called jurymen ; and that the Athenian juries differed from 
ours in very few particulars.’ Dr. Pettingal’s « Inquiry into 
the use and practice of juries among the Greeks and Romans,’ 
deserves to be more read and better known. It is a book of 
accurate and extensive erudition, although written with some- 
what too much acrimony against the civil law, as it existed 
after the time of Augustus. 

Our advice, therefore, if we may offer it, is, that Mr. 
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- Wheaton omit, for the future, all cases turnmg merely upon 
- evidence. We hope, too, that care will be taken to curtail 
- the records, in cases where a full copy is not at all material. 
The author will see, that nearly twenty pages might have 
been saved by abbreviating the formal parts of the record 
in the case of Gelston v. Hoit. It is not very pleasant to meet, 
in the pages of a volume of Reports, with full drawn demur- 
_ rers, and joinders in demurrers, and to be introduced, in all 
- due form, and by name, to the twelve worthy persons who 
- compose the panel. 

' Having made these suggestions, which a man like Mr. 
- Wheaton will know how to appreciate, we wish to express 
_ our high opinion of the general manner in which the Reporter 
' has executed his duty in the volume before us. Mr. Whea- 
ton has net only recorded the decisions with accuracy, but 
has greatly added to the value of the volume by the extent and 
— excellence of his notes. In this particular, his merits are, in 
' a great degree, peculiar. No Reporter in modern times, as 
' far as we know, has inserted so much and so valuable matter 
of his own. ‘These notes are not dry references to cases,—of 
10 merit, but as they save the trouble ef research,—but an en- 
lightened adaptation to the case reported, of the principles 
and rules of other systems of jurisprudence, or a connected 
view of decisions on the principal points, after exhibiting the 
subject with great perspicuity, and in a manner to be highly 
useful to the reader. Mr. Wheaton’s annotations evince a 
liberal and extensive acquaintance with his profession. His 
quotations from the treatises of the continental lawyers are 
numerous and well selected. ‘This isa branch of learning 
not much cultivated among us. Mr. Wheaton appears to 
have pursued it to some extent and te good purpose. It en- 
ables him to give a peculiar interest. to his volume, nor is 
there a better mode in which he could communicate his own 
acquisitions of this sort to the profession, than by judicious 
and appropriate notes to-reported cases. 
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Art. IV.—.4 Complete History of Connecticut, civil and ecclesias- 
tical, from the emigration of tts first Planters from England 
in 1630, to the year 1764, and to the close of the Indian Wars, 
By Benjamin Trumbull, D. D. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1166. New 
Haven, Maltby, Goldsmith & Co. and Samuel Wadsworth, 


1818. 


Ir is about two centuries since the first landing of our 
forefathers in this country. Every part of our progress dur- 
ing this period has been rich in maierials for history. The 
posterity of a few persecuted emigrants have become a rich, 
proud and powerful people. For this remarkable growth, 
we are not indebted to the accidental advantages of soil and 
situation, but to the character, habits and institutions of our 
people, as they were introduced into this country by the first 
pilgrims, and have been cultivated and improved by their 
descendants. 

The states which have grown up here, have had no exact 
parallel in any other part of the world. They have been 
governed by laws, and influenced by principles peculiar to 
them. They therefore furnish a subject for history of un- 
common interest. This history, if faithfully written, will 
show what influence the principles and institutions of our 
ancestors have had in promoting our national growth, and in 
determining our present character and condition. It should 
clearly point out the laws, habits, and usages to which we 
are indebted for our prosperity, that they may continue to be 
sufficiently valued. ‘The labours, sufferings and virtues of 
our ancestors should be faithfully recorded, that we may be 
impressed with a proper respect for their memories, and may 
set a higher value upon the privileges and prospects which 
they have secured to us. Such a history, if written in a style 
worthy of the subject,—of the distinguished men it must 
name, and of the events recorded, when taken in connexion 
with their important consequences—would be worthy of being 
studied, not only by our own countrymen, but by the obser- 
vers of human character and conduct, in all parts of the 
world. 

It ought not to be expected, that this history should exhibit 
an unmixed series of virtuous actions and laudable exertions. 
It must be like the annals of every other age and country, 
the history of the human passions,—often shaded with imper- 
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fection and errour, and sometimes with horrible crimes. It 
cannot surprise us,—in a period, in which all the actors have 
been subjected to the closest scrutiny, where their whole con- 
duct, public and private, has been tried by the nicest tests, 
and where faults have been recorded with greater caution 
than acts of the severest virtue,— if the historian finds much to 
censure. It ought not to be demanded of our ancestors, that 
they should be entirely free from the vices of the times in 
which they lived, or from the faults to which their situation 
particularly exposed them. We should not too severely cen- 
sure them for intolerance, in an age when the virtue of 
toleration was unknown, or for an excessive zeal in support 
of their opinions, when they had sacrificed all the ordinary 
comforts of life to purchase the free enjoyment of them. Yet 
their faults, however natural, ought not to be concealed or 
entirely excused by the historian. He should write for the 
general instruction,--and, that he may do this effectually, he 
should thoroughly understand the character of the people of 
this country, and the nature, object, and tendency of its laws 
and institutions,—he should be able to relate, in a clear, ac- 
curate, and engaging manner, the events of our history, and 
to bestow praise or censure with truth and judgment, without 
prejudice or partiality, so that his decisions may be received 
with confidence, and be confirmed by the judgment of enlight- 
ened men of all ages and countries. 

No one of the states has preserved a more decided and 
distinctly marked character than Connecticut. Among the 
first settlers of that colony, were some of the most intelligent, 
pious and discreet of the early pilgrims ; and in building up 
their little republic, it was an object of their special care, to 
provide for perpetuating the virtues which had driven them 
to this country. They not only made abundant provision 
for the general education of their children, and for the reli- 
gious instruction of the people, but guarded, by a strict civil 
and ecclesiastical discipline, against immorality in every 
form, and particularly against the fashionable vices of other 
countries. ‘The growth of that state has been principally by 
the natural increase of its inhabitants. so that their character 
has been liable to little change from the intermixture of a 
foreign population; and such has been the nature of their 
pursuits, and the compactness of their situation, that they 
have had comparatively little intercourse with the people of 

Vol. VI. No. 1. 10 | 
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foreign countries, or of the neighbouring colonies and states, 
To these causes of their distinct national, or rather provincial 
character, should be added their strong attachment to their 

native state—the high estimate which they have always put 
upon their peculiar privileges—and the pride with which they 
have regarded their own institutions and laws, and their 
general character and condition. In the early part of their 
history, they probably viewed the neighbouring colonies with 
some degree of jealousy ; yet, at the same time, they found 
abundant reason for self-complacency, when they considered 
the spirit and success by which they had been distinguished 
in several difficult emergencies—their superior civil privileges 
and liberties, secured as they had been by their own foresight 
and intrepidity—the exemplary fidelity of their public men— 
the liberal provision which they had made for general in- 
struction—the acknowledged purity of their morals—and the 
severe discipline and orthodox faith of their churches, There 
has therefore prevailed among the common people of Con- 
necticut, more than of any other state, a sentiment, that 
whatever belongs to them is better than the like thing be- 
longing to any other people—that the usages W ith whic h they 
are conversant, are the standard of what is proper—and that 
whatever exists among them cannot be mended by looking 
abroad for models. These feelings, in relation to certain 
subjects, may have been in some measure controlled by recent 
events and temporary excitements, but they do not the less 
constitute a characteristic trait of the mass of the people. 
This trait is not meant to be here designated as a fault. It 
nay in some instances be productive of Indicrous effects, but 
it is in general, one of the most powerful aids of patriotism, 
and the surest safeguard of the state against useless innova- 
tions. While it preserves the citizen against the contagion 
of foreign vices, it secures to the people an identity of char- 
acter, and prevents them from becoming assimilated in their 
manners and character to their neig hbours. 

The well educated classes of society, of course, are not 
included in these gencral remarks. They approach nearer to 
one standard in all countries. National characteristics must 
be taken from those, whose intercourse is confined pr incipally 
to native inhabitants ; and whatever there is peculiar in the 
state of society and manners ainong them, renders their his- 
tory the more an object of curiosity and interest. That this 
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is true with respect to the enterprising people, who form the 
subject of the present work, we think will be apparent from 
the view we are about to give of it. 

The first and most important volume of this valuable work 
brings down the history of Connecticut to the year 1713, and 
was originally published in the year 1797. The second 
volume, which completes the work, is now published in con- 
junction with a new edition of the former. We rejoice that 
the life of the venerable author has been so far prolonged, as 
to enable him to complete this laborious undertaking. It is 
the first professed history of Connecticut, deserving the name, 
which has ever appeared. Yet the materials for such a his- 
tory were very abundant. Besides the several general his- 
tories and narratives of the first settlement of New England, 
and the records of the United Colonies, of the Colonies of 
Connecticut and New Haven before the union, and of Con- 
necticut since that event,—there are still in existence entire 
records of most of the towns and churches of the state from 
their origin, many unpublished histories of towns, and narra- 
tives of remarkable events, drawn up near the time of their 
occurrence, and many manuscript letters which preserve the 
inemory of important facts. These materials are of course 
much scattered, and the public are greatly indebted to the 
author who undertakes the labour of consulting them, and 
brings together, from the confused mass into regular order, 
all the facts which deserve a place in the history of the state. 

That this task has been performed by the author of this 
history with great labour and fidelity, every reader of it must 
be satisfied. He has fallen into some errours, undoubtedly, 
and a few of them we shall endeavour to point out. But 
every page of the work bears the marks of patient inquiry 
and candid examination. This is a most powerful recom- 
mendation of it to public notice, and the reader, not conver- 
sant with the annals of New England, must be surprised ta 
find the history of so small a people, so fertile in remarkable 
events and striking incidents, as is this unassuming narri 
tive. It needs but. the charms of an elegant style, and pow- 
erful description, to render it one of the most interesting 
portions of history yet on record. 

The work opens with the following bold culogium on the 
people of Connecticut. We copy it as a fair specimen of the 
author’s style,—which is not entirely free from blemishes,— 
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and for the purpose of giving our testimony to the general 
accuracy of the picture. | 


‘ The settlement of New England, purely for the purposes of 
religion, and the propagation of civil and religious liberty, is an 
event which has no parallel in the history of modern ages. The 
piety, self-denial, sufferings, patience, perseverance and magna- 
myeity of the first settlers of the country are without a rival. 

1e happy and extensive consequences of the settlements which 
they made, and of the sentiments which they were careful to pro- 
pagate to their posterity, to the church and to the world, admit 
of no description. They are still increasing, spreading wider 
and wider, and appear more and more important. 

‘The planters of Connecticut were among the illustrious char- 
acters, who first settled New England, and twice made settle- 
ments, first in Massachusetts, and then in Connecticut, on bare 
creation. In an age when the light of freedom was but just 
dawning, they, by voluntary compact, formed one of the most free 
and happy constitutions of government which mankind have ever 
adopted. Connecticut has ever been distinguished by the free 
spirit of its government, the mildness of its laws, and the general 
diffusion of knowledge, among all classes of its inhabitants. They 
have been no less distinguished by their industry, economy, pu- 
rity of manners, population and spirit of enterprise. For more 
than a century and half, they have had no rival, as to the stead- 
iness of their government, their internal peace and harmony, their 
love and high enjoyment ef domestic, civil and religious order 
and happiness. They have ever stood among the most illuminat- 
ed, first and boldest defenders of the civil and religious rights of 
mankind. 

‘The history of such a peopte must be curicus, entertaining 
and important. It will exhibit the fairest models of civil govern- 
may of religious order, purity and human happiness.’ _ vol.i. 


pp. 17, 18. 


The first emigrants, in resorting to this country, regarded 
it as apart of the dominions of Great Britain, and they 
always afterwards rested their title to the soil on grants 
derived from the sover eign of that kingdom. The king him- 
self had no other right than that which resulted from discovery 
made by his subjects, or under his authority. A considerable 
tract of the Atlantic coast, including the shores of Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York and New Jersey, had not been 
visited by auy European navigator, as late as the beginning 
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al | | of the seventeenth century, though Great Britain had made a 
> general claim to the whole country. This coast, from the 
~~ Delaware to Martha’s Vineyard, was first visited by Captain 

of | Henry Hudson, in the year 1609, while in the employ of the 

un fF | Dutch East India company. It does not appear, however, 
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he | that he entered Long Island Sound, or visited any part of 

a FF = the coast of Connecticut. In relating this discovery, the 

i. fF author, by following Smith’s History of New York, and 

ch F some early English narratives, has been led into several , 
‘t — errours. The following is his account of this discovery. 


sailed, in the employment of several London merchants, to 
North-America. He came upon the coast in about 40 degrees of 
north latitude, and made a discovery of Long-Isiaud and Hud- 


er 1 ‘Capt. Henry Hudson, commissioned by king James I. in 1608, 
4 
re a son’s river. He proceeded up the river as far as the latitude of 





st § 43, and called it by his own name. 

ee —& §§ * About two years after, he made a second voyage to the river, 
er @ in the service of a number of Dutch merchants: and some time 
ee — after, made sale of his right to the Dutch. The right to the 
‘al country, however, was antecedently in king James, by virtue of 
ey — the discovery which Hudson had made under his commission. 
u- —  ## ‘The English protested against the sale; but the Dutch, in 1614, 
re — under the Amsterdam West India company, built a fort nearly 
d- — on the same ground where the city of Albany now is, which they 
air — called fort Aurania. Sir Thomas Dale, governour of Virginia, 
er — directly after despatched Capt. Argal to dispossess the Dutch, 
it- — and they submitted to the king of England, and under him to the 


es rv. . . . 
of — governour of Virginia.’ p. 19. 
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This account is full of errours. The discovery did not take 


ng ‘ 

n. | place until the year 1609. There are extant in Purchas’ 

i ; Pilgrim,—a work published in 1625, one entire copy of which 
_ only is known to be in this country—circumstantial narra- 
tives of four voyages made by Capt. Hudson, entitled, Divers 

d _ Voyages, and Northerne discoveries of that worthy, irrecovera- 

Y — dle discoverer, Master Henry Hudson, the authenticity of which 

ts — there is no reason to doubt. The two first of these voyages 


- — were made in the service of English merchants, in the years 
1607 and 1608, and both being entirely occupied in exploring 
the North Seas, he did not, in either of those years, come 
_ near the American coast. In 1609 he engaged in the service 
nN f— ofthe Dutch East India Company, and sailed from Amster- 

_ dam, in command of a Dutch ship, on the 25th of March of 
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that year. It was in this voyage, that he discovered the riy- 
er Which bears his name, and ascended it to about the place 
where the city of Albany now stands. He never visited the 
river, or this part of the coast, after this year. The Dutch 
{ast India Company soon after made an establishment at 
Albany, called Fort Grange, or Aurania, which was, as above 
related, compelled by C apt. Argal to submit for a short time 
to the British crown. This exploit, however, was performed 
by Argal in 1613, for, in the spring of the following year, he 
returned to England. In 1614, the Dutch settlement receiv- 
ing a reinforceme nt, resumed their allegiance to the States 
General, and built a fort at the Manhadoes. as it was then 
called, on the site of the present city of New York. This 
account of the discovery of Hudson’s river is confirmed by 
De Laet. in his Americe uiriusque Descriptio, published in 
1653. He says distinctly, that Hudson, an Englishman, was 
despatched by the Dutch East India Company in the year 
1609, for the purpose of discovering a northern passage to 
China, but that not succeeding in this object, he proceeded 
southward along the coast of New France, and after touching 
ys coast in 44 degre es North latitude, and at several pla- 
s near Cape Cod, he advanced as far south as the 37th de- 

gree of latitude, from which point he turned back along the 
shore, and discovered and ascended the river to which ke 
save his name. ‘This account agrees precisely with the nar- 
rative published in Purchas. In virtue of this discovery, 
the States Genera! claimed the whole country, from the Del- 
aware river, northward ad promontorium Cod usque, and in the 
year 1610, some merchants of Amsterdam sent a ship thith- 
er for the purpose of trading with the natives, and one or 
two years afterwards they made a permanent settlement. 
fn the Dutch mans published long after this date, not only 
New Jersey, but Connecticut, Rhode Island, and a part of 
Mi ssachasetts are represented as included within the pro- 
vince of New Netheriands. ‘These facts are preper to be 
stated, as accounting for the perseverance with which the peo- 


ple at Manhadoes persisted in their claim to the lands now 


forming the state of Connecticut, and for the hostile spirit 
which they manifested towards their neighbours, who dis- 
posses _ them of this valuable territory ; and will also serve 
n some remarks, which we shall have occasion {0 


' —_ “ ‘ 1. 
soak on a subsequent part of this work. 
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Gn the 3d of November, 1620, King James I, by letters pa- 
tent, incorporated the Plymouth Company, consisting of a 
board of forty members, with the power of filling vacancies 
by election. To this company he granted, by the same in- 
strument, all that part of North America lying between the 
40th ai.J 48th degrees of North latitude, provided the 
premises were ‘ not “actually possessed or inhabited by any 
other christian prince or state.’ and gave them full powers to 
govern the territory thus granted, and to make conveyances 
of it to such persons as they should see fit. This charter 
does not seem to have been made for the purpose of giving 
to the Plymouth Company any pecuniary interest in the tract 
of land granted to them, but solely for the purpose of enabling 
them to give titles to adventurers and actual settlers, and 
of establishing a responsible set of men in the government of 
the new country. ‘This patent was the foundation of all 
grants of lands in New England, made for many years. 
The Plymouth Company afterwards seiilde separate grants of 


portions of their patent to Massachusetts, Plymouth and 


other New England colonies. and in 1635 they resigned 
the charter into the hands of King Charles I. 

In the year 1630, the Plymouth Company granted the tract 
of country, forming the state of Connecticut, to Robert, Earl 
of Warwick, and he, in the following year, conveyed the 
same, under a vague and imperfect description, to Lord Say 
and Seal and his associates. Dr. Trumbull, speaking of this 
grant, Says, 


‘This is the original patent of Connecticut. The settlers of tie 
two colonies of Connecticut and New Haven were the patentees 
of Viscount Say and Seal, Lord Brook and their associates, to 
whom the patent was originally given.’ p. 28. 


And at page 118, he says, 


‘As the colonists, both in Connecticut and New Haven, were 
the patentees of Lord Say and Seal, Lord Brook and the other 
centlemen interested in the old Nonmectiont patent, and. as the 
patent covered a large tract of country, both caloal ies were desi- 
rous of securing the ‘native titles to the Jands, with all convenient 
despatch.’ 


In this there appears to be an errour. ‘The early em- 
isrants to this country were not very careful in securing @ 
litle to the lands on which they settled. The first settlers of 
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the Plymouth colony did not procure their patent until some 
time after their arrival and settlement inthis country. Lord 


Say and Seal and his associates, were weil disposed towards 
the pious people who sought an asylum from persecution here, 
and it was probably with a view of aiding their emigration, 
that they procured the Connecticut patent. But we have 
not been able to find any evidence of a grant from them to 
either the Connecticut or New Haven colony. On the con- 
trary, it is manifest from the letter of the General Court of 
Connecticut to Lord Say and Seal, of January 7, 1661, that 
they had received no title whatever from the patentees beyond 
some ‘encouragements to transplant themselves and fami- 
lies into these inland parts of this vast wilderness.’ They 
had, indeed, in the year 1644, purchased of George Fenwick,— 
who had made a settlement at Saybrook, at the mouth of Con- 
necticut river, and who seems to have been one of the asso- 
ciates of Lord Say and Seal, and others, though not named in 
the patent to them,—the fort and lands occupied by him at 
Saybrook, and the right of jurisdiction over the lands on 
Connecticut river. But it does not appear that Fenwick had 
any authority to make this sale, and the General Court, in the 
letter above mentioned, complain of being greatly injured by 
him, ¢ he receiving,’ say they, «a vast sum from a poor peo- 
ple, and we scarcely at all advantaged thereby; nav, we judge 
our condition worse than if we had contented ourselves with 
the patronage of the grand patentees, for we have not so 
much as a copy of a patent to secure our standing as a com- 
monwealth, nor to ensure us of the continuance of our rights 
and privileges and immunities, which we thought the juris- 
diction, power and authority, which Mr. Fenwick had engag- 
ed to us, and we paid for at a dear rate, nor any thing under 
his hand to engage him and his heirs to the performance 
of that which was aimed at and intended in our purchase.’ 
The agreement with Fenwick is still extant. He seems to 
have been sensible of his own want of title, and therefore 
makes no positive covenant. He makes a conveyance in the 
usual words, of the fort at Saybrook, with ¢ two demiculver- 
in cast pieces, with all the shot thereunto appertaining, ex- 
cept fifty; two long saker cast pieces, with all the shot 
thereunto belonging ; one murderer, with two chambers and 
two hammered pieces; two barrels of gunpowder; forty 
musquets, with bandoleers and rests; one sow of lead” &Xc. 
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and agrees, ‘that all the land upon the river of Connecticut 
shall belong to the said jurisdiction of Connecticut. His 
only covenant of warranty is «to make good to the jurisdic- 
tion aforesaid, against all claims that may be made by any 














other to the premises, by reason of any disbursements upon the ae ea 
place,’ and ¢ that all the lands from Narraganset river to the Hu a! 
Ftort of Saybrook, mentioned in a patent granted by the Earl iat 
of Warwick to certain noblemen and gentlemen, shall fall in aie ie 
Sunder the jurisdiction of Connecticut, if it come into his pow- it 
Ber’ - Le 
nd — © There is not on‘record, that we have been able to discover, ; bm i 
Di- | “the slightest notice of any conveyance to the New Haven i ‘4 
ty — colony, of the tract of country which they occupied. But, in Lee ae 
— [— ‘the year 1645, the court of New Haven, as appears from their hae 
n- §— records quoted by Dr. Trumbull, voted, «that it was a proper hap 
0- Fo time to join with Connecticut, in procuring a patent from oi 
in — parliament for these parts.’ Mr. Gregson was therefore ap- j ‘eo 
at — pointed the agent of New Haven to procure a patent, but on iy c* 
bn his voyage to England, he was lost at sea, and no other ap- Pie i 
ad pointment for the purpose was ever made. Mr. Fenwick was bias 
he — appointed on a similar mission by the Connecticut colony, 1 EY, 
by [© but he did not accept the office. ae 
o- — It appears, therefore, that the two colonies of Connecticut hit! 
ce f— and New Haven were not the patentees of Viscount Say and re 
th | Seal and others, though they settied on lands which had been s 
so. — ) previously granted to that company. ‘Through the influence 
n- § of Lord Say and Seal, and other friends of the colony, at the 
ts ff court of Charles II, the people of Connecticut obtained from 
s- [ that prince, soon after the restoration, a charter with very 
g- § ample privileges, containing a grant of all the lands embrac- 
er §— ed in the original patent, including the New Haven colony. 
ce — This gave them the first legal title to the lands on which they 
» had settled. 
to — Although the great patent of New England, given by 
re fF James I, recites that, ‘forasmuch as we have been certainly 
ie — Siven to understand by divers of our good subjects, that have 
r- — for these many years past frequented those coasts and terri- 


- tories between the degrees of forty and forty-eight, that there 

» is no other the subjects of any christian king or state, by 
d § any authority from their sovereign lords or princes, ac- 
tually in possession of any of the said lands or precincts,’— 
' itis certain that the Dutch of the colony of New Netherlands ° 
_ Vol. VIII. No. 1. it 
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had been seated on the banks of the Hudson, by authori. 
ty of the States General of the United Provinces, for the 
space of six or eight years. It is probable, that they early 
extended their discoveries towards the Connecticut. Dr, 
Trumbull says, 


‘ The first discoveries made of this part of New England were 
of its principal river and the fine meadows lying upon its banks, 
Whether the Dutch at New Netherlands, or the people of New 
Plymouth were the first discoverers of the river is not certain, 
Both the English and Dutch claimed to be the first discoverers, 
and both purchased and made a settlement of the lands upon it 
nearly at the same time.’ p. 29. 


De Laet says, that his countrymen, the Dutch, discovered 
an Indian fort on this river, called by them Fresh river, in 
the year 1614. Prince, in his New England Chronology, 
says, that Capt. Dermer, an Englishman, sailing from Cape 
Cod to Virginia, in the year 1619, proceeded along the coast 
between Long Island and the Main, and was the first who 
passed through the Sound, and discovered that to be an island, 
which was before accounted a part of the continent. He re- 
turned to New England in the following spring, and ¢ in his 
way he meets with certain Hollanders, who had a trade in 
Hludson’s river some years ; discovers many goodly rivers 
and exceeding pleasant coasts and islands for eighty leagues 
east from Hudson’s river to Cape Cod.’ This was before the 
settlement of the Plymouth colony, and it does not appear 
that the Plymouth people bad any knowledge of the discoy- 
ery. Inthe year 1623, a Dutch trading vessel from the New 
Netherlands was stranded in Narraganset bay, near the 
mouth of Tauntun river. In the same year, the Plymouth 
people went on a trading voyage to Narraganset bay, it be- 


ing the first time they had adventured so far towards the | 


west. In this expedition they were not successful, because 
the Dutch had been accustomed to supply the natives with 


_goods better suited to their wants, than the Plymouth people 


were able to furnish. From the length of time, during which 
the Dutch at New Netherlands had carried on a trade with 
the Indians through Long Island sound, and the frequency 
of their visits to Narraganset bay, which is much farther 
from their settlement than Connecticut river, there is reason 
to believe that they had frequently visited that river long be: 
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fore this date. ‘That it was not only well known to them 

revious to the year 1631, and that they had even communi- 
cated their knowledge to the Plymouth people,—who at that 
time had never visited it,—appears from the following very 
satisfactory evidence. Governour Bradford of the Plymouth 


' colony, in his history, as it is quoted in Prince’s Annals, 
- says,—* We (at Plymouth) having had formerly converse 


and familiarity with the Dutch; they seeing us seated in a 
barren quarter, told us of a river called by them Fresh river, 
which they often commended to us for a fine place both for 
plantation and trade, and wished us to make use of it. But 
our hands being full otherwise, we let it pass.’ He then pro- 


ceeds to relate, that some time afterwards, being solicited by 


several Indians from that quarter, ‘and having good store 
of commodities, we began to send that way, to discover the 
same, and trade with the natives. We found it to be a fine 
place, and tried divers times, not without profit.2. This was 
seventeen years after the discovery of the Indian fort near 
Hartford, made by the Dutch, as mentioned by De Laet. 
The solicitation from the Ladians, referred to above, was also 
addressed to the people of Massachusetts, who declined listen- 
ing to it, and is thus noticed by Governour Winthrop in his 
journal, under date of April 4, 1631. * Wahgumacut, a sag- 
amore up the river Connecticut, which lies west of Narra- 
ganset, comes to the governour at Boston, with John Saga- 
more and Jack Straw, an Indian who had lived in Eng- 
land with Sir Walter Raleigh, and divers of their sannups, and 
brings a letter to the governour from Mr. Endicot to this ef- 
fect; that the said Wahgum is very desirous to have some 
English to plant in his country, and offers to find them corn, 
and give them yearly eighty skins of beaver ; says the coun- 
try is very fruitful, and wishes there may be two men sent 
with him to see the country. The governour entertains them 


| at dinner, but would send none with him.’ 


it is equally certain, that the Dutch made the first settle- 
ment on the river. The first building erected here by the 
English was the Plymouth house, which was built at Wind- 
sor in October, 1633. Peter Stuivesant, governour of New 
Netherlands, in his letter to the commissioners of the United 
Colonies, of March 26, 1653, says, ‘Anno 1633 the 8th of 
January, there was by Jacobus Van Curlis, at that time in 


: the service of this land, by erder and in the name of the high 
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and mighty, our States General, and the honoured: Lords 
Bewiuathebbers, bought, the land situate on the Fresh. river 
of New Netherland, named Sioasock or Connecticut, with 
the dependant thereunto belonging, as it was then inhabited 
by the Sequelin, as may appear more at large by the said 
deed or bill ef sale and witnesses, and may be avouched by 
living christians.’ On this spot, which was within the town 
of Hartford, they built a fort, from which they fired upon the 
Plymouth people, as they went up to build their trading house 
at Windsor. 

Governour Bradford gives the following account of this 
transaction, which confirms the Dutch claim of previous pur- 
chase and possession, *¢ But the Dutch begin now to repent; 
viz. of their invitation to the English—* and hearing of our 
purpose and preparation, endeavour to prevent us, get ina 
little before us, make aslight fort, and plant two pieces of 
ordnance, threatening to stop our passage. But we having 
a great new bark and a frame of a house, with boards, nails, 
&c. ready, that we might have a defence against the indians, 
who are much offended that we bring home and restore the 
right Sachems of the place called Watawanute ; so as we are 
to encounter a double danger in this attempt; both the Dutch 
and Indians. When we come up the river, the Dutch de- 
mand what we intend and whither we would go? We answer, 
Up the river to trade. Now our order was to go and seat 
above them. ‘hey bid us strike and stay, or they wouid 
shoot us; and stood by their ordnance ready fitted. We 
answer, We have a commission from the governour of Ply- 
mouth to go up the river to such a piace; and if they shoot 
us, we must obey our order and proceed; we would not 
molest them, but would go on. So we pass along, and the 
Dutch threaten us hard, yet they shoot not. Coming to our 
place, about a mile above the Dutch, we quickly clap up our 
house, land our provisions, leave the company appointed, 
send the bark home, and afterwards palisade our house about, 
and fortify better. The Dutch send word home to the Mon- 
hatos, what was done; and in process of time, they send 
a band of about seventy men, in warlike manner with colours 
displayed, to assault us; but seeing us strengthened, and it 
would cost blood, they come to a parley, and return in peace. 
And this was our entrance there. We did the Dutch no 
wrong ; for we took not a foot of any land they bought ; but 
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went to the place above them, and bought that tract of land 
which belonged to the Indians we carried with us, and our 
friends with whom the Dutch had nothing to do.’ 

The conflicting claims of the two colonies were the occa- 
sion of a bitter controversy between them for the space of 
thirty years, and until the New Netherlands were reduced to 
subjection to the British crown. Each party asserted its 
rights with obstinacy, and both suffered severely from the 
quarrel. It is not easy to discover on what ground the 
Dutch were regarded by the first settlers of Connecticut, or 
by their historian at this day, as « mere intruders.’ They had 
made the first discovery of Hudson’s river, and had estab- 
lished themselves upon its banks. ‘They had obtained a pa- 
tent from their government, who had as good a right to grant 
lands discovered by their subjects, as any other state. This 
patent included the lands on Connecticut river, and this riv- 
er was discovered by them before it was known by the Eng- 
lish to exist, and before the grant of the New England 
patent. After trading with the Indians for several years, 
they purchased of them a tract of land, and built upon it a 
fort and trading house, before the country had been taken 
possession of by the English; and the people from the Ply- 
mouth and Massachusetts colonies, when they attempted to 
drive them from it, came without a shadow of title from 
the Plymouth company, under whom they professed to claim. 


We have here, at the outset, dwelt upen the principal er-* 


rours in matter of fact, which we shall have occasion to no- 
tice in this work. We proceed to give some account of the 
more interesting events which are detailed in the course of 
the history. 

The original Connecticut colony consisted of people who 
first emigrated from England to Massachusetts, and, in the 
years 1630 and 1632, settled and formed themselves into 
churches at Dorchester, Watertown and Cambridge, where 
they resided several years. But either because the number 
of emigrants to Massachusetts did not allow them all such a 
choice as they wished of good lands, or because some jealous- 
ies had arisen between their pastors and Jeaders, and the 
leading men of the colony, they took the resolution of 
seating themselves again in the wilderness ; and in the years 
i635 and 1636 they removed their families to Windsor, 
Weathersfield and Hartford, on the Connecticut river. 
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The party, who first removed,—having made some prepa- 
ration in the course of the summer for their winter’s accom- 
modation,—to the number of about sixty men, women, and 
children, set out on foot, about the middle of October, from 
Boston to Connecticut, through the pathless wilderness, car- 
rying with them their cattle, swine, and other property. Af- 
ter a long and tedicus journey through a continued forest, 
and over rivers and mountains, they reached their place of 
destination very late in the season. 


‘The winter set in this year much sooner than usual, and the 
weather was stormy and severe. By the 15th of November, Con- 
necticut river was frozen over, and the snow was so deep, and 
the season so tempestuous, that a considerable number of the cat- 
tle, which had been driven on from the Massachusetts, could not 
be brought across the river. ‘The people had so little time to 
prepare their huts and houses, and to erect sheds and shelters for 
their cattle, that the sufferings of man and beasts were extreme. 
Indeed, the hardships and distresses of the first planters of Con- 
necticut scarcely admit of a description. To carry much provis- 
ion or furniture through a pathless wilderness, was impractica- 
ble. Their principal provisions and household furniture were, 
therefore, put on board several small vessels, which, by reason of 
delays and the tempestuousness of the season, were either cast 
away or did not arrive. Several vessels were wrecked on the 
coasts of New England by the violence of the storms. Two shal- 
lops, laden with goods from Boston to Connecticut in October, 
were cast away ‘on Brown’s island, near the Gurnet’s nose ; and 
the men, with every thing on board, were lost. A vessel, with 
six of the Connecticut people on board, which sailed from the 
river for Boston, early in November, was, about the middle of the 
month, cast away in Manamet Bay. ‘The men got on shore, and 
after wandering ‘ten days in deep snow and a severe season, with- 
out meeting w ith any human being, arrived, nearly spent with cold 
and fatigue, at New Plymouth. 

‘By the last of November or beginning of December, provision 
veuerally failed in the settlements on the river, and famine and 
death louked the inhabitants sternly in the face. Some of them, 
driven by hunger, attempted their way, in this severe season, 
through the wilderness, from Connecticut to Massachusetts. Of 
thirteen in one company who made this attempt, one, in passing 
the river, fell through the ice, and was drowned. The other 
twelve were ten days on their journey, and would all have perish- 
ed, had it not been for the assistance of the Indians. 

‘ Indeed, such was the distress in general, that, by the 3d and 
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4th of December, a considerable part of the new settlers were 
obliged to abandon their habitations. Seventy persons, men, wo- 
men and children, were necessitated in the extremity of winter, 
to go down to the mouth of the river, to meet their provisions, as 
the only expedient to preserve their lives. Not meeting with 
the vessels which they expected, they all went on board the Re- 
becca, a vessel of about sixty tons. This, two days before, was 
frozen in twenty miles up the river ; but by the falling of a smal! 
rain and the ivitenke of the tide, the ice became so broken and 
was so far removed, that she made a shift to get out. She ran, 
however, upon the bar, and the people were forced to unlade her, 
to get her off. She was reladen, and, in five days, reached Bos- 
ton. Had it not been for these providertial circumstances, the 
people must have perished with famine. 

‘The ae We who kept their stations on the river, suffered in 
an extreme degree. After all the help they were able to obtain. 
by hunting, and from the Indians, they were obliged to subsist 
on acorns, malt and grains.’ pp. 62, 63. 


In the following spring, those, who had made their escape 
from Connecticut, returned,—and they were joined by the rest 
of those who had determined to make a part of the new 
colony. 


‘About the beginning of June, Mr. Hooker, Mr. Stone, and 
about a hundred men, women, and children, took their departure 
from Cambridge, and travelled more than a hundred miles, through 
a hideous and trackless wilderness, to Hartford. They had no 
guide but their compass ; made their way over mountains, through 
swamps, thickets, and rivers, which were not passable but with 
great difficulty. They had no cover but the heavens, nor any 
lodgings but those which simple nature afforded them. They 
drove with them one hundred and sixty head of cattle, and by 
the way, subsisted on the milk of their cows. Mrs. Hooker was 
borne through the wilderness upon a litter.. The people gener- 
ally carried their packs, arms, and some utensils. ‘They were 
nearly a fortnight on theirjourney. ‘This adventure was the more 
remarkable, as many of this company were persons of figure, who 
had lived in England, in honour, affluence, and delicacy, and 
were entire strangers to fatigue and danger.’ pp. 64, 65. 


The emigrants from Dorchester settled on the lands which 
had been two or three years before purchased of the Indians 
by the Plymouth people, and on which they had erected a 
trading house. The Plymouth colony made complaint of, 
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this intrusion, and some time after obtained an indemnity 
from the inhabitants of Windsor. 

From the commencement of the Connecticut colony, the 
natives discovered a hostile disposition. Their principal 
enemy was the Pequots, the most numerous and warlike na- 
tion within the limits of the state, and perhaps in New Eng- 
land. They inhabited the country which forms the towns of 
New London, Groton and Stonington. Sassacus, the great 
prince of the Pequots, had under him six and twenty sachems, 
and could bring into the field seven hundred or a thousand 
warriors, who had been long accustomed to victory. The 
royal residence was at a large fort situated on a beautiful 
eminence in the tewn of Groton, which commands an exten- 
sive prospect of the sea and of the surrounding country. 
There was also another fortress, called Mystic fort, situated 


in the town of Stonington. 


Afier suffering repeated injuries, and the murder of about 
thirty of their people, principally by the Pequots, the General 
Court, which had been convened for the purpose, resolved on 
active hostilities, and immediately raised an army of ninety 
men,—half the effective force of the colony. ‘These were to be 
joined by two hundred men from Massachusetts, and forty 
from Plymouth. The court which declared the war, was 
holden on the ist of May, the men were raised and embark- 
ed on the river, under the command of Capt. Mason, on the 
10th, and, after being wind-bound several days, sailed from 
the mouth of the river for Narragansett bay on the 19th. 
They were accompanied by sixty Moheagan and River In- 
dians, under Uncas, a Moheagan sachem. On reaching 
Narraganset bay, they landed to the number of seventy-sev- 
en Englishmen, marched into the country of the Narra- 
gansets, and communicated their design to Miantonimoh, the 
sachem of the country, who offered to join them. Informa- 
tion was here received that Capt. Patrick had reached Preov- 
idence, with a company of Massachusetts troops, but it was 
resolved not to wait for this reinforcement. On the next day, 
they marched twenty miles, through the west part of Rhode 
Island, and reached Nihantick, which bordered on the Pe- 
quot country. 


‘ In the morning, a considerable number of Miantonimoh’s men 
came on and joined the English. This encouraged many of the 
Nihanticks also to join them. They soon formed a circle, and 
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made protestations, how gallantly they would fight, and what 
numbers they would kill. When the army marched, the next 
morning, the captain had with him nearly five hundred Indians. 
He marched twelve miles, to the ford in Pawcatuck river. The 
day was very hot, and the men, through the great heat, and a 
scarcity of pee began to faint. The army, therefore, made 
a considerable halt, and refreshed themselves. Here the Narra- 
ganset Indians began to manifest their dread of the Pequots, and 
to inquire of Capt. Mason, with great anxiety, what were his real 
designs. He assured them, that it was his design to attack the 
Pequots in their forts. At this, they appeared to be panic-struck, 
and filled with amazement. Many of them drew off, and return- 
ed to Narraganset. The army marched on about three miles, 
and came to Indian corn-fields ; and the captain, imagining that 
he drew near the enemy, made a halt: he called his guides and 
council, and demanded of the Indians how far it was to the forts. 
They represented, that it was twelve miles to Sassacus’s fort, and 
that both forts were in a manner impregnable. Wequash, a Pe- 
quot captain or petty sachem, who had revolted from Sassacus to 
the Narragansets, was the principal guide, and he proved faithful. 
He gave such information, respecting the distance of the forts from 
each other, and the distance which they were then at from the 
chief sachem’s, as determined him and his officers to alter the 
resolution which they had before adopted, of attacking them both 
at once; and to make a united attack upon that at Mystic. 
He found his men so fatigued, in marching through a pathless 
wilderness, with their provisions, arms, and ammunition, and so 
affected with the heat, that this resolution appeared to be abso- 
lutely necessary. One of Capt. Underhill’s men became lame, at 
the same time, and began to fail. The army, therefore, proceed- 
ed directly to Mystic, and continuing their march, came to a 
small swamp between two hills, just at the disappearing of the day- 
light. The officers supposing that they were now near the fort, 
pitched their little camp, between or near two large rocks, in 
Groton, since called Porter’s rocks. The men were faint and 
weary, and though the rocks were their pillows, their rest was 
sweet. The guards and sentinels were considerably advanced, 
in the front of the army, and heard the enemy singing at the 
fort, who continued their rejoicings even until midnight. ‘They 
had seen the vessels pass the harbour, some days before, and had 
concluded, that the English were afraid, and had no courage to at 
tack them. ‘They were therefore rejoicing, singing, dancing, in- 
sulting them, and wearying themselves, on this account. 
‘The night was serene, and, towards morning, the moon shone 
clear. ‘The important crisis was now come, when the very ex- 
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istence of Connecticut, under providence, was to be determined 
by the sword, in a single action ; and to be decided by the good 
conduct of less than eighty brave men. The Indians who re- 
mained. were now sorely dismayed, and though at first, they had 
led the van, and boasted of great feats, yet were now all fallen 
back in the rear. | 
* About two hours before day, the men were roused with all 
expedition, and briefly commending themselves and their cause 
to God, advanced immediately towards the fort. After a march 
of about two miles, they came to the foot of a large hill, where a 
fine country opened before them. ‘The captain, supposing that 
the fort could not be far distant, sent for the Indians in the rear, 
to come up. Uncas and Wequash at length appeared. He de- 
manded of them where the fort was, ‘They answered, on the to 
of the hill. He demanded of them where were the other Indians, 
They answered, that they were much afraid. ‘The captain sent 
to them not to fly, but to surround the fort at any distance they 
pleased, and see whether Englishmen would fight. The day was 
nearly dawning, and no time was now to be lost. The men press- 
ed on, in two divisions, Captain Mason to the northeastern, and 
Captain Underhill to the western entrance. As the object which 
they had been so long seeking, came into view, and while they 
reflected they were to fight not only for themselves, but their 
arents, wives, children, and the whole colony, the martial spirit 
kindled in their bosoms, and they were wonderfully animated and 
assisted. As captain Mason advanced within a rod or two of 
the fort a dog barked, and an Indian roared out Owanux! Owa- 
nux! That is, Englishmen! Englishmen! The troops pressed on, 
and as the Indians were rallying, poured in upon them, through 
the pallisadoes, a general discharge of their muskets, and then 
wheeling off to the principal entrance, entered the fort sword in 
hand. Notwithstanding the suddenness of the attack, the blaze 
and thunder of their arms, the enemy made a manly and desper- 
ate resistance. Captain Mason and his party drove the Indians 
in the main street towards the west part of the fort, where some 
bold men, who had forced their way, met them, and made such 
slaughter among them that the street was soon clear of the enemy. 
They secreted themselves in and behind their wigwams, and tak- 
ing advantage of every covert, maintained an obstinate defence. 
The captain and his men entered the wigwams, where they were 
beset with many Indians, who took every advantage to shoot 
them, and Jay hands upon them, so that it was with great diffi- 
culty that they could defend themselves with their swords. After 
a severe conflict, in which many of the Indians were slain, some 
of the English killed, and others sorely wounded, the victory stil! 
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hung in suspense. The captain, finding himself much exhausted, 
and out of breath, as well as his men, by the extraordinary exer- 
tions which they had made, in this critical state of the action, had 
recourse to a successful expedient. He cries out to his men, 
WE MUST BURN THEM. He immediately entering a wig- 
wam, took fire and put it into the mats, with which the wigwams 
were covered. ‘The fire instantly kindling, spread with such 
violence tnat all the Indian houses were soon wrapped in one 
general flame. As the fire increased, the English retired without 
the fort, and compassed it on every side. Uncas and his Indians, 
with such of the Narragansets as yet remained, took courage, 
from the example of the English, and formed another circle in the 
rear of them. The enemy were now seized with astonishment; and, 
forced by the flames from their lurking places into open light, 
became a fair mark for the English soldiers. Some climbed the 
pallisadoes, and were instantly brought down by the fire of the 
English muskets. Others, desperately sallying forth from their 
burning cells, were shot, or cut in pieces with the sword. Such 
terror fell upon them, that they would run back from the English, 
into the very flames. Great numbers perished in the confla- 
gration. 

‘ The greatness and violence of the fire, the reflection of the 
light, the flashing and roar of the arms, the shrieks and yellings 
of the men, women and children, in the fort, and the shoutings of 
the Indians without, just at the dawning of the morning, exhibited 
a grand and awful scene. In little more than an hour, this whole 
work of destruction was finished. Seventy wigwams were burnt, 
and five or six hundred Indians perished, either by the sword, or 
in the flames. A hundred and fifty warriors had been sent on, 
the evening before, who, that very morning, were to have gone 
forth against the English. Of these, and all who belonged to the 
fort, seven only escaped, and seven were made prisoners. It had 
been previously concluded not to burn the fort, but to destroy the 
enemy, and take the plunder; but the captain afterwards found it 
the only expedient to obtain the victory, and save his men. Thus 
parents and children, the sannup and squaw, the old man and the 
babe, perished in promiscuous ruin.’ pp. 83—86. 


Although this victory was complete, the situation of the 
army was extremely dangerous and distressing. Two of 
their number were killed, and one quarter of them were 
wounded. ‘The remainder were exhausted with fatigue, and 
destitute of provisions. They were in the midst of an ene- 
my’s country, many miles from their vessels, and their ammu- 
nition was nearly exhausted. They were but afew miles 
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distant from the principal fortress of their enemy, where 
there was a fresh army, which they knew would be exaspe- 
rated in the highest degree on learning the fate of their breth- 
ren. In the midst of their perplexity, while they were con- 
sulting on the course to be pursued, their vessels appeared in 
sight, steering with a fair wind directly into the harbour. 


‘Immediately, upon the discovery of the vessels, about three 
hundred Indians came on from the other fort. Captain Mason 
perceiving their approach, led out a chosen party to engage them, 
and try their temper. He gave them such a warm reception, as 
soon checked and put them to a stand. This gave him great 
encouragement, and he ordered the army to march for Pequot 
harbour. The enemy, upon this, immediately advanced to the 
hill, where the fort stood ; and, viewing the destruction which had 
been made, stamped and tore their hair from their heads. After 
a short pause, and blowing themselves up to the highest transport 
of passion, they leaped down the hill after the army, in the most 
violent manner, as though they were about to run over the Eng- 
lish. Captain Underhill, who, with a number of the best men, 
was ordered to defend the rear, soon checked the eagerness of 
their pursuit, and taught them to keep at a more respectful dis- 
tance. The friendly Indians who had not deserted, now kept 
close to the English, and it was believed that after the enemy 
came on they were afraid to leave them. The enemy pursued 
the army nearly six miles, sometimes shooting at a distance, from 
behind rocks and trees, and at other times, pressing on more vio- 
lently, and desperately hazarding themselves in the open field. 

‘ That the English might all be enabled to fight, Captain Mason 
soon hired the Indians to carry the wounded men and their arms. 
The English killed several of the enemy while they pursued them, 
but sustained no loss themselves. When they killed a Pequot, 
the other Indians would shout, run and fetch his head. At length, 
the enemy, finding that they could make no impression upon the 
army, and that wounds and death attended their attempts, gave 
over the pursuit. 

‘The army then marched to the harbour, with their colours 
flying, and were received on board the vessels, with great mutual 
joy and congratulation.’ p. 87. 


‘The troops employed on this successful expedition, reached 
their homes, before the expiration of a month from the day 
ihat the war was resolved upon. The Pequots, on the de- 
parture of Capt. Mason, burnt their wigwams, destroyed their 
principal fort, and scattered themselves throughout the coun- 
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try. Sassacus, with a party of his chief warriours, abandoned 
his country, and moved by slow marches towards the Hud- 
son river. ‘They were followed by a party of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut troops ; and in a great swamp in Fairfield, 
near the western part of Connecticut, they were overtaken 
and a battle ensued. Sassacus and about 20 of his most hardy 
men escaped, and fled to the Mohawk country. But there 
he found no safety. He was surprised by the Mohawks and 
killed with all his party except Mononotto, who, after being 
wounded, made his escape. ‘The Pequots who remained were 
divided between the Moheagans and Narragansets, and the 
nation became extinct. 

The prisoners, who were taken in this war, were treated by 
the English with great cruelty. Many of them were put to 
death. Several sachems were beheaded at Menunkatuch, 
and the spot has, from the cruel deed, been called Sachem’s 
Head to this day. The women and children were divided 
among the troops, and it is stated that « the people of Massa- 
chusetts sent a number of the women and boys to the West 
Indies, and sold them for slaves.’ How opposed is this treat- 
ment, te the benevolent spirit that breathes in the letter of the 
amiable Robinson to the people of Plymouth, on learning that 
some of the natives had been killed, when he says, * O how 
happy a thing had it been that you had converted some be- 
fore you had killed any ! 


‘Among the Pequot captives were the wife and children of 
Mononotto. She was particularly noticed by the English for her 
great modesty, humanity and good sense. She made it as her 
only request, that she might not be injured either as to her off- 
spring or personal honour. As a requital of her kindness to the 
a bi maids, her life and the lives of her children were not 
only spared, but they were particularly recommended to the 
care of governor Winthrop. He gave charge for their protection 
and kind treatment.’ p. 92. 


The narrative of this war, which abounds in traits of hero- 
ism and striking incidents, is written with great spirit, and 
cannot but be read with interest. The vigour and boldness, 
with which it was prosecuted on both sides, give it the air of 
romance. Its decisive termination, which was so fatal to 
one party, was productive of the most happy consequences to 
the other. It struck the Indians throughout New Englané 
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with such a salutary terrour, that they were contented, in 
general, to remain at peace for nearly forty years. 

In the year 1638, a new colony was founded at New Ha- 
ven. It consisted of a company, who had arrived the year 
before at Bostoa from England, and among them were sev- 
eral gentlemen eminent for their talents, and of great fortunes. 
‘They purchased lands at New Haven of the natives, and laid 
out a regular city, which they designed as a place of great 
trade. In the year following, the people of Connecticut con- 
vened at Hartford, and formed a constitution of government, 
which was of the most popular kind, the leading objects of 
which were to maintain the liberty and purity of the gospel, 
the discipline of the churches, and the administration of the 
government according to the laws. The people of New Haven, 
also, the same year, formed a constitution similar to that of 
the neighbouring colony, except that it was a little more 
strict in not admitting any but church members to the privi- 
leges of freemen. ‘These continued to be the constitutions of 
the two colonies, until they were united under the new char- 
ter in 1661. 

In 1648, the four colonies of Massachusetts, Plymouth, 
Connecticut and New Haven, after having agitated the sub- 
ject for some years, entered into a confederation, for their 
mutual safety and welfare, under the title of « The United 
Colonies of New England.’ The four colonies were admitted 
on equal terms, and the affairs of the confederacy were man- 
aged by a board of commissioners, consisting of two members 
annually appointed by each colony, who were required to con- 
vene once in every year, andon all occasions of special emer- 
gency; and were invested with full power to conduct all 
affairs of general concern relating to the colonies, This con- 
federation subsisted, and was productive of the most benefi- 
cial effects, for the space of forty years. The articles of 
union reserved to the several colonies a complete jurisdiction 
in all matters of a local nature, or relating to them individu- 
ally, and specified the powers granted to the commissioners. 
All military expenses were to be borne by the colonies, in the 
proportion of the number of male inhabitants between sixteen 
and sixty years ofage. Dr. Trumbull says, in enumerating 
the powers of the commissioners, * They were vested with 
plenary powers, for making war and peace.’ He, however, 
relates, ina subsequent part of the work, the pistory of a 
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n very serious controversy between the legislature of Massa- 

chusetts and the commissioners of the three other colonies, 
- which turned on the question, whether the commissioners were 
r invested with the power of involving the colonies in an 
‘ offensive war, against the consent of the legislatures of the 
. several colonies, ina case in which they should declare the 
i war unjust. The articles of confederation, in enumerating 
t the powers of the commissioners, direct, that they ‘ shall 
. bring full power from their severall generall courts respec- 
’ tively, to heare, examine, weigh, and determine, all affairs 
f of our warr or peace, leagues, ayds, charges, and numbers of 





men for warr, division of spoyles, and whatsoever is gotten 
by conquest, receiving of more confederatts fer plantacons, 
’ _ into combinacon with any of the confederatts, and all thinges 
[ — of like nature, which are the proper concomitants or conse- 
= — quents of such a confederacon for amytie, offence and de- 
- £ fence, not intermeddling with the government of any of the 
{ — jurisdiccons, which by the third article is preserved entirely 
- — to themselves.’ The decision of six of the eight commis- 
_ sioners was to be binding upon the colonies. 

_ The controversy here referred to, took place in the year 
1653, and produced a violent agitation through the colonies. 
It arose from a proposition, urged with great vehemence on 
the part of the commissioners, to declare war against the 
Dutch at New Netherlands. We are not able to copy at 
_ length the account of this transaction, as it is given in this 
history, but the following extracts will show the occasion of 
the remarks which we are about to make. 
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| —F Nothing could induce the Massachusetts to unite with their 
_ brethren, in a war against the Dutch. The general court, in 
_ — direct violation of the articles of confederation, resolved that no 
> — determination of the commissioners, though they should all agree, 
should bind the general court to join in an offensive war, which 
should appear to such general court to be unjust. This declara- 
tion gave great uneasiness to the commissioners, and to the sister 
colonies. Indeed, it nearly effected a dissolution of their union.’ 
= p. 208. 
3 ‘ Few instances occur in history, of so flagrant and obstinate a 
_ Violation of a covenant, so solemnly made, as this of the general 
court of Massachusetts ; especially, of a covenant made between 
christians of the same nation, and all professed brethren of the 
same faith, What interest the Massachusetts made by thus * 
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he had been told by some Indians at the Manhadoes, that the 
English and Dutch were fighting in their own country, and 
that some ships were coming over with ammunition, and that 
on their arrival a great blow would be given to the English 
here. Whether this was true he could not tell. He declared 
that he had received no guns from the governour, but that he 
had bought two of the Indians. 

The commissioners were not satisfied with this denial,— 
although it was supported by explanations and assurances 
given by three messengers despatched by the Narraganset 
sachems to Boston,—nor by the positive denial of all hostile 
intentions by the Dutch governour in a letter addressed to 
the governour of New Haven, in which he offered to come, or 
send agents to clear himself before the commissioners ;—but 
they proceeded to draw up at great length, a declaration 
agaimst the Dutch, containing a recital of their former 
grievances, and of the proofs of the supposed conspiracy. 
‘ That the Indians,’ say they, « whoe know not God, but wor- 
shipp and walke after the prince of the power of the aire, 
serving theire lusts, hateful and hating one another, should 
grow insolent, and sundrey wayes injurious to strangers of 
contrary judgment and practice, cannot seem strange to any 
whoe consider what proportion and agreement there is ordena- 
ryly betwixt the fruit and the tree ;—’ but from the Dutch, who 
were a christian people, they had expected a neighbourly and 
friendly line of conduct. Having drawn up their declaration, 
the commissioners were divided in opinion respecting the 
course proper to be pursued, and therefore submitted the sub- 
ject for their advice, to the council of Massachusetts, and the 
neighbouring elders. In pursuance of the advice of these 
two bodies, they immediately despatched three agents or 
ambassadors to the Manhadoes, ¢ that the Dutch governour 
have an opportunity given him, to answer for himself, either 
by purgation or acceptance or disacceptance of satisfactory 
propositions of security, as the matter shall require; by 
whose answare whereunto, our call to peace er warr may 
be further cleared, and the incollumity of the colonies in the 
interim provided for.’ 

The history of this mission, as it is related in the records 
of the United Colonies, is perhaps without a parallel in the 
annals of diplomacy. ‘The agents were instructed, not only 
to obtain explanations and apc from the governour, 
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but to procure all the evidence in their power from the Dutch 
or Indians, on their way, at Manhadoes, or on Long Island, 
relative to the alleged conspiracy. ‘They were ordered to 
use all due diligence, and to return as soon as possible. ‘This 

art of their instructions, at least, they obeyed with exemplary 
fidelity. ‘They repaired to the Manhadoes, and a brisk cor- 
respondence was carried on with the governour for the space 
of two or three days. They first proposed that the gover- 
nour should appoint atime and a place within the United 
Colonies, for the examination of witnesses, to clear him from 
the charge of having conspired with the Indians against the 
English colonies. ‘This proposition he refused to accede to. 
They then proposed that the examination should take place 
at Flushing or Hamstead on Long Island, and that they 
should be furnished with full power under his hand, to call 
to testify, any persons they might choose, and that he should 
give satisfactory assurance that no person who might give 
testimony, should be called in question or disturbed on ac- 
count of it. This proposition the governour acceded to, on 
condition that three commissioners, named by himself, should 
be joined with the English agents, and that before these six 
gentlemen, all persons should be examined according to the 
custom of the laws of New Netherland. He therefore gave 
a warrant under his hand, and the hand of the members of 
the council, and the seal of the province, commanding all 
inferior magistrates and oflicers to cite before the English 
and Dutch commissioners, all persons whom they should 
require, English, Dutch, or natives. The governour and 
council at the same time protested jointly, and every one in 
particular, that they were guiltless of any plot, either offensive 
or defensive against the English. This answer was not satis- 
factory to the English agents, because it was a variation 
from their proposition, because they were not satisfied with 
the persons nominated to be joined to the commission, and 
because the examination was restricted to the custom of the 
laws of New Netherland. They therefore proceeded to de- 
mand, in the name of the United Colonies, satisfaction for 
the injuries they had received. 

Dr. Trumbull, in his account of this negotiation, says, that 
the Dutch governour * would submit to no examination by 
the agents, any further than a committee of his own appoint- , 
ing should consent,’ and thatghe, ‘would not suffer the wit- 
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favouring the Dutch, is not known ; but surely it is painful to relate 
the indelible stain, which the legislature of so ancient and respect- 

able a colony have left, by this conduct, upon their honour, as 
men, and upon their morals, as christians.’ pp. 211, 212. 


This appears to be written in the temper of the times 
when the events occurred, and with the feeling which 
then animated the people of Connecticut. The author must 
have gotten his view of the subject from the cotemporary 
writers of his own state. But the length of time which has 
passed away, should enable us to examine it more dispas- 
sionately. His history of the controversy is imperfect, and 
in several points erroneous. In the brief account which we 
are about to give of it, we shall rely principally upon the 
authority of the recerds of the United Colonies, published in 
the second volume of Hazard’s invaluable Collections. 

The Connecticut and New Haven people had been engaged 
in the most vexatious and irritating quarrels with the Dutch, 
from the first settlement of their colonies. It cannot be sup- 
posed, however, that the wrong was always on the side of 
their rivals, ‘The effect of these had. been to excite them toa 
state of the most bitter hostility. In the mean time, the Eng- 
Jish parliament declared war against the United Provinces, 
and several obstinate naval battles were fought in the British 
channel. This opened the way for hostilities between the 
infant colonies of the two countries on this continent, if they 
were disposed for it. 

On the 19th of May, 1655, a special meeting of the com- 
missioners of the United Colonies was holden at Boston, in 
consequence of a rumour, that a plot had been formed be- 
tween the Dutch at New Netherlands, and the Indians in all 
quarters of the country, to cut off, by a general massacre, the 
whole English population of New England. The rumour of 
this plot was derived from the Indians, and it was supposed 
to be corroborated by various circumstances. Ninigrett, one 
of the Narraganset sachems, had passed the winter at the 
Manhadoes, and returned in the spring in a Dutch vessel. 
Uncas, the Moheagan sachem, informed that Ninigrett had 
made a league with the Dutch governour, and had received 
from him, as presents, twenty guns, with powder and shot ; 
and also related many other proofs of hostility to the Eng- 
lish, on the part of Ninigrett. Traders with the Indians in 
Rhode Island gave informatign, that the Narragansets spoke 
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in terms of commendation of the Dutch, declaring that they 
would furnish goods at half the price demanded by the Eng- 
lish, and would supply them with powder in abundance. It 
was also reported, that the northern and eastern Indians had 
become insolent in their conduct towards the English ; and 
several Indians on Long Island, and in the neighbourhood of 
the Manhadoes, informed that they had been solicited, with 
the promise of liberal presents, to join the Dutch in a con- 
spiracy to cut off the English. 

About the same time, the Dutch governour wrote to the 


_ governours of the New England colonies, proposing to enter 


into an engagement to remain neutral, unless contrary 
orders should be given by their superiors, notwithstand- 
ing the war subsisting between the two countries ; and offered 
to send an agent to treat on the subject with the commis- 


; sioners. This proposition was considered by the commission- 


ers as altogether insidious, and tending to corroborate the 
rumours of his hostile designs, which had taken strong hold 
on their minds. 

The three Narraganset sachems, in reply to certain queries 
propounded to them by messengers despatched from Boston 
for that purpose, utterly denied having any knowledge of 
such a plot. Mixam, one of these sachems, declared ;— 
‘though I be poor, it is not goods, guns, powder, nor shot that 
shall draw me to such a plot as this against the English, my 
friends.’ Sassacus, after disclaiming with great warmth all 
participation in such a treasonable design, inquires ;—* Have 
we not reason in us? How can the Dutch shelter us, being so 
remote, against the power of the English our friends—we 
living close by the doors of the English our friends ?—We do 


_ profess, we do abhor it.’ Ninigrett answered, that he went 


to the Manhadoes to be cured of a disease that was upon him, 
having heard that a Frenchman resided there who could cure 
him, and that he went with the knowledge of Governour Win- 
throp. He said that he had not been treated by the Dutch 
governour in a manner calculated to shake his fidelity to the 
English. ¢ It was winter time,’ says he, ‘ and I stood a great 
part of a winter day, knocking at the governour’s door, and 
he would neither open it, nor suffer others to open it, to let 
mein, I was not wont to find such carriage from the Eng. 
lish, my friends.’ He said, that he had never heard the Dutch 
express any hostile intentions inst the English, but that * 
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a 
ay | he had been told by some Indians at the Manhadoes, that the his 
Rt English and Dutch were fighting in their own country, and fF) 
i fe that some ships were coming over with ammunition, and that fF rel 
aa on their arrival a great blow would be given to the English Fy ce 
1g here. Whether this was true he could not tell. He declared § par 
nie that he had received no guns from the governour, but thathe Fy 44, 
‘ had bought two of the Indians. © res 
The commissioners were not satisfied with this denial— JF ,¢ 


although it was supported by explanations and assurances — ey 
given by three messengers despatched by the Narraganset Col 
sachems to Boston,—nor by the positive denial of all hostile the 
intentions by the Dutch governour in a letter addressedto FF x, 


ae AAS eS PRE, 





the governour of New Haven, in which he offered tocome, or J 7, 
send agents to clear himself before the commissioners ;—but oat | 
they proceeded to draw up at great length, a declaration FP jo 
Peo agaimst the Dutch, containing a recital of their former J jot, 
Ais grievances, and of the proofs of the supposed conspiracy. give 
‘ That the Indians,’ say they, ‘« whoe know rot God, but wor- FR ject; 
shipp and walke after the prince of the power of the aire, FP oo, 
serving theire lusts, hateful and hating one another, should JR con, 


grow insolent, and sundrey wayes injurious to strangers of JP pe 
contrary judgment and practice, cannot seem strange to any § gent 


whoe consider what proportion and agreement there is ordena- FP cyst 
Ri a ryly betwixt the fruit and the tree ;—’ but from the Dutch, who FF a w; 
oi were a christian people, they had expected a neighbourly and | the 
AE friendly line of conduct. Having drawn up their declaration, —  jnfe, 
ie the commissioners were divided in opinion respecting the [— and 
n course proper to be pursued, and therefore submitted the sub- 4 requ 
i ject for their advice, to the council of Massachusetts, and the FP cou 
aD, neighbouring elders. In pursuance of the advice of these Jy part 
[ee two bodies, they immediately despatched three agents or Ford 
' ambassadors to the Manhadoes, « that the Dutch governour fF fact 
‘tg have an opportunity given him, to answer for himself, either § from 
ae | by purgation or acceptance or disacceptance of satisfactory the y 
. propositions of security, as the matter shall require; by FF beca 
wie? 2 whose answare whereunto, our call to peace er warr may ; laws 
oe be further cleared, and the incollumity of the colonies in the > mane 
| interim provided for.’ ' thei 
The history of this mission, as it is related in the records §— D) 
of the United Colonies, is perhaps without a parallel inthe JF the ] 


annals of diplomacy. ‘The agents were instructed, notonly § thea 
to obtain explanations and from the governour, 
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but to procure all the evidence in their power from the Dutch 
or Indians, on their way, at Manhadoes, or on Long Island, 
relative to the alleged conspiracy. ‘They were ordered to 
use all due diligence, and to return as soon as possible. ‘This 
part of their instructions, at least, they obeyed with exemplary 
fidelity. ‘They repaired to the Manhadoes, and a brisk cor- 
respondence was carried on with the governour for the space 
of two or three days. They first proposed that the gover- 
nour should appoint atime and a place within the United 
Colonies, for the examination of witnesses, to clear him from 
the charge of having conspired with the Indians against the 
English colonies. ‘This proposition he refused to accede to. 
They then proposed that the examination should take place 
at Flushing or Hamstead on Long Island, and that they 
should be furnished with full power under his hand, to call 
to testify, any persons they ‘might choose, and that he should 
give satisfactory assurance that no person who might give 
testimony, should be called in question or disturbed on ac- 
count of it. This proposition the governour acceded to, on 
condition that three commissioners, named by himself, should 
be joined with the English agents, and that before these six 
gentlemen, all persons should be examined according to the 
custom of the laws of New Netherland. He therefore gave 
a warrant under his hand, and the hand of the members of 
the council, and the seal of the province, commanding all 
inferior magistrates and oflicers to cite before the English 
and Dutch commissioners, all persons whom they should 
require, English, Dutch, or natives. The governour and 
council at the same time protested jointly, and every one in 
particular, that they were guiltless of any plot, either offensive 
or defensive against the English. This answer was not satis- 
factory to the English agents, because it was a variation 
from their proposition, because they were not satisfied with 
the persons nominated to be joined to the commission, and 
because the examination was restricted to the custom of the 
laws of New Netherland. They therefore proceeded to de- 
mand, in the name of the United Colonies, satisfaction for 
the injuries they had received. 

Dr. ‘Trumbull, in his account of this negotiation, says, that 
the Dutch governour ¢ would submit to no examination by 
the agents, any further than a committee of his own appoint- 
ing should consent,’ and thatghe ‘would not suffer the wit- 
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nesses to speak, unless they were previously laid under such 
restraints as would prevent all benefit from their evidence’ 
This is not, according to our apprehension, a fair construc- 
tion of the governour’s letter. Un the contrary, his proposi- 
tion seems to have been more reasonable than theirs, and the 
best adapted of the two, for coming at the truth,—the profess. 
ed object of both parties. 

After some farther fruitless negotiation,—in the course of 
which Stuyvesant, the Dutch governour, renewed the pro- 
position for a treaty of alliance, by which the parties should 
bind themselves to preserve a state 0: peace, notwithstanding 
the hostilities carried on between the mother countries. —the 
correspondence closed. ‘The English agents, after collecting 
some vague and inconclusive evidence relative to the alleged 
conspiracy, from a number of Indians, returned to Boston. 

During the absence of their ambassadors, the commission- 
ers resolved, that, «if God should call the colonies to make 
war against the Dutch,’ an army should be raised of five 
hundred men, of whom three hundred and thirty-three should 
be furnished by Massachusetts, sixty by Plymouth, sixty-five 
by Connccticut and forty-two by New Haven. ‘The com- 
mander in chief was to be commissioned by Massachusetts, 
but they recommended that Capt. Leverett,—one of the agents 
on the Dutch mission,—should be appointed, on account of the 
opportunity he had had to observe the situation and fortifica- 
tions of the Manhadoes. 

On the return of the agents to Boston, arose the important 
question, whether war should be immediately declared against 
the Dutch. It was evident, that the commissioners of the 
three smaller colonies were in favour of such a measure, but 
the people of Massachusetts generally were opposed to it. 
The General Court of that colony, therefore, on the 24th of 
May, passed a resolve, for proposing to the commissioners a 
consultation on the subject, taking the advice of such elders 
as should choose to be present. ‘The commissioners acceded 
to the proposition, and a committee, consisting of four from 
each body, was appointed to draw up a statement of the case. 
The committee not being able to agree on a report, it was 
determined that two statements should be drawn up, one by a 
member of the General Court’s committee, and the other by 
one of the committee appointed by the commissioners, and 
that both should be writtenggpon the same sheet of paper; 
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and submitted to the court and elders. The declaration of 
the commissioners against the Dutch, and the evidence they 
had collected of the plot, were alsosubmitted. The reference 
of this important subject to the clergy of the colony, for their 
opinion and advice, is a single proof, among the many which 
occur in our early history, of the respect and deference paid 
to that learned and exemplary body of men. 

In a general conference of the commissioners, with the 
General Court and elders of Massachuseits, the subject was 
solemnly and fully debated. The elders, having perused the 
papers and considered the subject deliberately, came to the 
conclusion ; first, in relation to the injuries received from the 
Dutch, that they could ¢ not discover them to be a sufficient 
clear ground of war at present ;’? and secondly, in relation to 
the alleged conspiracy, although they allow the evidence to 
be of much weight, yet, say-they, ‘upon serious and consci- 
entious examination of the proof produced, we cannot find 
them so fully conclusive, as to clear up present proceedings 
towar.’ ‘Therefore, we humbly conceive it tobe must agree- 
able to the gospel of peace, which we profess, and safest for 
these colonies, to forbear the use of the sword, till the Lord, by 
his providence, and by the wisdom @his servants set over us, 
shall further clear of his mind, either for our settled peace or 
most manifest grounds of war; that we may not proceed 
doubtfully and so unsafely in so weighty a case. In the mean 
time, we may comfortably commit ourselves unto the 
Lord, waiting upon him in a posture of defence and readiness 
for action, as need shall require, hoping that the Lord will 
not suffer his people to lose by their tenderness of conscience 
in being slow to shed blood.’ The General Court came to 
the resolution, ‘that according to their best apprehension 
in the case, they do not understand we are called to make a 
present war with the Dutch.’ 

A few days after the close of this conference, the General 
Court of Massachusetts communicated to the commissioners 
a resolution, which had been adopted by the two houses, in 
Which they maintained that the commissioners had not the 
power, by the articles of confederation, to determine the justice 
of an offensive and vindictive war, and to engage the colo- 
nies therein. This resolution they defended by a variety of 
arguments. ‘They contended, that although the article, which 
defines the powers of the commyggioners, taken independently,° 
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might seem to grant them the power of declaring war,—yet, 
when taken in connexion with several of the other articles, 
it was manifest that no more could be intended by it, than to 
give them the power of conducting a war already begun, or 
into which the colonies might be urged without their volun- 
tary act. It was not intended that the power should be given, 
unless by special instructions under the seal of the colony, 

So important an act of authority, involving considerations of 
moral right and obligation, could not be delegated consist. 

ently mith the supreme authority, expressly reserved to the 
colonies individually. ‘hey declare it to be ¢ an absurdity in 
policy, that an entire government and jurisdiction should 
prostitute itself to the command of strangers—a scandal in 
religion, that a General Court of Christians should be oblig- 

ed to act and engage upon the faith of six delegates, against 
their conscience.’ ‘The report of the committee, in which 
these reasons are enforced, was adopted by both houses of the 
General Court, and to it the house of delegates subjoined a 
further argument, which they state in the following formal 
manner. ‘The case in hand may be considered under a dou- 
ble head ; first, what supreme governours of a commonwealth, 
in point of confederation with another nation, may do. Se- 
condly, what this government, in reference to the question in 
hand, hath done. Concerning the first of these, it is to be 
considered what they may not, nextly, what they may do, 
‘Touching the last, first, they are to act all cases not reserved 

expressly, or impliedly. Concerning the other, they may not 

act against fundamental laws, or what else the people ‘have 

reserved to themselves. ‘he next thing is, to consider in 

some instance, what fundamental laws are.’ They come to 

the conclusion, that to allow to the commissioners the power of 
making an offensive war, would be to violate the fundamental 

Jaw. by which the people of the commonwealth have the right 

of making immediate choice of the rulers to whom their lives 

and estates are entrusted. 

Soon after receiving this resolution, the commissioners sep- 
arated, and no further measures were taken by them until 
their annual meeting in the September following. In the 
mean time, the general elections,—the time appointed, accord- 
ing to the rumours, for the execution of the plot,—had passed 
by, and no fatal consequences had ensued. 

It is not necessary for us here to go into a discussion of the 
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merits of this case. It would be sufficient for our purpose, if 
the ground taken by the Massachusetts government were 
only plausible enough, to authorize the belief that they acted 
with good faith and a pure conscience. But we think that 
their conduct admits of a much more full defence than this. 
The power claimed by the commissioners, was certainly not 
given in very express and intelligible terms. It is therefore 
proper to interpret the words, in which it was supposed to be 
conveyed, by reference to the general tenor of the instru- 
ment. It does not seem very consistent with our present no- 
tions of government, that the power of declaring war should 
be delegated by legislatures,—who expressly reserved to them- 
selves the sovereign authority within their own jurisdictions,— 
to a board of commissioners, who represented only the gov- 
ernments and not the people of the several colonies, whose re- 
solves were all to be executed by the several legislatures, and 
who did not constitute so properly a government, as a board 
of diplomatic agents- There were strong reasons for sup- 
posing that the zeal of the smaller colonies, particularly Con- 
necticut and New Haven, for a war against New Neth- 
erland, proceeded from no very disinterested motive. ‘They 
had been in a state of perpetual collision with the Dutch from 
the commencement of their colonies ; and it was exceedingly 
important to them, that this enemy to their repose should be 
put out of the way of contesting their title to ail they pos- 
sessed ;—for they could not be without apprehensions, lest 
the title of the Dutch West India Company should at one 
day or other prove to be as good as theirs to the whole soil 
of Connecticut. ‘lhe General Court of Massachusetts, there- 
fore, with much force contended, that to yield to the wishes 
of the commissioners, would be to give up one of the most im- 
portant attributes of sovereignty, and to sacrifice the inter- 
ests of their constituents, with the stain of an unjust war on 
their consciences. 

After the adjournment of the commissioners, the General 
Court of Massachusetts opened a correspondence with the 
courts of the other colonies, in which they proposed an amend- 
ment and explanation of the articles of confederation. he 
General Courts of Connecticut and New Haven answered, 
that in their opinion, the articles needed no explanation, and 
complained of the Court of Massachusetts for their breach of 
covenant, <A like proposition was made by the General 
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S38 
Court to the commissioners at their next meeting. Thecom. — 
missioners replied, that they neither thought any amendment | 
necessary, nor had power to make it, if they had judged it | 
expedient. After a correspondence between these two bodies, | | 
carried on for several days, the commissioners concluded | 
their final communication to the General Court, by proposing, | - 
that if they would submit to the interpretation which the com- | @ 
missioners had given to the articles, until they should be |} 
otherwise explained by the four colonies, they would proceed [| — 
in their ordinary business ; otherwise they desired to return | @ 
to their own homes. The General Court replied, ¢ We see 
not reason to protract time in fruitless and needless returns: [ 
we shall acquiesce in our last paper, and commit the success f 
to God.’ Upon this, the commissioners, by vote, expressed 
their determination to dissolve the meeting immediately. 
By the intercession, however, of the Massachusetts commis- 






























sioners, the General Court made some explanations ; in con- F 

sequence of which, the commissioners were induced to remain, F) © 

to wave the question in dispute, and to proceed in other busi- oe 
en 
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ness. They proceeded amicably inthe less important con- 
cerns of the colonies, for several days. At length, they came 
to a resolution,—one of the Massachusetts delegates only dis- 
senting,—to declare war against Ninigrett, the Narraganset 
sachem, on account of hostilities committed by him against the 
Long Island Indians, and to raise an army of two hundred 
and fifty men, two thirds of whom were to be furnished by 
Massachusetts. This resolve having been submitted to the 
governour and council of Massachusetts, they replied, that, 
having considered the reasons for the resolve, they did not 
perceive sufficient grounds of war either from any obligation 
to the Long Island Indians, or on account of the treatment 
received by the messengers sent to the Indians, or from any 
other motive presented to their consideration, and therefore 
they dared not to exercise their authority in raising a force 
to carry on the war against Ninigrett. 

The commissioners then proceeded to vote,—six delegates 
assenting,—that the colonies had just grounds of war against 
the Dutch at the Manhadoes. They also voted, that the Mas- 
sachusetts, in refusing to raise men to prosecute the war — 
against Ninigrett, had actually broken their covenant ;—‘ but Fs 
what damages may hereby grow to the other colonies, they fF the 
leave to such discoveries as the wise God shall please to make.’ 
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P Com. © 
dment Against this last vote Mr. Bradstreet, one of the commission- 
ged it | “ers, entered his protest. <I shall at present,’ says he, ‘say 
odies, | Yonly this, that I cannot hinder the honoured commissioners 
sluded | rom apprehending what they declare, or declaring what they 
osing, | @apprehend ; so neither do the one or the other make to that 
-com- | ™be a breach of covenant, which is not so in itself. ‘The cojo- 
ld be} mies are not bound to act in any offensive war, according to 
oceed | =the determination of the commisioners, further than the same 
eturn | vis just and according to God.’ 

‘e see} | No further attempt was made by the commissioners to en- 
wns; | sforce war against the Dutch. No war took place, and no 
ccess | injury followed from the rumoured conspiracy. The Mas- 
essed — (sachusetts commissioners, in the year following, for the sake 


Sof harmony, retracted their offensive interpretation of the ar- 
‘ticles of confederation, and here the controversy ended. 

| Whatever censure may deservedly fall on the General 
nain, ' Court of Massachusetts, for having endeavoured to evade 


busi- | perhaps the strict letter of their obligation, when the general 
con | tenor and spirit of the instrument supported their interpre- 
same | | tation of it, their conduct cannot have merited the measure of 


dis. | | reproach which i3 heaped upon it, in the passages which we 

> have quoted ; nor can it be compared, to their disadvantage, 
tthe |) With the inexcusable zeal of those who would have availed 
themselves of false and wicked rumours, to excite an exter- 


dred i ° bd . . e ‘ 
i by | minating war against their weaker neighbours and rivals, 
the [| | Whose only offence in this instance appears to have been, 


hat, ' endeavouring to conciliate the natives, that they might aid in 
protecting them against the hostility which they had but too 


not § 

tion |) much reason to dread. 

sent We shall here quit this subject, after quoting one or two 
any passages from the history, which may serve as an indication 
Rie of the temper which prevailed at that time in the minds of 
om the Connecticut people against the Dutch. 


‘ Augustus Harriman, a Dutch trader, with his vessel, was seiz- 
utes FB ed by the people of Saybrook, for illicit trade with the Indians. 
inst — The Court fined him rt pounds, and confiscated his vessel and 


las- § cargo. They also made him give it in writing, under his hand, 
var f— ‘hat he had been well treated.’ p. 194, note. 

put _ _ It is not certain that the severity of their penalties against 
ey fF the use of tobacco, as stated in the following paragraph, ought 
© [| to be attributed to their strong prejudice against their neigh- 
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Bhd bours at Manhadoes, yet there is some reason for suspect- 
} ing it. 
5 













‘It was ordered, that no person under twenty years of age, nor 

Ge any other who had not already accustomed himself to use it, 
eeu should take any tobacco until he had obtained a certificate from 
ie} under the hand of an approved physician, that it was useful for 
ha him, and until he had also obtained a license from the Court. All 






others who had addicted theinselves to the use of it, were prohib. 
ited from taking it, in any company, or at their labours, or in 
travelling, unless ten miles at least from any company; and though 
not in company, not more than once a day upon paia of a fine of 
sixpence for every such offence. One substantial witness was 
to be a sufficient proof of the crime. ‘The constables of the sev- 
eral towns were to make presentment to the particular courts, 
and it was ordered, that the fine should be paid without gainsay- 
ing.” p. 162. 


Pc 
e On the restoration in 1660, Cols. Whalley and Goffe, two 
of the judges of king Charles I, who had subsequently held 
the rank of general officers in Cromwell’s army, fled to this 
country. ‘len of their associates had already been condemn- 

















A ed and executed as traitors. They were gentlemen of dis- 
hae tinguished talents and polished manners, and at Boston and 
ee Cambridge,—where they resided and appeared publicly for 
t ae several months,—they were treated with great attention and 










universal respect. Finding at length, however, that it would 
be unsafe for them to remain there, they retired to New Ha- 
| ven, where they were most cordially received and protected. 
L Soon after they left Boston, the royal proclamation was re- 
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ia ig ceived, ordering them to be arrested. The governour oi 4 
Ba tp Massachusetis received a special mandate, ordering him to ag 
ie ; require that they should be immediately apprehended. A com- 
a 4 mission was given to two zealous young royalists, with full 
Ly { powers to search for them throughout the colonies, and to ar- M 
ie | rest them wherever they might be found. They were soon to 
ae | traced to New Haven. The pursuing officers arrived at a0 
ae Guilford, the residence of the governour, where they demand- <h 
vt ie ed full powers and assistance to prosecute their search. He BF jg 
detained them until the next morning, and then told them that lon 
be could give them no powers until he had consulted his coun- F ge 
cil. In the mean time, he read some of their papers so au- F fy 
dibly, that they were overheard by some of his neighbours; Fp, 


who were friendly to the judges, and intelligence of their ob- 
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ject was despatched to New Haven. ‘The messengers pro- 
ceeded to New Haven, but the governour followed and kept 
them in suspense for along time, by the ceremony of convening 
his council. After a consultation of five or six hours, the Coun- 
cil dispersed, and the governour teld the messengers that he 
had no authority to do any thing in the case without calling a 
general assembly of the freemen. ‘hey remonstrated, and 
told the governour he would incur the resentment of the king 
for concealing and abetting such traitors and regicides. 
They demanded, * whether he and his council would own and 
honour his majesty.’ The governour replied, * We do hon- 
our his majesty, but have tender consciences, and wish first 
to know whether he will own us.’ ‘The messengers proceed- 
ed to search the houses of the citizens of New Haven, and 
the judges made their escape from house to house, without 
being discovered. ‘hey at.length entered the house of one 
Mrs. Eyers, where the judges actually were ; but she received 
them with such address as to make them believe, that they had 
just made their escape from the house, and in consequence no 
search was made. ‘The messengers were obliged to return 
without accomplishing their object, and the judges remained 
concealed in the colony for several years. Their history is 
fully recorded in the well known account of them written by 
President Stiles. 

The people of New Haven were more firm in their repub- 
lican principtes than the inhabitants of any of the other col- 
onies. ‘They neglected to proclaim king Charles II, un- 
til they were severely complained of, and they dared to delay 
it no longer. ‘They then acknowledged him in a very ungra- 
cious manner, assigning their ignorance of the proper form, 
as the cause of their delay and of their singular style of do- 
ing it. 

But the Connecticut colony, soon after the restoration, sent 
Mr. Winthrop, son of Governour Winthrop of Massachusetts, 
to England with a humble petition to the king, in which they 
solicited a charter under the royal signature. They say, that 
‘by reason of the calamities of the late sad times,’ they have 
had no opportunity to seek for a patent from their sovereign 
lord and king, aud they preferred rather to content them- 
selves without any, ‘in those afflicting times, than to seek 
for power or privileges from any other than their lawful 
prince and sovereign.? Mr. Winthrop was a gentleman of 
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fine talents and address, and he succeeded in engaging in his 
interest several gentlemen of influence at court. He was also 
possessed of a remarkable ring, which had been given by 
Charles I, to his grandfather ; this, on his audience with the 
king, he presented to his majesty, and thereby gained his fa- 
vourable attention. On the 20th of April, 1662, he obtained 
from the king a patent under the great seal of England, 
granting the most ample privileges, and confirming to the 
freemen of the Connecticut colony, and such as should be ad- 
mitted freemen, all the lands which had been formerly grant- 
ed to the Earl of Warwick, and by him transferred to Lord 
Say and Seal, and his associates. ‘This charter established 
over the colony a form of government of the most popular 
kind, and provided for the annual choice of a governour, dep- 
uty governour, and twelve assistants, who, with delegates not 
exceeding two from each town, were to form a general assem- 
bly, to meet twice in every year, and were invested with the 
powers of government. ‘This charter was the fundamental 
law of Connecticut for the space of a hundred and fifty eight 
years ; and it is remarkable, that although it was granted at 
a period of the world when the rights of the people were little 
understood and little regarded, and by a sovereign who gov- 
erned England with a more arbitrary sway than any of his 
successors, the form of government established by this char- 
ter was of a more popular description, and placed all power 
within the more immediate reach of the people, than the con- 
stitution for which it has been deliberately exchanged, in these 
modern days of popular jealousy and republican freedom. 
The people and territory of New Haven were included 
within this new charter of Connecticut. This colony, al- 
though originally established under more favourable aus- 
pices, proved much less fortunate than her elder sister. The 
people were among the most wealthy of the early planters, 
and.they began their settlemeat with the prospect of im- 
proving their fortunes by trade. These hopes were early cut 
off, as thus related by their historian, 


‘ New Haven having been exceedingly disappointed in trade, 
and sustained great damages at Delaware, and the large estates 
which they brought into New England declining, this year made 
uncommon exertions, as far as possible to retrieve their former 
losses. Combining their money and labours, they built a ship, 
at Rhode Island, of a hundred and fifty tons: and freighted her 
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for England, with the best part of their commercial estates. Mr. 
Gregson, Capt. Turner, Mr. Lamberton, and. five or six of their 
principal men embarked on board. They sailed from New Ha- 
ven in January, 1647. They were obliged to cut through the ice, 
to get out of the harbour. The ship foundered at sea, and was 
never heard of after she sailed. The loss of this ship, with the 
former losses which the company had sustained, broke up all their 
expectations with respect to trade, and as they conceived them- 
selves disadvantageously situated for husbandry, they adopted the 
design of leaving the country. They were invited to Jamaica in 
the West Indies. They had also an invitation to Ireland. It 
seems they entered into treaties for the city of Galloway, which 
they designed to have settled, as a small province for themselves. 
Nepaaintees they were disappointed with respect to all these de- 
signs.” p. 161. 


They, however, on turning their attention to agriculture, 
seem to have recovered from their despondency, and to have 
been nearly as prosperous as their neighbours. ‘They were 
a little more strict in their discipline than either of the other 
colonies, and for this reason they appear to have placed a pe- 
culiar value on the right of self-government. It was therefore 
with great reluctance that they consented to become incorpo- 
rated with Connecticut. ‘They resisted by all means in their 
power, for the space of three years; but at length submitted 
through necessity, all privileges being guarantied to them 
which were enjoyed by the people with whom they were as- 
sociated. 

Their submission to this measure was hastened by an event 
which at this time spread an alarm throughout the New Eng- 
land colonies. On the 12th of March, 1664, king Charles Il 
gave to his brother, the Duke of York and Albany, a patent 
of certain territories in America, in which were included the 
lands from the west side of Connecticut river to the east 
side of Delaware bay. A fleet was immediately despatched 
for the reduction of the Dutch at the New Netherlands, and 
commissioners were appointed for taking possession of the 
newly granted territories, in which were embraced the whole 
ef New Haven, and a large portion of Connecticut. 'They 
were not only entrusted with the government of this terri- 
tory, but were also invested with extraordinary powers for 
visiting the New England colonies, and hearing all matters of 
complaint and contreversy which might arise in them. The 
people of New Haven. on hearing of the arbitrary disposition’ 
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of these commissioners, thought it expedient, as the least of 
two evils, to shelter themselves under the Connecticut char- 
ter, and to unite witi that colony in endeavouring to ule 
the privileges granted by it. Mr. Winthrop and others,— 
committee appointed for the purpose,—succeeded in ol Ma 
from the commissioners the establishment of the eastern line 
of New York, nearly where it runs at the present day, and 
thus preserved the colony from being dismembered of the 
richest, and most populous section of its territory. 

But in 1674, the Duke of York took out a new patent of his 
possessions, in which the boundaries were described in the 
same terms as in the former. He appointed Major Andross,— 
afterwards the notorious Sir Edmund Andross,—governour of 
New York, and all his territories in those parts. This ob- 
sequious agent,—disregarding the priority of the Connecticut 
patent as well as the decision of the royal commissioners ten 
years before,—claimed as a part of the Duke’s grant all that 
part of the colony which lay west of the Connecticut river, 
and threatened to take it by force. On the 9th of July, while 
a large part of the militia were absent in prosecuting the In- 
dian war against Philip, Andross appeared in the mouth of 
the river, with an armed force to invade the colony. The 
fort at Saybrook was immediately manned by a few of the 
neighbouring militia, and these were soon reinforced by a 
party under Capt. Bull from Hartford. The assembly, who 
were in session, voted a pointed protest against the conduct of 
Andross, which they despatched to Capt. Bull, with instruc- 
tions to propose to Andross to refer the question of title to 
Commissioners, For what followed, we quote Dr. Trum- 
bull. 


¢On the 11th, Major Andross, with several armed sloops drew 
up before the fort, hoisted the king’s flag on board, and demand- 
ed a surrender of the fortress and town. Capt. Bull raised his 
majesty’s colours in the fort, and arranged his men in the best 
manner. ‘They appeared with a good countenance, determined 
and eager for action. The major ‘did not like to fire on the king’s 
colours, and perceiving, that should he attempt to reduce the town 
by force, i it would be a bloody affair, judged it expedient not to 
fire upon the troops. He nevertheless lay all that day, and part 
of the next, off against the fort.’ p. 528. 

‘Karly in the morning of the 12th of July, the major desired 
that he might have admittance on shore, aud an interview with 
the ministers and chief officers. He probably imagined that if he 
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could read the duke’s patent and his own commission, it would 
make an impression upon the people, and that he should gain by 
art, that which he could not by force of arms. He was allowed 
to come on shore, with his suite. Meanwhile, the express arrived 
with the protest, and instructions from the assembly. Captain 
Bull and his officers, with the officers and gentlemen of the town, 
met the major, at his landing, and acquainted him that they had, 
at that instant, received instructions to tender him a treaty, and 
to refer the whole matter in controversy to commissioners, capa- 
ble of determining it according to law and justice. ‘The major 
rejected the proposal, and forthwith commanded in his majesty’s 
name, that the duke’s patent, and the commission which he had 
received from his royal highness, should be read. Captain Bull 
commanded him, in his majesty’s name, to forbear reading. Wheu 
his clerk attempted to persist in reading, the captain repeated his 
command, with such energy of voice and manner, as convinced 
the major it was not safe to proceed. The captain then acquaint- 
ed him that he had an address from the assembly to him, and 
read the protest. Governour Andross, pleased with his bold 
and soldier like appearance, said, ‘ What is your name?’ He 
replied, * My name is Bull, sir.’ ¢ Bull!’ said the governour, 
‘It is a pity that your horns are not tipped with silver.’ Finding 
that he could make no impression upon the oflicers or people, and 
that the legislature of the colony were determined to defend 
themselves, in the possession of their chartered rights, he gave 
up his design of seizing the fort. He represented the protest as 
a slender affair, and an ill requital of his kindness. He said, 
however, he should do no more. ‘The militia of the town guard- 
ed him to his boat, and going on board he soun sailed for Long 
[sland.’  p. 330. 


Connecticut was destined to suffer, with the rest of the 
colonies, from the violent acts committed in the last years of 
the reign of the Stuarts. Massachusetts had been deprived 
of her charter, and Rhode Island had been induced to sur- 
render hers, when in July, 1685, a writ of quo warranto was 
issued against the governour and company of Connecticut. 
The day of appearance was past, before the writ was receiv- 
ed by the governour. A second and a third were issued ; but 
the governour and assembly determined neither to appear to 
defend their charter, nor voluntarily to surrender it, accord- 
ing to the advice of the time-serving politicians of the day. In 
December, 1686, Sir Edmund Andross arrived at Boston, with 
a commission to act as governour of New England. He was a 
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fit representative of the royal authority of that day, and was the 
object of terrour and hatred throughout his whole government, 
He made several applications to the governour and assembly 
of Connecticut, for the surrender of their charter, but with- 
out success. 'They constantly referred him to the promises 
of king James and of his royal brother, to defend them in the 
enjoyment of their estates and privileges. 


‘ The assembly met, as usual, in October, a and the goy- 
ernment continued, according to charter, until the last of the 
month. About this time, Sir Edmund, with his suite, and more 
than sixty regular troops, came to Hartford, where the assembly 
were sitting, demanded the charter, and declared the government 
under it to be dissulved. The assembly were extremely reluctant 
and slow with respect to any resolve to surrender the charter, or 
with respect to any motion to bring it forth. The tradition is, 
that Governor Treat strongly represented the great expense and 
hardships of the colonists, in planting the country ; the blood and 
treasure which they had expended in defending it, both against 
the savages and foreigners; to what hardships and dangers he 
himself had been exposed for that purpose ; and that it was like 
giving up his life, now to surrender the patent and privileges, so 
dearly bought, and so long enjoyed. ‘The important affair was 
debated and kept in suspense, until the evening, when the char- 
ter was brought and laid upon the table, where the assembly were 
sitting. By this time, great numbers of people were assembled, 
and men sufficiently bold to enterprise, whatever might be neces- 
sary or expedient. ‘The lights were instantly extinguished, and 
one captain Wadsworth, of Hartford, in the most silent and 
secret manner, carried off the charter, and secreted it in a large 
hollow tree, fronting the house of the Hon. Samuel Wyllys, then 
one of the magistrates of the colony. The people appeared all 
gn and orderly. ‘The candles were officiously re-lighted, 

ut the patent was gone, and no discovery could be made of it, or 
of the person who had conveyed it away. Sir Edmund assamed 
the government, and the records of the colony were closed in the 
following words : 

‘« Ata general court at Hartford, October 31st 1687, his Ex- 
cellency, Sir Edmund Andross, knight, and captain-general and 
governor of his majesty’s territories and dominions in New Eng- 
land, by order from his majesty James the second, king of England, 
Scotland, France, and Ireland, the 31st of Uctober, 1687, took 
into his hands the government of the colony of Connecticut, it 
being, by his majesty, annexed to Massachusetts, and other colo- 
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nies under his Kxcellency’s government. Finis.” ? pp. 371, 372. 
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The administration of Andross in all the colonies was most 
arbitrary and oppressive. He dispensed with the services of 
the elective assemblies, appointed all officers, civil and mili- 
tary, levied taxes at pleasure, put the press under the cen- 
sorship of one of the most infamous of his creatures, restrict- 
ed marriages by requiring oppressive bonds, and prohibiting 
the joining in wedlock by clergymen, undermined all titles 
to real property, and confiscated estates without number, 
fined and imprisoned individuals at pleasure, and committed 
every description of acts of extortion and arbitrary power. 
But the glorious and happy revolution of 1688 put an end to 
his career. The intelligence of that event did not reach 
New England until the April following, and it was received 
with the sincerest joy and exultation. A gentleman from 
Virginia, who brought the intelligence, with a copy of the 
Prince of Orange’s declaration, was arrested and imprisoned, 
‘for bringing a traitorous and treasonable libel into the coun- 
try.’ ‘T'wo days after, however, the people of Boston and its 
vicinity rose in arms, seized Andross and about fifty of his 
adherents, put them into confinement, and compelled the old 
governour and magistrates to resume the government. An- 
dross was imprisoned until February following, when he was 
sent to England. In Connecticut, the old government and 
Jaws under the charter were entirely re-instated, after an 
interruption of only nineteen months. 

In the year 1692, another attempt was made to invade the 
charter privileges of the colony. Colonel Fletcher, gover- 
nour of New York, received from the king a commission, 
giving him full power to command the whole militia of Con- 
necticut and the neighbouring provinces. He made applica- 
tion to the governour, requiring that the militia should be 
expressly placed under his command. This demand was not 
readily complied with, as it was urged that the right to com- 
mand their own militia was expressly secured to them by 
charter. 


‘On the 26th of October, he came to Hartford, while the assem- 
bly were sitting, and in his majesty’s name demanded their sub- 
mission of the militia to his command, as they would answer to 
his majesty ; and that they would give him a speedy answer in 
one word, Yes, or No. He subscribed himself his majesty’s 
lieutenant and commander in chief of the militia, and of all the 
forces by sea or land, and of all the forts and places of strength 
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jn the colony of Connecticut. He ordered the militia of Hartford 
under arms, that he might beat up for volunteers. it was judg. 
ed expedient to call the trainbands in Hartford together ; but the 
assembly insisted, that the command of the militia was express] 
vested, by charter, in the governour and company ; and that the 
could, by no means, consistently with their just rights and the 
common safety, resign it into any other hands. ‘They insinuated, 
that his demands were an invasion of their esseutial privileges, 
and subversive of their consiitution. 

‘Upon this, Colonel Bayard. by his Excellency’s command, 
sent a letter into the assembly, declaring, that his Excellency 
had no design upon the civil rights of the colouy : but would leave 
them in all respects, as he found tiem. In the name of his Excel- 
lency, he tendered a commission to Governor Treat, einpowering 
him to command the militia of the colony. He declared, that his 
Excellency insisted, that they should acknowledge it an essential 
right, inherent in his majesty, to command the militia: and that 
he was determined not to set his foot out of the colony unti! he 
had seen his Majesty’s commission obeyed: ‘That he would issue 
his proclamation, showing the means he had taken to give ease 
and satisfaction to his majesty’s subjects of Connecticut, and that 
he would distinguish the disloyal from the rest. The assembly, 
nevertheless, would not give up the command of the militia: nor 
would Governor Treat receive a commission from Colonel Fletch- 
er. 

‘The trainbands of Martford assembled, and, as the tradition is, 
while Capt. Wadsworth, the senior officer, was walking in front 
of the companies, and exercising the soldiers, Col. Fletciuer order- 
ed his commission and instructions to be read. Capt. Wads- 
worth instantly commanded,—* Beat the drums ;”—and there was 
such a roaring of them that nothing else could be heard. Col. 
Fletcher commanded silence. But no sovoner had Bayard made 
an attempt to read, than Wadsworth commands Drum, drum, 
I say ”’—The drummers understood their business, and iustantly 
beat up with all the art and life of which they were masters.—* Si- 
lence, silence,”’—says the colonel. No sooner was there a pause, 
than Wadsworth speaks with great earnestness,—* Druin, drum, 
I say,”—and turning to his Excellency, said,—* If 1 am inter- 
rupted again, I will make the sun shine through you in a mo- 
ment.” He spoke with such energy in his voice, and meaning in 
his countenance, that no further attempts were made to read, or 
enlist men. Such numbers of people collected together, and their 
spirits appeared so high, that the governor and his suite judged if 
expedient soon to leaye town and return to New York.’ pp. 392, 


393. 
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The assembly sent a special agent to. England to petition 
the king on the subject, and after a full hearing it was order- 
ed, that one hundred and twenty men should be placed under 
the command of Col. Fletcher for the prosecution of the war, 
and that the rest of the militia should remain under com- 
mand of the governour of Connecticut. The people of Con- 
necticut were obliged afterwards, spveral times, to make 

reat exertions in defence of their charter, but they succeed- 
ed in repelling all attempts to wrest it from them, and it re- 
mained the palladium of their liberties, until they were 
acknowledged an independent state. At the commencement 
of the revolution, they were the only colony which enjoyed 
the privilege of electing their own governour, and the ap- 
pointment of all civil and military officers. 

The narratives of Philip’s war, which abounded in tragic- 
al events, and threatened the very existence of the New kng- 
land colonies,—of the four expeditions against Canada, un- 
dertaken with great zeal by the colonies in 1690, 1709, 1711, 
and 1759, (the three first of which, although prosecuted with 
vigour, were entirely unsuccessful),—of the two successful 
enterprizes against Louisburgh, as well as those against Port 
Royal and Porto Bello,—and of various other important 
events, we are obliged to pass over without notice. 

In the year 1700, Yale College was founded. The project 
had been the subject of conversation for the space of two 
years, and at length eleven gentlemen, who had been agreed 
on as trustees, assembled at “Branford, and laid the founda- 
tion of the college in the following manner. 


‘Each gentleman gave a number of books, and laying them up- 
on a table, pronounced words to this effect,—* I give these books 
for the founding of a college in this colony.” About for ty vol- 


umes in folio were tius given.’ p. 473. 


In the year following, the trustees obtained from the Gen- 
eral Assembly an act of incorporation, and a grant of one 
hundred and twenty pounds annually. ‘The members of the 
corporation were to be all clergymen, and all over forty 
years of age. ‘The Rev. Abraham Pierson was, in the same 
year, appointed rector of the college, and a tutor was also ap- 
pointed. Eight students were immediately admitted—a part 
of them to an advanced standing. ‘The first commencement 
was at Saybrook in 1702. The college was first fixed at 
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tector was inclining to episcopacy, as ‘there was no Episcopalian 
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Saybrook, but the rector being reluctant to leave his pastor- 
al charge in Killingworth, it was ordered that the scholars 
should be instructed at or near his house. On his death in 
1707, the senior class were removed to Milford,—that they 
might be under the immediate instruction of the new rector, 
who resided there,—and the other students to Saybrook, 
where they were under the instruction of two tutors. This 
state of the college, which continued until the year 1716, gave 
great dissatisfaction. In Aprilof this year, in consequence of 
the uneasiness among the scholars, the trustees gave them 
leave to pursue their studies in what place they chose, until 
commencement. In the next year, it was voted by the trus- 
tees to fix the college at New Haven, partly in consequence 
of the liberal donations which were offered from that town, 
This decision was violently opposed by a part of the trus- 
tees, and by many of the people. A part of the students re- 
fused to go there; and on the day, on which the first com- 


-mencement was celebrated at New Haven, a commence- 


ment was also holden at Weathersfield, under the sanction of 
two of the trustees, and five scholars performed public exer- 
cises there, and received degrees from one of the trustees, who 
presided. At the time of the first commencement at New 
Haven, the institution was named Yale College, from Gov- 
ernour Yale, who,—from the year 1714 to the time of his death, 
seven years afier,—made several valuable donations to it. 
Soon alter the removal to New Haven, the number of stu- 
tlents increased to forty, and in the year 1719, the Rev. Tim- 
othy Cutler was chosen to be resident rector. 


‘Rector Cutler was popular, acceptable to the legislature and 
the clergy, and the students were quiet under his instructions 
and government. The college appeared now to be firmly estab- 
lished, and in a flourishing and happy state. But, from a quar- 
ter entirely unexpected, it “suffered a sudden and great change. 
At the commencement, [ 1722] it was discovered that the Rector 
and Mr. Brown, one of the tutors, had embraced episcopacy, and 
that they and two of the neighbouring ministers,—Mr. Johnson of 
West Haven, and Mr. Wetmore of North-Haven,—had agreed to 
renounce the communion of the churches in Con necticut, and to 
take a voyage to England, and receive episcopal ordination. 
Scarcely any thing could have been more surprizing to the trus- 
tees, or the people i in general, as they had no suspicions that the 
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minister fixed in the colony, and as very few of the laity were 
inclined to that persuasion.’ vol ii. p. 33. 


Upon this surprising discovery, Governour Saltonstall, 
who was well versed in the episcopal controversy, pub- 
licly discussed the subject, and disputed it with Mr. Cut- 
ler, on commencement day, to the great satisfaction of the 
people. The; rector and tutor were dismissed from their 
offices in the college, and the two clergymen from their res- 
spective pastoral charges. These four gentlemen went fo 
England, where they received holy orders. It was suppos- 
ed, that several other clergymen had conceived the design of 
declaring for episcopacy ; but on seeing the fate of their 
brethren, they desisted from it. After this event, the tris- 
tees officiated in the office of rector, by turns, for the space 
of four years,—each residing at the college a month at a 
time. From the expiration of that period, a permanent rec- 
tor was appointed. Mr. Williams filled the office thirteen 
years, and in 1640, the year after his resignation, Mr. Clapp 
was appointed to succeed him. In 1645 the trustees obtained 
a new charter, and were incorporated by the name of ¢ The 
President and Fellows of Yale College in New Haven.’ 

About a third part of these volumes is devoted to the ec- 
clesiastical history of Connecticut—a fruitful and interesting 
subject. On this part of the work, which of itself would af- 
ford matter for an entire article, we have not been able to 
touch. ‘The long chapter on religious revivals and their con- 
sequences, is a very remarkable piece of history, and will be 
read with quite different feelings by persons of different opin- 
ions on the subject. We regret that we cannot appropriate 
" it a few remarks, but it is time for us to draw towards a 
close. 

It is proper here to correct a material errour, which oc- 
curs in the title page of the work. It is there stated, that 
the original patent of New England contained in the Appen- 
dix to the first volume, was never before published in Amer- 
ica. This is a mistake. The reader will find it in the first 
volume of Hazard’s Historical Collections, published at Phil- 
adelphia in the year 1792, beginning at page 103. It is there 
certified by the clerk of the rolls, to be a true copy from the 
original record, remaining in the Chapel of the Rolls. There 
are some verbal differences between the two copies, but they 
are not material, 
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The style and language of this work are often inelegant 
and incorrect. Words are frequently used in a sense not au- 
thorized by. standard authors, and, if we mistake not, some- 
times in a sense in which their use is peculiar to the people of 
Connecticut. But we have no disposition to make these 
faults the subject of criticism. There is a vigour and spirit 
in the style, which in some measure compensates for these 
defects. In the narration, the author is almost always clear, 
and unaffected, and in description he is often peculiarly hap- 
py in the life and distinctness of his pictures, 

But it is not by the style of writing that a work of this 
sort should be tested. It would have been a matter of re- 
gret, had the author employed a single moment in polishing 
a period, or pruning a metaphor, which it was in his power 
to devote to successful researches. His style is that of his 
countrymen at the time he was educated. He has furnished 
a record of the virtues and sufferings of the founders of his 
native state, which will always be regarded as a work of sub- 
stantial merit, and uncommon interest. We recommend it 
most confidently to the public attention, as one of the best 
works of the kind published in this country, and wish that 
the remarks we have made upon particular passages, may 
not be considered as detracting, in the least, from its general 
merits, or shake the faith of the reader in its general accu- 
racy. We hope that the author may enjoy, in the evening of 
his days, the best of temporal rewards for the labours of a long 
life,—the consciousness of having rendered an essential ser- 
vice to his country. 


eel 


Art. V.—Women ; or, Pour et Contre. A Tale, by the author 

of Bertram, &c. $3 vols. Edinburgh, 1818. 

‘Tuts tale has a very recent date, and is connected with 
events that had hardly ceased to be the news of the day while 
the author was writing. He intimates in his preface, that 
he had committed an errour in his former works, by placing 
his scenes and conceiving bis characters at two great a dis- 
tance from experience ;—in this, accordingly, he comes nearer 
to the affairs and habits of life, and blends his fiction with 
facts that are fresh in the reader’s memory.—Zaira, the 
principal personae, an imitation of Corinne, and a copy in 
some respects, it is said, of Madame Catalani,—is the natural 
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daughter of an Irishman of rank and fortune, who is an 
infidel in opinions and profligate in morals. His pride and 
what affection he is capabie of, centre in Zaira, and in pro- 
portion as he loves her, he hates her mother,—whom he 
causes to be beaten away from his door and denied all access 
to her child, so that her wounded maternal affections and 
misfortunes unsettle her understanding, and she becomes a 
crazy, prophetic enthusiast and vagabond. No pains or ex- 
pense are spared on the education of Zaira. Among her 
instructers is an Italian, Fionetti, who teaches her music, 
and takes advantage of the opportunity thus given him, to 
steal her affections, and seduce her into a clandestine mar- 
riage, before she is yet fifteen years old. When the marriage 
can no longer be kept a secret, she is driven from her father’s 
house and thrown upon the world, more miserable than a 
solitary outcast, inasmuch as the only being with whom she 
has any ties is a brutal husband, who has no feeling in 
regard to her, except that of cruelty, and whose only hopes, 
as.a husband, are, that he shall profit by her exhibitions upon 
the stage. After the birth of a daughter, which Zaira is 
never permitted to see, they embark for Italy, where, after 
going through severe preparatory discipline, she comes upon 
the stage with great eclat and success. 

All these circumstances are related by Zaira in a letter to 
a friend, towards the conclusion of the tale—the action of 
which commences some fourteen or fifteen years after this 
period, when Zaira bas had the good fortune to lose her 
husband and to appear with brilliant and lucrative success 
on the principal theatres of Italy and France. Meantime, 
her daughter,—Eva her name,—had been taken under the 
protection and into the family of Mr. Wentworth, a canting 
methodist, who had made his fortune and retired from busi- 
ness as a merchant, to set up as a saint, which gives occasion 
to introduce puritanical persons and their jargon,—very 
refractory materials and not easy to make any thing toler- 
able out of, either in a story or in fact. ‘Vhe author is 
familiar with their language and dogmas and practices, but 
he does not wield them with the same masterly hand with 
Which they are wrought in the Tales of my Landlord. This, 
however, may be owing to the difference in the subjects,—a 
Highland Calvinist does not seem to be wholly foreign to a 
work of fiction, but a scripture-quoting, dogmatizing fre- 
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quenter of a Dublin conventicle is a sterile subject for the 
imagination. Yet the part of the story occupied by these 
persons is by no means void of interest. The polemical 
metaphysics introduced are not so subtile and dull and long 
drawn out, as those in Mandeville; and are interspersed 
with many strokes of the ridiculous. It is to be remarked, 
that the hard featured faith is made to produce very different 
effects on different persons,—in some it kills all that is fair 
and amiable, and leaves the mind barren of every thing ex. 
cept pride, selfishness, and low propensities, which flourish, 
as the poison tree is said to do, in a desert ; while, in others 
of a better mould,—particularly Wentworth’s wife and Eva,— 
the finer qualities shoot forth through their austere and 
rugged belief, like grass and flowers in the clefts of a rock. 
The distinction seems just ;—the growths of the mind, no 
less than those of the earth, owe their qualities as much to 
the soil in which they are produced, as to the species that 
happens to be cultivated. 

Eva passes for Wentworth’s niece, in whose family she 
is forced, by example and conscience, to listen to eternal 
prayers, the intervals of which are filled up with fierce reli- 
gious conflicts, waged by brethren of different tenets, or 
rather, who express themselves in different phrases. She is 
beautiful, timid, and susceptible ; of a person and talents fit 
to attract and adorn the world, to which, however, she isa 
stranger,—her acquaintance is confined to the visiters in the 
family, and she reads only books of devotion and duty; all 
her hopes and thoughts are fixed on a future existence, where 
she seems to be an inhabitant rather than here. She is re- 
served and constrained in her manner, and being jealous of 
her attachment to any earthly object, she is more likely to 
excite a passion than to keep it alive. 

Charles de Courcy is the orphan heir of a respectable pro- 
perty in Ireland, and is introduced, at the age of seventeen, 
entering Dublin alone in the evening, when a carriage rolls 
past him, from which he seems to hear the voice of some 
female in distress. He pursues and comes up, but it drives 
again from him towards the suburbs of the city ; again if 
crosses him, and the same sounds are uttered, but he cannot 
gain it; once more he hears the wheels rolling along the 
pavement, till shortly the sound dies away, and all is silent. 
He is about to give up the pursuit, and turn to grope his way 
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the — into the cify, when he catches a faint gleam of light from a 
ese F neighbouring hut, where he applies for admittance, but re- 
cal — ceives no answer, all being now dark and still. 

n :: 

el iY ‘He burst the door open in a moment; a cry, fearfully smoth- 
ed, — ered, and quick short breathing near him instantly followed, and 
ont  hefelt that either he or the inhabitants of the place had something 
riy [| to fear from each other. All was dark at first; but in a few 


seconds there came a gloomy indistinct glare from the turf-embers 


h _ that burned on the hearth, that still showed nothing but the earth- 
” & ern floor and the rafted roof, leaving the walls in complete obscu- 
“* — rity. No human creature was to be seen—Charles paused—the 
— — deep stifled breathing increased—at last, a voice near him, the 
nd § speaker still unscen, whispered, * Is that the min ?” 
sk. — ¢Charles, who knew not what to answer, advanced ; a woman 
no — then started forward from a dark corner, and stood wildly before 
to —& him, as if wishing to oppose him, she knew not how. She was a 
at [frightful and almost supernatural object; ber figure was low, and 
_ she was evidently very old, but her muscular strength and activity 
he — Were so great, that, combined with the fantastic wildness of her 
al | motions, it gave them the appearance of the gambols of a hideous 
;. — ‘ary. She was in rags, yet their arrangement had something of 
, — a picturesque effect. Her short tattered petticoats, of all colours, 
' ' and of various lengths, depending in angular shreds, her red 
is cloak hanging on her back, and displaying her bare bony arms, 
a ' with hands whose veins were like ropes, and fingers like talons ; 
| | her naked feet, with which, when she moved, she stamped, Jump- 
he — ed, and beat the earth like an Indian squaw in a war-dance ; her 
ull : face tattooed with the deepest indentings of time, want, wretch- 


re — edness, and evil passions ; her wrinkles, that looked like channels 


e- [—F of streams long flowed away; the eager motion with which she 


of — shook back her long matted hair, that looked like strings of the 
to — grey bark of the ash tree, while eyes flashed through them whose 

_ light seemed the posthumous offspring of deceased humanity,— 
>- [| ber whole appearance, gestures, voice, and dress, made De Cour- 
nn cy’s blood-run cold within him. They gazed on each other for 


Is — Some time, as if trying to make out each other’s purpose, from 
' faces aay seen, till the woman, whose features seemed kindling 
I 


of by the red light into a fiend-like glare, appeared to discover that 
‘© — he was not the person whom she expected, and cried, in a voice 
it §  atonce shrill and hollow, like a spent blast, * What is it brought 
ot fF you here ?”—and before he could answer, rushing forward, stood 
© 6 ~=6with her back against a door, (which but for this motion he would 
t, [— ot have observed,) and waving her lean nervous arms, exclaimed 
y §—  iercety,—* Come no further, at your peril.” 


Vol. VIII. No. 1. 16 
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‘ This attitude and tone of defiance roused De Courcy,—“ At 
my peril, then,” said he; but he recollected that he had to con- 
tend with a woman, and attempted gently, but firmly, to remove 
her from the door. This he found no easy task; the beldame 
grappled with the strength of a fury, and it was only by hia ut- 
most exertions that he succeeded in tearing her from it. A faint 
murmur within, as if proceeding from some one disturbed by the 
noise of the struggle, reached his ear as at length he flung the 
door open. A wretched candle threw its dim light (too dim to 
be discovered before) on a pallet and a figure in white that lay 
extended on it The spotless white of the pie made a strange 
contrast to the darkness, filth, and misery around it. De Courcy 
approached ;—it was a female; the face was averted, and, one 
arm was flung wildly over the head, but ringlets of luxuriant 
dishevelled hair, that even in the darkness Tounes like Ole 
were scattered over the shoulder, descending almost to the slen- 
der waist, and half the pale cheek, lovely even in apparent death, 
was seen beneath it. A gush of pity, horror, and indignation, 
swelled in De Cuurcy’s throat ;—he could not speak—he could 
not approach—he leaned for mpport against the wretched bed on 
which she lay unconsciously. She was young,—how young and 
how lovely that lovely hair and slender milky arm told him as he 
hung over her. What she must’have suffered to be there—what 
might she not have suffered since she came or had been dragged 
there! Her present insensibility seemed manifestly the stupor of 
illness or terror. He spoke to her, though he scarce knew what 
he said, but she gave no auswer. He attempted, as he thought, 
to raise her, but his touch was too feeble to have raised a far 
lighter weight, though he felt that even his touch was something 
like profanation. She fell like a corpse from his arms, but as she 
fell, a few indistinct reluctant sounds announced, that though life 
was apparently suspended, it was not extinguished, vol. 1. pp. 
14—19, 


De Courcy fearing lest the resistance of the hag might 
draw others to her assistance, attempted to operate on her 
compassion, and failing in this, offered her money. 


‘« And you would give money for her soul, would you ? and 
for my soul, too?—you would; but I am no Judas. I won’t sell 
her for your thirty pieces of silver I have watched for her, I 
have sought her, | have bought her. I watched in day and in 
darkness. | waded through tears and blood for her ;—she is mine. 
Do not touch her ;—she is bought with the price that you can 
never pay. Oh! they were weary hours till I paid her price. 
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aid it on the mountain—I paid it on the bog—I paid it on the 
road when I begged—in their dark holes, where they kept me 
screeching, and told me I was mad—in their prisons, where they 
kept me starving and said I was a vagabond.” ” vol. i. pp. 20, 21. 


After other struggles and new dangers and escapes, all 
yelated in the most admirable manner,—which we do not 
uote, only because, if we were to extract half that we could 
wish from this book, we should fill our own,—he reaches the 


lodge at the Park-gate with his charge. 


¢Her cold extended hands, closed eyes, white lips, and rigid 
frame, filled him, as he gazed, with unspeakable horror. Water 
was the only restorative the people had to offer; but they made 
eer turf-fire blaze in a moment, and when by its light they saw 
the beautiful and innocent creature that lay apparently lifeless 
before them, a cry of pity and horror burst from them all, aad 
they eagerly employed themselves in every means for her re- 
covery that well-meaning ignorance could suggest. Simple as 
these means were, they proved effectual, and De Courcy at last 
beheld the colour of life tinging her cheek, with a hue as faint as 
that in the bell of a hyacinth. As returning animation slowl 
ervaded her frame, De Courcy gazed, and thought that its like 
Pad never before been beheld on earth. She seemed scarce be- 
ond the age of childhood, and there appeared about her an ethe- 
rial lightness and purity, a visible sanctity, that even in that help- 


less state made her appear as scarce 
** Of the earth—earthly.” 


Her eyes_opened slowly, and wandered for some time without 
discrimination on the objects round her: but the kneeling figure 
of De Courcy, his locked hands, and his speaking eyes, svon 
pointed out her preserver among the group.’—* With a feeling, that 
even the novelty of her situation could not repel, she spread out 
her white hands to him, and exclaimed, “ Oh! how much, how 
inuch do [ owe you!’ vol. i. pp. 29—31. 


This female proves to be Eva, and the hag was her grand- 
mother, the mother of Zaira,—who has been already men- 
tioned,—though not known as such to Eva. It is no where 
distinctly said, why Eva was brought into this situation, but 
the reader is given to understand that it was in pursuance of 
the purpose of Macowen, a gifted holder-forth amo: g the 
brethren, and with the connivance at least of his friend and 
patron, Wentworth. The affair is kept in obscurity as a 
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provocative of curiosity, and we think that this circumstance 
on the whole heightens the interest of the tale, though we 
should have been better pleased had it been more satisfactorily 
cleared up in the end ; but its not being so to us, may be owin 
to the want of sufficient attention on our part. We should have 
been glad, at least, to have been told who carried Eva away, 
and how the hag was brought to co-operate in the design. It 
is true, the reader may make conjectures enough about the 
matter, which may not be without probability, but it is the 
writer’s business to render this unnecessary, and not leave 
his stery to be finished by his readers. 

Eva is restored to her friends, and De Courcy for a while 
loses all knowledge of her. At length they recognise each 
other at a conventicle, whither he had vacantly ries 
The circumstances of the recognition are finely ‘told e, 
from this time, becomes an inmate in Wentworth’s family, 
is soon the permitted lover of Eva, and comes by degrees to 
be the object of her reserved, but deep and ardent attach- 
ment. He endures the religious exercises and endless dispu- 
tations of Wentworth and his friends, for the sake of seeing 
her ; she excuses his worldly qualities and habits because 
they are his. 

At this time, Zaira arrives in Dublin, and appears on the 
stage under the assumed name of Dalmatiani. 


‘ The performance on this night was a succession of scenes from 
the most distinguished Itatian operas. The house was crowded, 
and the overture just over as they entered. A brilliant audience, 
lights, music, and the murmur of delighted expectation, prepared 
Charles for a far different object from Eva. W fhat a contrast in 
the very introduction, between the dark habits, pale lights, solemn 
music, and awful vag of a conventicle, and the gaiety and 
splendour of a theatre! He felt already disposed to look with de- 
light on one who was sq brightly harbingered, though it was amid 
a scene so different his first impressions of passion had been 
received and felt. The curtain rose, and a few moment after Ma- 
dame Dalmatiani entered: She rushed so rapidly on the stage, 
and burst with such an overwhelming cataract of sound on the ear, 
in a bravura that seemed composes apparently not to task, but to 
defy the human voice, that all eyes were dazzled, and all ears 
stunned; and several minutes elapsed before a thunder of ap- 
plause testified the astozishment from which the audience appear- 
ed scarcely then to respire. She was in the character of a prin- 

cess, alternately reproaching and supplicating a tyrant for the fate 
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of her lover; and such was her perfect self-possession, or rather 
the force with which she entered into the character, that she no 
more noticed the applauses that thundered round her, than if she 
had been the individual she represented ; and such was the illu- 
sion of her figure, her costume, her voice, and her attitudes, that 
in a few moments the inspiration with which she was agitated was 
communicated to every spectator. The sublime and sculpture- 
like perfection of her forth —the classical, yet unstudied undula- 
tion of her attitudes, almost conveying the idea of a sybil or a 
prophetess under the force of ancient inspiration,—the resplend- 
ent and almost ee cae lustre of her beauty, her sun-like 
eyes, her snowy arms, her drapery blazing with diamonds, yet 
falling round her figure in folds as light as if the zephyrs had 
flung it there, and delighted to sport among its wavings ; her im- 
perial loveliness, at once attractive and commanding, and her 
voice developing all that nature could give, or art could teach, 
maddening the ignorant with the discovery uf a new sense, and 
daring the scientific beyond the bounds of expectation or of expe- 
rience, mocking their amazement, and leaving the ear breathless— 
All these burst at once on Charles, whose heart, and senses, anv 
mind, reeled in intoxication, and felt pleasure annihilated by its 
own excess.’ vol. i. pp. 160—162. 


This intoxication of Charles’s mind and senses continues 
and increases. He does not at first acknowledge to himself 
any want of fidelity to his former professions to Eva, nor 
does he cease to be sensible of her worth and charms, but 
she ceases to be necessary to him, and he begins to think 
there is something of monotony and tameness about her. 
Zaira comes to Ireland in search of her child, who is 
now and then slightly hinted at in the course of the work, 
as a son, that the reader may enjoy the agreeable appre- 
hension of his turning out to be De Courcy. She, how- 
ever, soon receives intelligence, which she supposes to be 
true, that her child is no longer living. Nothing now pre- 
vents her returning to the continent, but her attachment to 
De Courcy, which for a while she takes for friendship, and 
then for something more. His imagination is dazzled by 
the display of her genius and accomplishments, and he thinks 
he cannot exist but with her, while, at the same time, some- 
thing whispers him that he can be happy only with Eva. 
The story then turns mostly upon his struggles and tossings 
hetween his admiration of the one, and his regard for the 
other, enforced by the obligations he had assumed, For a 
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time, Zaira seems to have the ascendancy ; she is the centre 
and source of all the splendours of the gay world; all the 
luminaries of fashion are but her satellites, moving in obe- 
dience to her attractions, and shining with a borrowed light 
in her presence ; while Eva moves unpretendingly in a hum. 
ble sphere, and seems for a time to be remembered by De 
Courcy, only to awaken his regret of her worth and his own 
obligations, or to be the subject of a disadvantageous compari- 
son With her rival. 

An incident happened, which for a time turned the scale in 
Eva’s favour. She was subject to be terrified by thunder, 
and De Courcy happened to be at Wentworth’s during a 
storm. 


‘The pitiless elements were putting her constancy to the proof, 
and beyond the proof. She sat, for she had promised De Courc 
to sit and bear it; and perhaps she thought that this effort (which 
it was agony to her to make,) might restore her some portion of 
his alienated feelings. She sat with white closed lips, eyes fixing 
in their sockets, and a rigid, featureless contraction of the face, 
which seemed to border on convulsion. 

‘ Between the deep-resounding peals of the thunder, not a sound 
was heard but the sudden intermitted vehement rushing of the 
rain, that forced down in sheets, smoked along the streets, or 
clattered on the drenched flags like showers of pebbles, and the 
rapid rush of a solitary carriage that was driven furiously along, 
the blinded and terrified horses testifying their involuntary horror 
by the speed with which they flew. Sometimes a passenger was 
seen—a hardy foot-passenger, pacing with resolute, desperate 
quickness ; hat flapped, head bent down, eyes fixed on the ground 
to avoid the glancing lightnings, Even this soon ceased ; and as 
the storm increased, the storm alone was heard and seen; the 
lightning not frequent, but with interval enough to allow fear its 
full gasp of anticipation ; blue and malignant, fearfully glancing 
through the darkened room, and obviously lingering with short 
quiverings on the metallic substances it encountered. 

‘Eva marked her gradations of agony only by grasping De 
Courcy’s hand closer and closer. The dews into which her own 
seemed dissolving ; the increasing rigour of the contracting mus- 
cles round her lips, and the short intense vibrations of her frame, 
made him feel hers were no affected fears, and his own increased 
every moment. He tried to whisper comfort to her; he entreat- 
ect her to listen to the faint recediag sound of the last peal. “ It 
murmurs,” said he, “ as if the chidings of the Almighty were past, 
and the still small voice of his mercy was about to speak to us.” * 
vol, U. pp. 1922. 
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ntre Her terrours increased to delirium ; and, in her wander- 
the — ings, she uttered—* They say he will forsake me’—De 
pbe- — Courcy was moved, and he invoked the lightnings to strike 
ight — him, ere he should desert her. But a new scene produced 
um- — other sentiments. Zaira had planned an excursion into the 
De — neighbouring country, proposing to indulge herself, for once, 
own [in De Courcy’s society, and then to quit her native country, 
ari- — and surrender him to her rival. On arriving at the Dargle, 
- the two separated from the rest of the party ; the tranquillity 
ein | and beauty of the scenes they were contemplating together. 
Jer, — renewed all their intelligence with each other, and gave a 
za @ fresh vivacity to their mutual sentiments. A gathering storm 
- soon caused the scattered groups to re-assemble. 
i _ _ *The clouds, rising slowly above the Killina hills, soon spread i 
ich - far south ; Bray-Head was enveloped from its summit to its base ; 4 
‘af and the long sweeping folds of leaden-coloured vapour passed a 
ne from hill to hill southward, like giant spectres gliding over their | 
~ > #& summits, and leaving the folds of their mysterious mantles lin- ry 
aces BF cering and darke:ing on the track of their progress. Sometimes if 
F _ they were suddenly withdrawn; and the startling gleam of sud- ia 
r _ den sun-light that broke on the green summits, made even a ae 
ie © frightful contrast to the darkness that was blackening and deep- abe. 
a _ ening in the back-ground ; the Sugar-loaf-Hills, alternately cover- nt 
© — ed and concealed for some time, were at last completely hid, and i 
DS the ascending clouds hovered in a thick mass over the woods of Bt 
ror the Dargle. The wind sunk; the trees were motionless; the Py. 
vas birds flew low; and a few thick drops pattered among the upper ee 
ra _ leaves with a melancholy sound.’ voll il pp. 38, 39. a 
* _ *The thunder} that had rolled among the distant hills, burst in | b 
: he ¥ i over their shrinking heads, prolonged, redoubled, aggravated sy 
iw _ by the echoes of the mountains; the clouds, that had flung their ie 


fairy picturesque shrouds over the surrounding hills, now formed 


MS § adense, lived-coloured mass just above them, pausing in undis- . 
ort ' charged fury, more terrible from the suspension; and the rain 
D _ came dashing in, in fierce oblique torrents, through the open pil- 

© lars of the hut, driving the shrinking females together, whose 
has screams became more and more audible, as the strong red light- 
HS" ning flashed in broad sheets above and around them, giving a ter- 

"d rible tinge to the woods, which a few moments before, slept in 
e | their fark bebWi solitary depths, which it appeared no light could 

y _ penetrate. 

> | _ ©The alarm of the drenched, terrified females became distress- 

ps Ing, even to those whe affected to ridicule their fears. It wasat , 
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this moment that the soft superiority of Zaira’s character made 
itself manifest, without affected consolation of terrors she must 
have despised, or a vain display of her own indifference to them. 
She attempted to reason, where reason would be listened to, and 
to sooth, where it would not; and, on finding both efforts imprac. 
ticable, she calmly advanced, with the hope of calming them, to 
the very entrance of the hut, and spoke with gentle, graceful 
confidence of the superior terrors and dangers of storms on the 
continent, which she had often witnessed; and she spoke of one 
in particular at Rome, where the thunder-clouds, long suspended 
over the city, and streaked with lurid tinges of red, blue, and 
yellow, cast their terrible reflections on the ghastly upturned 
faces of the crowd, and made them appear like the faces of demons 
or spectres. She went on, and, excited by the attention of a 
literary man, was soon engaged in a discussien on electricity; 
and as she watched the varying effects of the clouds while they 
collected, burst, and dispersed, her gracefui movements, feminine 
amid conscious superiority, retalied to De Courcy’s memory the 
image of the “ presiding angel,’’ shedding beauty: on the storm it 
directs. It was a fatal contrast for Eva.’ vol. ti. pp. 40—42. 


This centrast was rendered still stronger by Zaira’s de- 
portment at another scene, the description of which, those 
who have not read the story will be obliged to us for intro- 
ducing. 


‘It was the dreadful fire that broke out at the druggist’s stores 
in Castle Street; crammed with combustibles, and as closely 
crammed on every side with buildings, whose every room con- 
tained a family. The best of it was, that it was not yet eleven 
o’clock ; the watch were all awake; the police on the alert; the 
military in tae neighbourhood, so near the Castle; and the fami- 
lies in the street were not retired to rest. All was life, though 
it was the hour of repose ; and all was light, terrible light, though 
the sky was as dark as December midnight. They attempted to 
ascend Cork-hill; that was rendered impossible by the crowd; 
and winding another way through lanes, of which the reader may 
be spared the names, they got into Fishamble Street. Many 
fearfal intimations of the danger struck them there.—The hollow 
rolling of the fire-engines, so distinct in their sound ;—the cries 
of “clear the way,” from the crowd, who opened their dense 
tumultuous mass for the passage, and instantly closed again ;— 
the trampling of the cavalry on the wet pavement, threatening; 
backing, facing among the crowd ;—the terrible hollow knocking 
on the pavement, to break open the pipes for water, which was 
but imperfectly supplied :—the bells of all the neighbouring 
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churches, St. John’s, St. Werburgh’s, St. Bride’s and the deep tre- 
mendous toll of Christ-church, mingled with, but heard above all, 
as if it summoned the sufferers to prepare, not for life but for death, 
and poured a kind of defiance on the very efforts it was rung to 
invite them to. All this came at once on them, as they entered 
Fishamble Street, from a wretched lane through which they had 
been feeling their way. They emerged from it; and when they 
did, the horrors of the conflagration burst on them at once. The 
fire, confined in the sphere of its action, amidst warehouses thick- 
ly enclosed, burst in terrible volumes above the tops of the houses, 
and seemed like a volcano, of which no one could see the crater. 

‘On the steps of St. John’s church, a number were collected. 
They had snatched the furniture from their miserable lodgings ; 
piled it up in the street, where the guard were watching it, and 
now sat patiently in the open air to see their habitations reduced 
to ashes, unknowing where they were to rest their heads that 
night. 

* All the buildings in the neighbourhood were strongly illumi- 
nated by the fire, and st ll more strongly (though partially from 
time to time) by lights held out by the inhabitants from their 
windows, from the shops to the attics, six stories high; and the 
groups below flashing out in the light, and disappearing in the 
darkness, their upturned faces, marked with the shifting traces of 
fear, horror, defiance, and despair, presented a subject for Salva- 
tor. No banditti, in the darkest woods of the Apennines, illumi- 
nated only by lightning, ever showed more fearful wildness of 
expression, or nore picturesque distortion of attitude. Just then 
the flames sunk for a momeat, but, rising again, instantly poured 
forth a volume of light, that set the whole horizon in a blaze. 
There was a shriek trom the crowd, that seemed rather like the 
cry of triumph than despair. It is certain, that a people like the 
Irish, whose imagination is stronger than any other of their intel- 
lectual faculties, can utter cries of delight at the sight uf a splendid 
conflagration that is consuming their dwellings. 

‘The last burst of flames produced a singular effect. The. 
buildings in Castle Street (below the range of the i!lumination) 
lay in complete darkness—darkness more intense from the sur- 
rounding light, and the tower and spire of St. Werburgh’s, (it had 
then a fantastically elegant spire,) by their height in the horizon, 
caught the whole effect of the fire, and appeared like a fairy pal- 
ace of flame, blazing and built among the clouds.’ vol. 1i. pp. 
101—105, 


De Courcy’s exertions on this occasion were followed by a 
fever, and the ideas that crowded upon his mind in his deli- 
Vol. VIII. No. 1. 17 
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rium, showed how deep the image of Eva was impressed 
upon his heart, notwithstanding that his imagination had 
been so inflamed and fascinated by her rival. 

Zaira soon leaves Ireland, but does not leave De Cour- 
cy ;—he accompanies her to Paris, and Eva is abandoned, to 
consume away with a hopeless passion, which she strives in 
vain to subdue. ‘The travellers have no sooner arrived in 
France, than the sentiments of De Courcy begin to change, 
He finds himself travelline in Zaira’s train, and feels that he 
is rather the protected than protector. He hears re carks 
upon Zaira’s profession, and begins to look upon her as be- 
trothed to the public, rather than to himself. Her displays 
of intellect and graces of person seem to be the accomplish- 
ments of an actress, and not the attractions to be looked for 
in a wife. She becomes more attached to him, as he is the 
more estranged from her. She tries every art to revive 
his regard, and even submits to sacrifices and degradation, 
to reclaim his affections; but all in vain;—his indifference 
increases with her devotedness; till at length, receiving 
intelligence that Eva is wasting away with the sufferings 
which he had inflicted, he begins to think only of extricating 
himself from his present situation, and flying back to Ireland. 
This purpose he soon executes, but still he does not leave 
Zaira without the regrets of which she is worthy. She being 
abandoned in her turn, resorts to her friends, but they can- 
not sustain her—to religion, but it has no consolations for 
her—and is almost driven into atheism, that seems to be in some 
sort congenial with her desolation of happiness and hopes. 
In the end, she desperately resolves to follow De Courcy 
back to Ireland, where, as the only enjoyment remaining to 
her, she proposes to witness his happiness with another. On 
returning, she recognises her mother, in the withered, deliri- 
ous enthusiast, from whom, now on her death-bed, Zaira 
learns that she had been the rival of her own daughter. She 
flies to the chamber where Eva is expiring, but does not ar- 
rive till she is no more. 

The introduction of some orphan children, whom Eva had 
educated in charity, renders her death-scene the most affect- 
ing part of the novel, notwithstanding some of her conversa- 
tion with them has a tendency to a cuntrary effect, partic- 
ularly her saying, that * her soul is like the chariots of 
Aminidab.’ It is superflueus to say, that many passages of 
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scripture, though striking and beautiful in their places, lose 
all propriety and even meaning, when quoted and applied. 

Eva’s affection for De Courcy is never turned into resent- 
ment. She signifies her forgiveness of the wrongs he has 
done to her, by sending him her ring before her death. His 
death soon follows hers, and concludes the tale. 

This sketch gives but an imperfect idea of the story, which 
abounds in bold description and striking portraitures of char- 
acter and manners; and these constitute the characteristic 
excellencies of this species of composition. Some of the char- 
acters seem, however, to be rather imitations ; and, in gen- 
eral, there is no remarkable originality or felicity in the 
conception of them. ‘There are many instances of coarseness 
and extravagance both in the manner and the spirit ;—faults 
which are more frequent in the author’s former productions, 
than in this. Thus, in Fatal Revenge, the passions often 
produce ¢ gushes of heat and then gushes of cold,’ make ¢ the 
teeth chatter,’ « eyes dart fire so that the sparks may be felt,’ 
‘the hair rise, and every hair sore, and hissing like a ser- 
pent.” And so in Women, they make the eyes ¢ flash light 
that seems to be the posthumous offspring of deceased human- 
ity,’ —whatever that may be. Curses sometimes ‘ shake the 
room,’ and sometimes ‘hiss along the wall.’ Annibal, in 
groping his way in the castle inhabited by Venazio’s band 
of robbers, ¢ crushes the eggs of serpents, displaces the nests 
of lizards and toads, whose slime makes him shudder ;’—and 
another instance, no less vigorous, and at the same time no 
less disgusting, is where the blood is imagined to creep 
through ¢ the veins like cold worms.’ We take most of these 
examples from the author’s former works, not because we 
would condemn this for their faults, but because these instances 
happen to be at hand, or in our recollection, and may suffice 
for illustrations of the out-doings of the terrible and the 
bold, to which the author is naturally addicted, and which 
occur more or less in Women. 

We wonder at the author’s introducing Latin and Greek 
into his novels, which,—considering to whom they are ad- 
dressed, and by whom they are principally read,—is much 
like what Captain Hall mentions of the Old Man of the East- 
ern islands, who made a set speech, in the Coerean language, 
to the officers of the English vessels, with as great gravity 


and earnestness, as if they had understood what he was. 
saying. 
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Much has been said of the moral effect of Mr. Maturin’s 
writings s;—it seems to us, that, on this score, nothing is to 
be apprehended from Women, as the lessons it inculcates are 
generally sound and useful; nor do we believe that the ob- 
jection sometimes made against his other works in this par- 
ticular, has so great force as some are disposed to allow it, 
His scenes and situations are so out of common life, that the 
principles and modes of thinking of his characters are likely 
to have very tittle practical effect, except what follows from 
the degree and kind of excitement he produces. Were it not, 
that his fictions are mostly foreign te the usual course of 
things, there would be ground for the arimadversion ; for 
he not unfrequently puts his persons in a situation to be strong- 
ly urged, if not absolutely compelled, to violate the kindest 
and best feelings oi our nature. His mode of bringing Ippo- 
lito and his brother to conspire against their father, by pre- 
senting to them, in the most horrible colours, the act which 
it is intended they shall commit, is natural, and for aught we 
know, original and wholiy the author’s own; but, notwith- 
standing the masterly couduct of this design, one cannot follow 
the writer’s sieps without being, in some degree, revolted. 

Perhaps we may not have the concurrence of all readers in 
the above remark ; all will, however, agree, we think, that 
incidents and images occur in this author’s writings, which 
are shocking and sometimes even disgusting. In the pres- 
ent novel, the concluding scene at the house of Zaira’s 
father is not oniy disgusting, but wholly superfluous and 
contributes to nothing. Though making the mother a rival 
of the daughter, does “not perhaps excite absolute abhor rence, 
still it does not produce a sentiment with which the writer 
should feel himself flattered. There is a harshness in his 
stories, owing to their hinging too much upon the selfish 
passions, as well as to the defects of style already mentioned. 
It would be gratifying to meet oftener with the generous sen- 
timents that palliate crimes and ennoble virtues. He has, it 
secins to us, too little scr mete in putting his female characters 
to sacrifices, and making them ‘degre ude themselves, on ac- 
count of their lovers. if a woman were the acknowledged 
inferiour of the man on whom she had fixed her affections, 
one might, perbaps; without great reluctance, acquiesce m 
her assuming man’s apparel for the sake of beng his page. 
op traversing wild places and mixing with forlorn wretches. 
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for the sake of his society, or wandering about the streets of 
Dublin to get a glimpse of him ;—but to do this for an infe- 
riour or even an equal, approaches to a violation of the res- 
pect belonging to the female character. Whether this is 
against nature or not, we put out of the question; we only 
say, it is a situation of the parties in which the mind does 
not cheerfully acquiesce. There are, to be sure, examples 
enough of the same thing ;—and Madame de Stael, among 
the rest,—who was, it seems to us, more in fault in this par- 
ticular than Mr. Maturin, as she makes Corinne lavish 
her affections and sacrifices, on an object much less worthy 
of them than Ippolito, the Milesian, or De Courcy. 

But the author has excellencies enough to redeem his faults, 
were they much greater. No writer places his persons 
more fully before the reader’s eyes, or enables him more 
clearly to apprehend what they feel and what they are doing, 
or presents his conceptions in a more vivid and distinct light. 
This talent and the fertility, splendour, and terrible grand- 
cur of his imaginations, constitute his principal merit. For 
this reason, we think he has fallen into a mistake in attempt- 
ing in Women, to copy out resemblances of ordinary men 
and details of common transactions. To do this well, requires 
more accuracy of observation, wider experience, a surer 
sense of propriety, and more grace of execution, than he 
seems to possess. He does not know how to make looks and 
gestures and movements, in common intercourse, interpret 
themselves with an easy and lively significancy. Even in 
Dublin, where he may be supposed to be most at home, things 
of this sort do not go forward with smoothness; and in 
Paris he labours still more, and one is often in doubt, what 
is to be done next. There is no sprightliness, buzz, and ani- 
mation ;—there is an assembly, it is said, but only two or 
three figures are shown at once, unless when a group of va- 
cantly transported faces are drawn up around Zaira at her 
liarp; and the author’s real purpose in making the route,— 
that of bringing his own people together in the throng,— 
is too evident. ‘To fill up the time, he sometimes introduces 
long discussions, in which two or three persons enter the lists. 
While the others are spectators. Looks are exchanged, and 
allusions and explanations made, which, were they to happen 
in fact, would very much embarrass the parties, and produce 
4 Sreat sensation in those who could not but observe them. ‘ 
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The writer had much better abandon this department of his 
art to Miss Edgeworth ; and he may, without regret, leave 
it to others to embellish subjects ready supplied to their 
hands, since he has, in his own imagination, the materials of 
a creation of his own. He needs not to appropriate to him. 
self what is common and obvious, while he is so richly fur. 
nished with treasures peculiarly his own, and has the keys 
that open the * source of sympathetic tears and thrilling 
fears.’ Others may more successfully busy themselves in 
picking up phrases, and imagining looks that mean enough 
to be sufficiently becoming at a Dublin route or a Parisian 
assembly ;—while he yields to the bent of his genius, in ex- 
ploring the vaults and recesses of gloomy castles,—in the 
society of men, as powerfal and as obscure in their mode of 
existence, as supernatural beings ; or frequenting caves and 
forests, and traversing wilds covered with snow, in the com- 
pany of outlaws and assassins, whose minds are congenial to 
the scenes in which they live. In such places and with such 
agents, his invention riots in the abundance of its resources ; 
he is an artist and a master in exhibiting the gigantic features 
of external forms, the fearful throes and convulsions of na- 
ture, and the fiend-like workings of the passions. Nor does 
he step beyond the visible diurnal sphere on a vain errand ; 
the grandeur and terrour of his images, dispose the mind to 
refer the appalling influences it is contemplating, to invisible 
and supernatural agents. How different from the trivial 
ghost-play of ordinary writers are the mysterious destinies 
of the House of Montorio! Things, in themselves the most 
strange and unnatural, are made to have a verisimilitude, by 
a train of images and accompaniments, that compel the mind 
to assent to their probability. Fate.—by which we com- 
monly mean only some unknown and inconceivable cause,— 
is made to seem an intelligible, omnipotent agency, operating 
upon us from the dark world with irresistible power, so that 
men and their doings, appear to be the light and inconsider- 
able appendages of a mighty system of things with which they 
are borne along. 
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~~ : Art. VI.—A year’s residence in the United States of America $ 
eir f treating of the face of the cowntry, the climate, the soil, the 
of E products, the mode of cultivatmg the land, of labour, of food, 
im. i of raiment ; of the expenses of housekeeping, and of the usual 
ov. manner of living ; of the manners and customs of the people ; 
eys : and of the institutions of the country, civil, political and re- 
ing ; ligious. In three parts. By William Cobbeit. PartI. Con- 
nn taining a description of the face of the country, the climate, 
igh the seasons and the soil ; the ‘ore being taken from the au- 
ian thor’s daily notes during a whole year. IL. An accownt o 
ex. the author’s agricultural experiments in the cultivation of 
the £- the Rutu Baga, or Russia, or Swedish turnip, which af- 
eof ford proof what the climate and soil are. New York. Print- 
and © ed for the author, by Clayton & Kingsland. 1818. 
Fae Tue defects of American agriculture are great, from natu- 
‘ _ ral and adventitious causes. That of Virginia and the South- 
men’ ern States, was, if we believe a writer of their own,* as late 
€S; BH as 1813, ¢ at the lowest state of degradation.’ And as to these 
es’ — Northern, although the condition of labourers, the subdivis- 
rea _ ion of lands, and other circumstances connected with our po- 
OS | litical state, had somewhat elevated its condition above the 
nd; § lowest point of improvement, yet, in almost every respect, 
d to (the cultivation, perhaps, of Indian corn excepted,) its state 
ible _ was, until recently, so humble and depressed, as to give no 
vial _ just cause of exultation, in any comparison. ‘The causes of 
nies ff this may be traced, rather to the condition of the first settlers 
nost _ and their descendants, than to any defect in soil or climate. 
> Their first settlements were made along the coasts of the sea, 
nin" — or on the banks of navigable waters. The ocean and its tribu- 
-om- tary streams offered fields for cultivation, easicr and morelucra- 
Cs— ff tive, in the scattered state of their population, than any which 
ne _ the lands could afford. The fisheries, navigation, and com- 
re 3 merce thus naturally arrested the attention and chiefly occu- 
wl _ pied the thoughts of our ancestors. And whatever there was 


of agriculture was limited to the supply of the necessary 
_ Wants of the people, and to the yielding of a scanty surplus 
; for the humble demands of colonial commerce. The circum- 
F stances of the country, during the first century and a half, 
_ alter its settlement,—indeed, down to the time of the revo- 


" Arater, by the Hon. John Taylor of Caroline County, Virginia, 
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lutionary struggle,—were such as unavoidably tended to de- 
press agriculture below its just consequence, in the scale of 
useful employments ; and to elevate all the arts, connected 
with navigation, ina proportionable degree above their pro. 
per estimation. Not only was, comparatively, all the littl 
capital then possessed in the country attracted to the haunts 
of commerce, and drawn away from those of agriculture, bu; 
the temptations to trade and to a seafaring life were so strong 
as to deprive the farmer often of the most active and intelli. 
gent of his sons. When to this was added the unceasing 
drain upon the agricultural population, by the prospects, 
which the extent of the interiour, and the cheapness of lands 
opened to enterprize, and the consequent effect upon the de- 
mand for labour, there is more cause of surprize at the good. 
ness of the actual state of cultivation, than of reproach that 
it did not receive higher improvement. Besides, in Englan( 
itself,—the country, to which, in their colonial state, our an- 
cestors naturally looked for leaders and examples,—the state 
of agriculture did not Segin to attract any general and sys- 
tematical attention, until a little after the middle of the last 
century. This was the era of Agricultural societies, and 
of royal and legislative patronage. At that time, the spirit 
of Agriculture began in that country to awaken from the 
sleep and indolence of the dark and feudal ages. Nobles, 
statesmen and capitalists began to take pride and to find 
their interest, in superintending and stimulating the labours 
of the husbandman. The American farmer and capitalist 
would, probably, have joined earlier in the generous compe- 
tition, which this new state of things excited, had not, at first, 
the revolutionary contest, and the subsequent political em- 
barrassments both deprived them of the means and forced 
their attention upon other objects ; and had not, afterwards, 
the advantages resulting from our neutrality, during the 
wars of the French revolution, required the employment ol 
all, and more than all, the pecuniary resources of the coun- 
try. Circumstances have thus, for a long time, tended to fix 
our own eyes, as they fixed those of our ancestors, almost 
exclusively upon the ocean. 

A new arrangement in the relations of the useful arts to 
each other, seems to have commenced in our country ; found- 
ed, as is easily discernible. upon the new state of things, 
which peace among the powers of Europe and the increase 
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population and capital, (the effect of time and successful com- 
mercial iadustry,) have induced. | 

The natural effect of peace and of the resulting competition 
of the commercial nations of the earth, must necessarily be 
to limit the sphere of commercial industry, and to diminish 
its profits. Capital will be thrown back from the water, to 
seek employment upon the land. Of the excess, beyond the 
wants of the merchant, one part will be directly applied to 
Agriculture, and the other indirectly, by its being vested in 
manufactures. For whatever tends to create and fix a great 
population in a country, must unavoidably tend to increase, 
in that country, the food necessary for its support. So that it 
may be said, with almost exact truth, that whatever capital 
commerce cannot employ, becomes eventually a bounty on 
Agriculture. ‘The United States already begin to perceive 
the effects of the great increase of capital and population, 
in the attention paid to this branch of industry, in the Agri- 
cultural associations and the legislative patronage, which are 
active in the principal states of the Union. A new era in the 
state of Agriculture has, unquestionably, commenced ; which, 
we trust, will not be less splendid, or eventful, than any we have 
been accustomed to celebrate. ‘The effect of this new state 
of things is to attract general consideration and concern for 
the art; to stimulate the ambition of the farmer, and to mul- 
tiply and concentrate the means of information in relation 
to all the subjects connected with its prosperity. It is im- 
possible to witness these honourable exertions, without ap- 
plause and congratulation. ‘They may not, indeed, be crown- 
ed with immediate, or with very splendid success ;—but it 
will be progressive and certain. 

In this state of things, therefore, it is impossible, not. to 
look with interest on every work, which coincides with the 
general tendency to advance agricultural prosperity in the 
United States. That before us is of such a character; and, 
it must be confessed, is executed in a spirit not less excellent 
than intelligent. Like all the works of this author, it is of- 
ten tinctured with the bitterness of party invective. In a 
work on Agriculture, this display of political weapons is use- 
less and uncongenial with the subject. Its tendency is, how- 
ever, to give somewhat of variety and vivacity to the dis- 
cussion, which a dissertation merely didactic would have been 
unable to attain. Besides, it cdentifies the writer. And this. 
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incidental effect is not uninteresting, when we witness the po. 
litical gladiator, in other labours than those of spurning the 
sand of the Arena. Nor is it without pleasure that we see 
the muscle, which a life of combat has enured to strength 
and activity, expending its powers on useful labours and in 
promoting tranquil pursuits. 

The volume before us contains only the first part of the 
proposed work, and consists of two chapters. The first isa 
description of the climate, seasons, and soil of the United 
States. The second, an account of the Ruta Baga, or as it 
is often called, the Russian, or Swedish turnip culture. 

The mode adopted by the author, in describing the climate 
and seasons, is, of all others, perhaps, the fairest and most 
satisfactory. He presents the reader with a copy of a jour- 
nal kept by himself for one year, from May 1817, to April 
1818. This method, as far as it pretends to go, is, to say the 
least, unexceptionable. It avoids the necessary indistinct- 
ness of general descriptions, and, if fairly kept, precludes all 
possibility of deception. It cannot be doubted, that this work 
presents a pretty just account of the seasons, to which it re- 
lates. The wit, vivacity, and occasional party and personal 
asperity of the writer, relieve the natural dryness of a diary. 
Of the two former, we shall give some specimens. With the 
latter, we shall have nothing to do. 


‘1817, May 7. Cold, sharp. East wind ;—just like that, which 
makes the old debauchees in London, shiver and shake.’ 

‘June 9. Rain all day. The wood green, and so beautiful! 
The leaves look so fresh and delicate! But the flowering locust 
only begins to show leaf. It will, by and by, make up, by its 
beauty for its shyness at present.’ . 

‘June 1S. Hot and heavy, like the pleading of a quarter ses- 
sions lawyer’ 

‘June 19. Fine day. But now comes my alarm. The mos- 
quitoes and, still worse, the common horsejly,—which used to 
plague us so in Pennsylvania, and which were the only things I 
disliked belonging to the climate of America. Mosquitoes are 
bred in stagnant water. of which here is none. Flies are bred in 


filth. of which none shall be near me, as long.as I can use a shovel 


orabroom. ‘They will follow fresh meat and fish. Have neither. 
Or be very careful.’ 

‘July 21. Fine hot day; but heavy rain at night—Flies a few. 
Not more than in England. My son Joln, who has just return- 


ed from Pennsylvania, says, they are as great torments there as 
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ever. Ata friend’s house (a farm house) there, two quarts of 


ies were caught in one window in one day! Ido not believe 
there are two quarts in all my premises. But, then, I cause all 
wash and slops to be carried forty yards from the house. I suffer 
no peelings or greens, or any rubbish to lie near the house. I suffer 
no fresh meat to remain more than one day fresh in the house. 
I proscribe all fish. Do not suffer a dog to enter the house. 
Keep all pigs at the distance of sixty yards. And sweep all 
round about once every week at least.’ 

July 28. Very, very hot. The thermometer 85 degrees in the 
shade: but a breeze. Never slept better, in all my life. No 
covering. A sheet under me and astraw bed. And then so 
happy to have no clothes to put on, but shoes and trowsers! My 
window looks to the east. The moment Aurora appears, I am in 
the orchard. It is impossible for any human being to lead a hap- 
pier life than this. How I pity those, who are compelled to en- 
dure the stench of cities ; but.for those, who remain there with- 
eut being compelled, L have no pity.’ 


We could multiply extracts of this kind; but these are 
sufficient to exhibit the general style of the Journal. His 
remarks, so far as they relate to subjects of family economy 
and agricultural arrangements, are almost universally shrewd, 


judicious and entertaining. 


The second chapter treats of the ¢ culture, mode of preserv- 
ing and uses of the Ruta Baga, sometimes called the Russian, 
and sometimes the Swedish turnip.’ 

It cannot be doubted, that this vegetable deserves all the 
eulogium that Mr. Cobbett bestows upon it. In common with 
many other roots, if can be raised in great quantities on 
small tracts of land, (from five hundred to six hundred bush- 
els the acre,) with very ordinary skill, and, comparatively, 
with little labour. It is a food, of which almost every species 
of animal is fond, and on which they will thrive. This fact 
is known by the experience of some farmers in our neigh- 
bourhood, so far as relates to sheep, horn cattle, horses, and 
hogs; to these Mr. Cobbett adds «dogs and poultry.’°— 
In addition to this quality, which it has in common with some 
other vegetables, it has, perhaps, in the following respect, the 
preeminence over them all,—the potato not excepted,—that 
it will keep well and sound, not only through the winter, but 
through the ensuing summer. < It loses none of its good qual- 
ities by being long kept, although dry all the while. This is 
the testimony of Mr. Cobbett, and as far as our experience 
Soes, it is a just statement. On all these accounts, this root 
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ought to be sedulously cultivated by the farmers of these 
Northern States; as being suited to their climate and re- 
markably well adapted to ensure a wholesome and cheap food 
for their cattle, in the spring and early part of the summer, 

In treating of the mode of culture, Mr. Cobbett is satisfac- 
tory and exemplary. We could wish that every man, who 
undertakes to describe any particular cultivation, would de- 
scend to a similar minuteness of detail, which leaves nothing 
to be asked or desired. In truth, he seems to us to exhaust 
the topic which he discusses, as far as such topics are Capa- 
ble of being exhausted. 'To give some idea of the precision, 
with which his plan is sketched and executed, we subjoin the 
heads under which he details his information. 


‘ Descriptior of the plant. 
Mode of saving and preserving the seed. 
Time of sowing. 
Quality and preparation of the land. 
Manner of sowing. 
After culture. 
Transplanting. 
Time and manner of harvesting. 
Quantity of the crop. 

eses of, and mode of applying the crop.’ 





Each of these heads is considered, his experience both in 
this country and in England stated, and the result and the 
reasons for it canvassed with a characteristic sagacity and 
liveliness. As we have said, there is extraneous matter that be- 
longs to the man and the politician, and has nothing to do with 
the subject, or with the American agriculturalist. His course 
is, in truth, sufficiently eccentric. But if he at times plunges 
the reader into the mire of transatlantic politics, he at others 
amply repays him, by the many remarks of a general nature, 
not strictly belonging to the immediate subject, yet altogether 
agricultural, with which this little work is interspersed. Upon 
the whole, it indicates a mind active, laborious, intelligent, 
interested in the subject and personally attentive to the ex- 
periments the writer describes. It abounds with sound agri- 
cultural maxims and remarks. And although the author 
now and then dashes to a conclusion, and reasons concerning 
a result with more vivacity than solidity, yet this is much 
less frequent than, from the known general texture of his 
mind, could have been anticipated. In general, his remarks 
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are true and weighty, and suited both to stimulate and in- 
struct. 

The work we have been thus called upon to consider, has 
been deemed by us of the greater importance, not so much on 
account of the particular cultivation, which constitutes the prin- 
cipal subject of the volume, as from its connexion with root cul- 
tivation in general, and the applicability of the author’s reason- 
ing, his system and his experiments to that most important of 
all agricultural topics. Fhe cultivation of roots is the foundation 
of all hope, in these Northern States, of a prosperous condition 
of agriculture. In a country and climate like ours, where 
two thirds of all its cleared lands are mere pasture ground, 
and whose climate requires that cattle should be fed by hand, 
at least five months in the year, there can be no extensive 
amelioration of the condition of its agriculture, without mak- 
ing provision for a cheap and large supply of winter food for 
its stock. Until this is effected, more than half of the actual 
product of its pasture-ground is lost, because the proportion 
of stock kept in the summer will necessarily be regulated by 
the quantity of food produced for their support in the winter. 
The experience of all countries distinguished for agricultural 
improvements ;—indeed, a very slight attention to the nature 
of the subject,—evinces, that, for the supply of winter food in 
great quantities, there is no cultivation, in point either of 
quantity, certainty, facility or cheapness, to be compared 
with that of roots. The Mangle Wurixle, or Scarcity root, 
the parsnip, the carrot, the cabbage, the common turnip and 
the Swedish, or Ruta Baga, have each their advocates. Per- 
haps each of them has, in particular soils and situations, advan- 
tages over the other. All, or at least several of them, should 
enter into every extensive scheme of husbandry ; inasmuch, 
as not only variety in food is most conducive to the health of 
the farmer’s stock, but also as the cultivation of several kinds 
has a tendency to make him more independent of the sea- 
sons,—since the same course of weather, which may destroy 
his hope as to one species, will often ensure his success in 
another. Whatever root is selected, the general objects of at- 
tention, in a wise cultivation, are well illustrated by Mr. Cob- 
bett’s rules of proceeding in relation to that of the Ruta Baga. 
_ This it was our original intention to have analysed and 
illustrated. But we fear we have already trespassed on the 
patience of those who love learned dissertations, such as > 
savour of books rather than of the soil. 
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Art. VII.—Batile of Niagara, a poem without notes, and 


Goldau, or the Maniac Harper. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 143. Bal. & 
timore. N. G. Maxweil, 1818. > thi 
Tuts volume is small, has good parts, gives promise of [ 
4 still better things, and yet is fatiguing. We shall begin with J 
ieee what appear to be iis defects—From the title page, we r 
Mike eS thought that these must be narrative poems, but they consist 


chiefly of description ; and this is of a singular character, as it 
is rather telling what things are like, than what they are, 
And where a man has but an indistinct perception of what 
should be the prominent object, and introduces a string of 





7 “ye . . e thi 
f similitudes for illustration, they generally become substitutes ae 
4 instead of auxiliaries,x—a remark which is perfectly verified pis 
f in the present work, where few distinct pictures are received dim 


from the description, but the fancy is perpetually drawn off rs 
and, for a time, amused by sparkling collateral beauties, to 









. . 2 Y . 00. 
b 3 the almost entire desertion of the matter in hand. There is b | 
i oe ind 
Ae more brilliancy than there are objects to shine upon.—lIn th 
a. Hag ° 8 . . . . . 
ey , the next place, a visionary, uncertain character is given ‘th 
ey: to every thing,—to waters, shores, woods and hills, to men iia 
a) ait | and their concerns, but with nothing of considerable value in din 
ea) it ’ place of the simple reality. There is strange music every FD dai 
tae wheré, whether of the air or earth, whether in the ear or & " 
baw. | fancy, it is not easy to determine. One knows not whether FF the 
Hag} iil he is to regard himself as upon the ground or in the skies. [D of \ 
PLae This is not meant for praise, and as a proof of the author’s —- and 
he ae, power,—for he creates no illusion, but only an unfortunate FD aoe 
BNF loubt as to hi ; hed t transport us beyond the F 
£3 | doubt as to his purpose ; he does not transport us beyond the Fy.) 
bn ks world, but only confounds us by his mysterious representa- JD lice 
ee. 4 tions of it. If he merely meant to show how a poetical Fy... 
tie < i Je ° . ° : ic 
are spirit, in the contemplation of God’s works, hears sounds kin 
(aah that seem not earthly, and communicates to every object, mee 
ea ey: forms, characters and uses, borrowed wholly from the imag- ff rat 
a ee inatien and suited to its own aspirations, his theory would FP... 
fa {SSR ad . . . ‘ < 
hie not be questioned by any man of feeling who had lived long lat; 
& { 
ie 2 a jn the presence of nature s—but he does not appear to write | 5 
ee i from his experience of all this, nor to address our sympa- FF... 
ad thies ;—when he makes things cloudy and spiritual, and Big. 
fr gives them secret ~irtues and powers, he is too often conjec- Rs 
Hk turing, instead of feeling what he says.—Then, his poetry isof FF ,. 
: | a singularly evasive cast. He eludes his subject whenever . an 
Bee ‘ 
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it comes to him in any definite shape,—he is not willing to 
have a certain topic. Besides this, we oiten find ourselves 
on the brink of something extraordinary,—it may be of some- 
thing very fine,—and yet fail of it, and thus great injustice, 
we believe, is done to the author’s conceptions, and certainly 
to our expectations.—Once more, there is a prevailing unwil- 
lingness to call things by their own or indeed by any names. 
The men and women (four or five glorious and shadowy be 

) are always spoken of with affected emphasis ma pa- 
rade—* that youthful rider,’—< that wild one,’—¢ that young 
mother,’—* the brown-cheeked youth,’—and he, whose * brow 
was always bare,’ &c. ‘This is not the way to make us ac- 
quainted with them, or much interested in their fortunes. 
For readers of this world, they should be more tangible, more 
accessible and defined, with less of glare at one time and 
dimness at another. A little more plain humanity and earth- 
ly scenery would have been of incalculable service to the 
book. But the armies are as indistinct and nameless as the 
individuals,—they are generally indicated by their banners ; 
‘the red-cross flings a radiant challenge to its starry foe,’ and 
‘the eagle breed flap over the star troops,’-—and sometimes, 
even these faint designations are wholly omitted. After all,— 
‘on, on, you noble English,’’—could not be improved by the 
daintiest circumlocution in the language. 

There are signs of poverty in the frequent recurrence of 
the same expressions, Combinations, and we may almost say 
of whole passages. ‘The author has selected a few favourites 
and loves to exhibit them every where. Objects appear in 
nearly the same light. Similitudes are poured upon us with 
almost eastern prodigality, but they are very closely al- 
lied. They are, indeed, enumerated with some rapidity,— 
the author might even have persuaded himself that he was 
kindled by new and crowding fancies ;—but we miss that 
natural sprightliness which shews that the mind is at play 
rather than at work; more intent upon uttering thoughts 
than finding them ; delighted with observing the natural re- 
lations of things rather than forcing them into artificial ones. 
—The book is much too uniform in its tone. The author 
seems to have resolved poetry into swell and dignity of verse, 

a strained and unusual way of telling every thing, a whim- 
sical and often inscrutable refinement upon what is most com- 
mon and entirely d lepending for its eflect upon the perfect 
simplicity with which it is presented, 
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The author avows that his object, in the first poem, was 
‘to do justice to American scenery, and American charac. 
ter ; not to versify the minutiz of battles—not to give names, 
titles, or geographical references for his authority, for all 
these may be found in the newspapers of the day.’ So the 
subject was too fresh and vulgar to be treated with plainness 
and particularity,—it would not bear out the poet, but needed 
to be sustained and countenanced and set off to advantage by 
him. For our parts, we are much better satisfied with the 
subject than the treatment. What justice is here done to 
American character, when, more than half the time, one is in 
doubt whether the persons are his countrymen or the ene- 
my; and when the only distinction between them is in their 
banners or feathers, in something outward, and not the 
least in feeling or character ?—As for American scenery, it is 
sufficiently various, magnificent and peculiar to inspire poet- 
ry, and bear honest, unaffected description ; and none of our 
bards will do it justice, till they are willing to paint it as itis, 
It will not do to talk of it in general terms, and apply to it 
merely grand and swelling phrases, the common-places of 
poetry, which may be found every where, which always sound 
well, and now and then may be appropriate. Such is the fa- 
vourite language of men whose poetical conceptions are merely 
conjectural, who undertake to describe what they never saw, 
to put words in order, rather than things. They ¢ never go 
to particulars, but stick to generals, and are safe,’—remem- 
bering Mr. Falconer’s excellent advice to the ignorant.— 
Could the author, in his long and eloquent appeals to the On- 
tario, suppose that he was making any one better acquainted 
with that lake? He expresses, no doubt, many feelings 
which the scene would call up,—a wish that it might be ever 
dark and wild and free, that art might never intrude up- 
on nature, and that the lake’s rude children, (if we can 
make out the meaning of a strangely mixed passage, ) should 
be always unsubdued, always possessed of their native vigour. 
There are indeed poetical combinations, and passages that 
have beauty ; but American scenery is no more familiar, no 
more our own, by having a better place in our imagination 
and affections, than it was before. 

If the author had only proposed to himself something defi- 
nite, and used a less pretending and fallacious, but more sig- 
nificant phraseology,—if he had written more from impulse 
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and personal notice of things, and appealed more directly to 
our experience and sympathy,—if he would not mistake 
vagueness for grandeur, and venture every thing which sounds 
violent or strange,—his good parts would appear less acci- 
dental, and his failures less alarming. It is but fair to say, 
that with much effort there is here some strength, and in the 
midst of show there are yet simple beauties ;—still, these and 
the defects are so generally in company, that we can scarce- 
ly make extracts on the author’s account, without doing some 
justice at the same time to ourselves. We cannot undertake 
to decide what he might accomplish, if he were to abandon 
affectation entirely and an imitation of two or three modern 
poets, of very unequal merit, indeed, but equally popular and 
dangerous as examples :—and, probably, his pretensions are 
not so humble, as to make him very solicitous about the 
rank he is to hold among American bards. So, all that re- 
mains is to give some passages, which we shall take from 
both poems without much regard to the order in which they 
stand, for their apparent or avowed subjects are the least 
important things in them, and would baffle any attempt at a 
narrative detail. They are devoted to things in general, such 
as an ambitious fancy easily accumulates, when a regard to 
facts or plan is wholly out of the question, and when the 
writer is persuaded that the fainter the analogy, the greater, 
of course, must be his own ingenuity and nicety of per- 
ception. 

We begin with the visit of a warriour to his family. He 
had withdrawn from the camp by night, and after a dim ad- 
venture, he reaches a cottage. What follows is the only 
description here of a domestic kind,—it has unusual distinct- 
ness and particularity, and is the most refreshing passage in 
the book. We have prepared the reader for any unfortunate 
mixture he may find even in the best parts, and he must fol- 
low his own taste in selecting what is good. We have often 
wished to give some single lines or combinations, which were 
worth more, perhaps, than any passage we shall extract ; 
but we thought they might suffer a little by their separation 
even from what was inferior. 


‘ Beneath its venerable vault he stands : 
And one might think, who saw his out-stretched hands,. 
That something more than soldiers e’er may feel, 


Had touched him with its holy, calm appea 
Vol. VILI. No. 1. 19 
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That yonder wave—the heaven—the earth—the air 
Had called upon his spirit for her prayer. 
eR His eye goes dimly o’er the midnight scene : 
a The oak—the cot—the wood—the faded areal 

+, The moon—the sky—the distant moving light— 
All !—all are gathering on his dampened sight. 

His warriour-helm and plume, his fresh-dyed blade 
Beneath a window, on the turf are laid ; 

‘The panes are ruddy thro* the clambering vines 
And blushing leaves, that Summer intertwines : 
In warmer tints than e’er luxuriant Spring, 
O’er flower-embosomed roof led wandering. 
His pulses quicken—for a rude old door 

3 Is opened by the wind: he sees the floor 

, Strewed with white sand, on which he used to trace 
i His boyhood’s battles—and assign a place 

To charging hosts—and give the Indian oe 
And shout to hear his hoary grandsire tell, 
How he had fought with savages, whose breath 











Poe at He felt upon his cheek like mildew till his death. 
tae Te ‘Hark !—that sweet song !—how full of tenderness! 
Age oe it : O, who would breathe in this voluptuous press s 
a a Of lulling thoughts !—so soothing and so low; i 
Boe Ba Like singing fountains in their faintest flow— 

ie It is as if some holy—lovely thing, 


ie ay Within our very hearts were murmuring. 
ite ‘ The soldier listens, and his hands are prest 
‘7 ae In thankfulness, and trembling on his breast : 
eld ay Now—on the very window where he stands 
Are seen a clambering infant’s rosy hands.’ pp. 51, 52. 
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i - He enters and meets his wife with her infant. i 
a ‘ His glorious boy—springs freshly from its sleep ; q 


Shakes his thin sun-curls, while his eye-beams leap, 


A Pe eae aabis A apigaingsh ie test 


al As half in fear—-along the stranger’s dress— ’ 
3 Then—half advancing yields to his caress : 
a eh Then—peers beneath his locks, and seeks his eye : 
Pe With the clear look of careless infancy.’ p. 53. ; 
Hi Pay The description in the opening of the third and feurth §— 
7. cantos is too long to be inserted entire. It has some new 

Ee Be and strong lines, with much display and generality. Some § 
oe ee parts are mystical or unmeaning, and some are delicate even FF 


to feebleness. ‘The passage throughout is sufficiently charac- 
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teristic. We shall take only a few parts, and in them are 
the thoughts we like most. 


‘Tis dark abroad. The majesty of Night 
Bows down superbly from her utmost height : 
Stretches her starless plumes across the world ; 
And all the banners of the winds are furled. 
How heavily we breathe amid such gloom! 

As if we slumbered in creation’s tomb. 

It is the noon of that tremendous hour, 

When life is helpless, and the dead have power : 
When solitudes are peopled: when the sky 

Is swept by shady wings that wg by 
Proclaim their watch is set: when hidden rills 
Are chirping on their course ; and all the hills 
Are bright with armour :—when the starry vests 
And glittering plumes, and fiery twinkling crests 
Ot moon-light sentinels, are sparkling round, 
And all the air is one rich floating sound : 
When countless voices, in the day unheard, 
Are piping from their haunts: and every bird 
That loves the leafy wood, and blooming bower, 
And echeing cave, is singing to her flower: 
When every lovely—every lonely place, 

Is ringing to the light and sandaled pace 

Of twinkling feet ; and all about, the flow 

Of new born fountains murmuring as they go: 
When watery tunes are richest—and the call, 
Of wandering streamlets, as they part and fall 
In foaming melody, is all around.’ pp. 59, 60. 


‘ It is that hour of quiet extacy, 
When every ruilling wind, that passes by 
The sleeping leaf, makes busiest minstrelsy : 
When all at once! amid the quivering shade, 
Millions of diamond sparklers, are betrayed ! 
When dry leaves rustle, and the whistling song 
Of keen-tuned grass, comes piercingly along ; 
When e’en the foliage on the glittering steep, 
Of feathery bloom—is whispering in its sleep.’ _p. 61. 


‘ And now the daylight comes !—slowly it rides, 
In ridgy lustre o’er the cloudy tides, 
Like the soft foam upon the billow’s breast ; 
Or feathery light upon a shadowy crest ; 
The morning breezes from their slumbers wake, 
And o’er the distant hill-tops, cheerly shake 
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Their dewy locks, and plume themselves, and poise - 
Their rosy wings, and listen to the noise 

Of echoes wandering from the world below : 

The distant lake, rejoicing in its flow: 

The bugles ready cry : the labouring drum : 

The neigh of steeds—and the incessant hum 

That the bright tenants of the forest send : 

The sun-rise gun: the heave—the wave—and bend 
Of everlasting trees, whose busy leaves 

Rustle their song of praise, while Ruin weaves 

A robe of verdure for their yielding bark ; 

While mossy garlands—rich—and full—and dark, 


Creep slowly round them.’ pp. 62, 63. 


‘ Fresher and fresher comes the air. The blue 
Of yonder high pavilion swims in dew. 
The boundless hum that sunset waked in glee, 
Hath died away. <A deep outspreading hush 
Is on the air. The heavy, watery rush 
Of far off lake-tides, and the weighty roll 
Of tumbling deeps, that fall upon the soul 
Like the strong lulling of the ocean wave 
In dying thunder o’er the sailor’s grave.’ p. 75. 


We have spoken of the author’s constant use of similitudes, 
and we shall give a passage,—describing a soldier’s funeral 
by way of illustrating something else,—to shew how much 
he prefers what should be the subordinate thought to the main 
one. 


‘ The shadows deepen. Now the leaden tramp 
Of stationed sentry—far—and flat—and damp 
Sounds like the measured death-step, when it comes 
With the deep minstrelsy of unstrung drums: 

In heavy pomp—with pauses—o’er the grave 

Where soldiers bury soldiers : where the wave 

Of sable plume—and darkened flags are seen— 

And trailing steeds with funeral lights between : 

And folded arms—and boding horns—and tread 

Of martial feet descending to the bed, 

Where Glory—Fame—Ambition lie in state.’ p. 76. 


Another allusion to the soldicr’s funeral is made soon after, 
which has no advantage over the first, though itis introduced 
more in the style of direct description. Both are good, have 
strong expressions, and the merit,—quite rare in this worky— 
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of suggesting a picture to the mind by the enumeration of 
striking particulars. 


‘In solitude they lie !—with no friend near : 
Not stretched in soldier pomp upon the bier, 
With the high casque—and crimson plume—and sword : 
With blow of trumpets—roll of drums—and word 
Of slow command,—and dragging tramp of steeds— 
And all the pageantry the dead man needs— 
The banner stretching dark, and float of dusky weeds.’ p. 89. 


The second poem, Goldau, with a little invention and good 
management, might have been made attractive. The subject 
was not without fine incident, and there was room for pathos 
and awful and mild description. Every body remembers that 
this village,—situated in one of the most delightful valleys in 
Switzerland,—was, in the autumn of 1806, suddenly over- 
whelmed by the fall of a large projection of the mountain of 
Rossberg. The poem before us hardly touches upon this 
event, but is principally occupied with a young maniac har- 
per, who had lost every friend he had upon earth by this 
calamity. His appearance and state of mind are given in 
endless and very vague description, as well as the effect of 
his music upon others,—especially upon a peasant’s child, 
the only one he communed with, and she ¢a wild and melan- 
choly girl.’ ‘The harper once attempts to say something of 
his country ; but *« Switzerland of hills!’ and * Home of the 
earthquake !’ are about the length, breadth and substance of 
his pictures. At the close, he describes the fall of the hill in 
the following lines,—the language, indeed, fails now and 
then, but two or three particulars, which may be found in the 
accounts published at the time, are given with some spirit. 


‘But the hour when the sun in his pride went down 
While his parting hung rich o’er the world : 

While abroad o’er the sky his flush mantle was blown, 
And his red-rushing streamers unfurled ;— 


An everlasting hill was torn 

From its eternal base—and borne— 
In gold and crimson vapours drest, 
To where a people are at rest! 


Slowly it came in its mountain wrath, 
And the forests vanished before its path: 
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And the rude cliffs bowed—and the waters fled— 
And the living were buried, while over their head 
They heard the full march of their foe as he sped, 
And the valley of life—was the tomb of the dead ! 
The mountain sepulchre of all I loved ! 

The villages sank—and the monarch trees 

Leaned back from the encountering breeze— 
While this tremendous pageant moved ! 
‘The mountain forsook his perpetual throne— 
Came down from his rock—and his path is shown— 

In barrenness and ruin—where 

The secret of his power lies bare— 

His rocks in nakedness arise : 

His desolations mock the skies.’ pp. 142, 145. 


This passage has beauty and feeling—and may prepare 


one for something still better, hereafter, from the mind which 
conceived it. ‘The author is speaking of the maniac. 


‘ His sufferings, and his home unknown ; 
A madman—and a minstrel—thrown 
Upon the barren mountain, goes 
Unharmed, amid his nature’s foes :’ 
— ‘never yet, there shone the eye, 
Could let him pass unheeded by ; 
And every heart—and every shed, 
Gave welcome to that maniac’s tread : 
And peasant-babes would run to cheer 
His footsteps, as he wandered near : 
And every sunny infant eye, 
Grew sunnier as his step came nigh: 
And when he went at night alone, 
Where mighty oaks in fragments strown, 
Proclaimed the revels of the storm— 
He went in safety: o’er his form 
There hung a mute, but strong appeal, 
That those, who rend the clouds, might feel : 
Unharmed, upon the cliff he’d stand, 
And see the Thunderer stretch his wand, 
And hear his chariots roll ; 
And clap his hands—and shuut for joy ![—~ 
When lightnings wrapped the pole ! 
And he would toss his arms on high, 
In greeting as the arrows flew: 
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And bare his bosom to the sky ; 

And stand with an ae eye, 

And gaze upon the clouds that past, 

Uprofling o’er the mountain blast, 
And wonder at their depth of blue: 

Then—wildly toss his arms again, 

As if he saw the rolling main ; 

3 And heard some ocean-chant anew : 

As if upon each passing cloud, 

He saw the Tempest harping loud 
Amid her fiery-bannered crew.’ pp. 109, 110. 


_ The following passages are rather too exquisite. The 
_ reader may possibly perceive here some good conceptions 
ruined by the borrowed affectation of the style. Imitation is 
almost sure to impair genius, if it does not indicate the entire 
want of it. 
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‘ What holy dreaming comes in nights like these ! 
When, like yon wave—unruffled by a breeze, 

The mirrors of the memory all are spread, 

And fanning pinions sail around your head : 

When all that man may love—alive or dead, 

Come murmuring sweet, unutterable things, 

And nestle on his heart with their young wings.’ p. 38. 


¢ Where nameless flowers hang fainting on the air, 
| As if they breathed their lovely spirits there ; 

| Where heaven itself is bluer, and the light 

Is but a coloured fragrance—floating—bright.’ p. 85. 
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We have this again with variations. 


‘ When all the garlands of the precipice, 
Shedding their blossoms, in their moonlight bliss. 
Are floating loosely on the eddying air, 

And breathing out their fragrant spirits there : 
And all their brabied tresses in their height, 

Are talking faintly to the evening light. p, 61. 


‘ Such airs as o’er the waters float— 
When symphonies of evening rise 
In whispers to the listening skies— 
And swell and die so soft away 
We think some minstrel of the day 
Is piping on its airy way : 
Or some sweet songstress of the night 
Waves music from her wings in flight : . 
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A lulling—faint—uncertain song— 
That but to spirits can belong : 

To happy spirits too—and none 
But those, who, in the setting sun, 
Expand their thin bright wings, and darting, 
Spin music to their god i in parting :” 

¢ Who has not felt when sounds like these, 
Like prayers of lovers on the breeze— 
Came warm and fragrant by her cheek 

Oh, more than mor tal e’er may speak! 

As if unto her heart she’d caught 



















Some instrument that to her thought, 
Gave answering melody and song, F 
In murmurings like an airy tongue: S 
And echoing in its insect-din, Ss 
To every pulse and hope within, F 
Had set her thoughts to fairy numbers!’ pp. 115, 116. A 
The maniac here speaks of his harp. : 
‘For the night of the heart, and of sorrow is o’er it, 7 
And the passionate hymn that i in other days tore it, ! 
With her, who so oft to the green bower bore it, ; 
Have gone like the moonlighted song of a dream ! ib 1 
Like the soul of an eye that hath shed its Jast beam! Fs r 
And the tendrils of lustre that over it curled, &: 
With the dark eye that gave all its wanderi rings birth, . 
All gone—like a cherubim-wing that is furled.’_p. 136. 
The following g passage sounds remarkably well, and is just ne 
litted to deceive a man into the belief that he is saying some- my 
thing. ‘The author is speaking of the maniac and the secret FD 
of his calamity ; and, in many of the lines, has contrived to 
say nothing, with more zood language and allusion than we — 
have seen employed in this service for some time. . Tt 


‘But those who knew him, knew full well 
That something termble once fell 
Upon his heart, and froze the source 
Whence comes enthusiasm’s force—- 
S Something of icy touch that chills 
The heart-drops of our youthful years : 2 
Something of withering strength that kills t | 
The flowers, that Genius wets with tears— 
Fetters the fountain in its flow: 
Mildews the blossom in its blow: 
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And breathes o*er fancy’s budding wreath 

The clotting damps of early death : 

That spr eads befure the opening light— 
The sunshine of the heart— 

A cloud that tells of coming night, 

And chills the warblers in their flight, 

That twinkling gaily to the skies, 

With piping throats and diamond eyes, 
In unfledged strength depart. 


¢ Something—but what was never known: 
Something had pressed his pulses down : 
Blasted the verdure of his spring: 
Shorn the gay plumage of his wing: 
Silenced his harp, and stilled his lyre : 
Heaped snow upon his bosom’s fire— 
And caught away the wreath of flame 
That hovered o’er his youthful name, 
Obscured his sun—and wrapped the throne 
Where Glory in her jewels shone,— 
Forever froin his searching gaze : 
And, on his brain, in lightning traced 
rf The suffering of his youthful days: 
Where Madness had with clouds erased 
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s The characters, that Rapture placed 4 
4 Upon his heart and soul in blaze!’ pp. 105, 106. at 
' If we had room and it were necessary, we might shew at 1: | 
, ' once the author’s habit of describing by similitudes and giv- my 
‘ ing a dream-like aspect to things, in a remarkable pas- | 
sage—pp. 19, 20,—beginning with :— 
» ‘ But they speed like coursers whose hoofs are shod, 
= With a silent shoe from the loosen’d sod !” 


The following attempts were not worth failing in. 


‘ And lightnings left his eye,’ p. 49. 
‘ his flashing eye 
And echoed word along his far ranks fly, 
With flash and sound as brief as counted musketry !? p. 77. 


¢ With arrows not like his of sport—that go 
In light of music from a silver bow.’ p. $2. 


‘And round about a languid cheek are blowing 
Rich silkiness and shade.’ p. 70. 


‘That youthful rider, what an awful brow! 
How calm and grand! and now he nods and now,— , 


Vol. VIII. No. 1. 20 
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Faith ’tis a glorious vision! how his hair 
Ts blown about his brow, as if it were 
A living ripeness clustering in the air.’ p. 63. 


We must now warn the author against setting too great a 
value upon his thoughts. . 


‘ When watery melodies find birth.’ p. 115. 


‘And angel melodies find birth.’ p. 125. 
‘ And solemn melodies have birth.’ p, 129. 


‘ Where the waters of melody flow, love.’ p. 135. 


with much more of ¢ watery tunes,’ ¢ silky tunes,’ and ¢ windy 
tunes and pipes.’ 


¢ Mirror of garland-weaving solitude.’ p. 27. 
¢ This is the mirror of dim solitude.’ p. 40. 


Such expressions as these occur too often. 


‘ And her plumes were unfolded abroad o’er the sky.’ p. 5. 
‘ While his robe was abroad on the breeze that went by.’ p. 6. 
‘ No banners abroad on the wind are thrown.’ p. 19. 
‘the blazing flight 

‘ Of starry banners are abroad again.’ p. 85. 

‘with garments blown 
‘Abroad upon the winds,’ p. 87. 
‘ And robe abroad upon the air.’ p. 1153. 


¢ While the stars are all busy and bright, love.’ p. 135. 
‘ And stars are busy there.’ p. 42. 


This is too much in Leigh Hunt’s childish way, when he 
says— 
“‘ There’s something at work in the moon-shiny air.” 


‘ They pass like thoughts o’er a clear blue eye.’ p. 140. 
‘Land of white bosoms, and blue laughing eyes! 
Like miniature pictures of transparent skies, 

Where young thoughts like the blessed are seen.’ p. 12, 


His boats are always aerial. 


‘ Like the enchanted skiff that dreamers see 
Self-inoved in moonlight breeze.’ p. 45. 
‘it goes as still and fleet 
As that etherial bark that sails on high 
Amid the lustre of a dark blue sky.’ p. 51. 
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‘ Now, o’er the waters ye may faintly see 
A shadowy something coming silently.’ p. 46. 


He borrows largely, and often with a show of originality. 
The « talking rills” of Hunt, Byron’s « earthquake’s birth,” 
and a daring but sad imitation of his storm among the Alps, 
are hardly worth mentioning. 


‘ Forms, that rock as the waters flow,’ p. 140. 


seems to have been suggested by a passage in the Bride of 
Abydos,— 

‘His head heaves with the heaving billow.” &c. 

‘The spirit of departed days.’ p. 126. 


This line may be found in two modern poets, with this differ- 
ence, that one has hours instead of days. 


‘And heaven’s blue arch ring back the sprightly melody.’ p. 41. 
In Ogilvie’s hymn, the line runs thus,— 
“ Till heaven’s broad arch ring back the sound.” 
This line has undergone further amelioration in this country. 
« Till heaven’s wide arch repeat the sound.” 


The original itself is not very remarkable, but it could not 
be improved, though it might not be worth borrowing. 


‘Like bells upon the wind that come and go again.’ p. 26. 


This is expressed with freedom, as if it were original. It 
was probably suggested by Cowper’s description of the same 
thing. 

‘The Indian sleeping fearlessly, 


‘On jutting cliff—above a tumbling deep,’ p. 29. 
just reminds one of Collins’ bold personification of Danger ;— 


“ Or throws him on the ridgy steep 
Of some loose hanging rock to sleep.”’ 
‘ How like a shade the horse and rider seem!’ p, 25. 


Campbell’s verses— 
i 


‘© Now o’er the hills in chase he fits 
The hunter and the deer a shade,”— 
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might have been in the author’s mind—and Campbell might 
have read the ¢ Dying Indian’ of our own poet, Philip Fre- 
neau, Where are these lines. 


‘No deer along these gloomy forests stray, 

No huntsman there takes pleasure in the chase ; 
But all are empty, unsubstantial shades, 

That ramble through these visionary glades.” 


It will be perceived, that we have spoken more of the de- 
fects than beauties of this work, as if we thought that the 
former threatened more than the latter proiwnised. ‘The truth 
is, that the faults of this writer do not appear to be the con- 
sequences of an overheated mind, such as work their own 
cure,—but of a perverted taste, a bad system, a mistaken 
adoption of other men’s peculiarities. Where he has done 
well, he is mostly indebted, we think, to his own powers. 
He is one, whom men censure in the hope,—too generally a 
vain one,—of seeing him grow better. It gives us no small 
pleasure to cite so many good passages from the work of a 
native poet, and we trust that the author will not allow this 
to be our only opportunity. 

It will be time enough, by and by, to shew the disadvan. 
tages which our poetry may suffer from its growing up un- 
der the eye of critics. ‘Their chicf business at present is to 
save it from being a bad imitation of popular authors abroad ; 
—they will do no harm by insisting upon originality.—It is 
some consolation to think, thata true poet will never con- 
sult critics to ascertain the extent or proper direction of his 
powers. It is enough, if he can learn from them his mis- 
takes, their source and correction, and especially if he can 
find that he is surrounded by men who understand him thor- 
oughly.—Nor will a true poet consult his readers too often; 
—he is more concerned with his thoughts than his success ; 
and if he thinks of the subject at all, he will feel that to hu- 
mour men is not the way to be permanently in favour with 
them. If there were any serious danger that the censures of 
critics or even public opinion might repress literary enter- 
prise In a great mind, it would be time now to urge upon au- 
thors and readers the very wholesome remark of Bishop 
Hall s—* Certainly, look what weather it would be, if every 
aimanac should be verified,—much what like poems, if every 
fancy should be suited.’ 


[ Dec, 
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Arr. VIIL.—1. 4 Discourse delivered before the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of New York, July 4th, 1814, with 
notes and illustrations. By De Witt Clinion, LL. D. Pres- 
ident of the Society. New Yerk, Van Winkle & Wiley. 
pp. 184. 


9, Address delivered before the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of South Carolina on the 19th of Novewiber 1817, on Physical 
Science, and particularly the Science of Chemistry. By Tim- 
othy Ford, Esq. one of the Vice Presidents. Charleston, 
Ss. C. J. Hoff. pp. 31. 


As these very respectable Discourses are already in the 
hands of many of our readers, and their merits sulliciently 
known and acknowledged, we shall venture to depart some- 
what from our usual practice, by merely offering such re- 
marks as the subject may suggest. 

We regard the establishment of learned societies as one of 
the principal causes, that have contributed to the rapid pro- 
gress of the mind during the two last centuries. ‘The an- 
cient philosophers were involved in perpetual disputes, and 
those of later times were too much secluded from each other 
and from the world. The learned societies of the present day 
are united to each other, by a common object. by frequent in- 
tercourse, by a mutual exchange of the fruits of their labours, 
and by a reciprocation of honours and civilities. ‘They em- 
brace persons of all ranks and all professions, the nobleman 
and the mechanic, the merchant and the scholar, the states- 
man and the man of business, the observer of nature and the 
speculative man. ‘They invite to all sorts of inquiries, they 
profess themselves of no school, they adopt no dogmas ; in 
the examination of nature they acknowledge no authority, but 
reason, and they propose no end, but the discovery of truth 
and the advancement of the dignity and welfare of mankind. 
Noble, sublime project, worthy the most enlightened nations 
of the most enlightened age of the world. 

_We are not, however, claiming for learned societies all the 
discoveries and improvements, that have rendered the period 
of their history so illustrious. This splendid era was com- 
menced by individuals, in many instances unsupported and 
unpatronized, nay, in spite of public opinion, and in opposi- 
sition to doctrines that had received the sanction of the wise 
and good, and had been hallowed by time, and in violation of 
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what was deemed the sacred truths of religion. It is to such 
men, as Columbus, Galileo and Kepler, that we are indebted 
for the existence of such associations, and for the very spirit 
of the age in which they originated. The brilliant success, 
which crowned the labours of these great men, could not fai] 
to attract the eyes of the world, and to inculcate the most 
important lessons. They afforded striking proofs of what the 
human mind was capable by a free and vigorous exercise of 
its native powers, uncontrolled by human restraints. 
Columbus discovered a new world, Copernicus and Kepler 
reformed the science of astronomy, and Galileo overthrew 
the ancient physics and laid the foundation for the new. The 
telescope, the microscope, the air-pump, and the electrical 
machine, presented phenomena, that not only astonished the 
learned, but were palpable to the most illiterate. A new 
scene was opened to the world. All became interested in the 
wonders brought to light by the new philosophy. Many 
were eager to enter on a career that promised so much to 
gratify at the same time a rational curiosity and a love of 
distinction. Princes and magistrates, the noble and the opu- 
lent, were ambitious of sharing in those honours which 
eclipsed the splendour of wealth and titles. Societies were 
soon formed. More ample means and more sure methods 
were provided for carrying on the work of discovery. Uni- 
versities received new endowments. Observatories were 
erected and furnished with accurate and costly instruments. 
Persons were appointed to make experiments and observa- 
tions, with a view to the determination of important questions. 
They examine and improve the processes in the arts; weigh 
and analyse air; calculate the height of the atmosphere, and 
its influence upon celestial observations; count the stars, 
observe their positions, and watch their motions. 
Expeditions are fitted out to different parts of the earth for 
the purpose of ascertaining its dimensions and figure. A com- 
pany of philosophers is seen with their telescopes and quad- 
rants amid the snows of Lapland, and another pursuing the 
same delicate and difficult enterprise among the savages and 
whirlwinds of the Andes. Suitable persons are commission- 
ed to repair to particular.stations in different parts of the 
earth to watch the passage of one of the planets over the 
sun’s disc, a phenomenon, that had scarcely been presented to 
human eyes, and that furnished the most accurate method o! 
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determining the magnitudes and distances of the heavenly 
odies. 

: The ardour of these first adventurers is kept alive by the 
most surprising and unexpected success, by the novelty of 
the field which they undertook to explore, by the abundance 
and freshness of its fruits, and by the new paths which con- 
tinually open upon them as they advance. ‘They are further 
stimulated by the continual accession of others, who are 
inspired by their example,—by multitudes, who crowd around 
to participate in their achievements, ‘T'he enthusiasm spreads 
through the different walks of science and the different ranks 
of society, and all Europe seems to be animated with an 
impulse, as in a new crusade, to wrest philosophy from the 
dominion of errour and superstition. 

We live to trace the progress of this holy war, and to wit- 
ness its success in the emancipation of the human understand- 
ing, in a respect for truth taking the place of a blind submis- 
sion to authority, in a restoration of a large portion of our 
race to the condition of thinking, intelligent, independent 
beings. 

It is no longer a question, whether the mind be progressive, 
whether, like the brutes, we soon arrive at the greatest im- 
provement of which we are capable, whether it is our lot to 
labour and spend our strength for nought, to grope on from 
age to age in an endless labyrinth of doubt and perplexity. 

But however gratifying it may be to see the mind escaping 
from the thraldom to which it was subjected, and disen- 
tangling itself from the load of false doctrines and false opin- 
ions, Which so many ages had accumulated and cemented 
together, still there is enough to keep us humble in. the reflec- 
tion, that we are so nearly allied to the authors and subjects 
of so melancholy a delusion. This encumbrance,—which we 
take so much credit to ourselves for having thrown off,—like 
that which we have substituted in its place, was once the 
pride of human genius. We exult in the labours of a few 
years, and look around us with a sentiment scarcely approach- 
ing to awe upon the venerable remains of ancient science, the 
scattered and mouldering fragments of systems, the work and 
the wonder of centuries. It is consoling amid these ruins to 
behold, exempt from the general wreck, the sacred monuments 
of our religion erect and entire, and only stripped of the scaf- 
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We are permitted not only to see the evils from which we 
have been delivered, but also some of the dangers to which 
so great a revolution exposed us. It was not to be expected, 
that the mind would immediately recover its proper balance 
upon being freed from such a state of constraint. The world’s 
great teachers had been detected in inculcating their own 
visionary schemes for truths, and distrust is naturally attach- 
ed to all their instructions. Errour is found to pervade 
certain branches of knowledge ; others are accordingly sus. 
pected as equally unsound. ‘he spirit of reform, which had 
been attended wiih such salutary effects in religion and many 
of the sciences, extends itself to every subject of inquiry and 
speculation. ‘The passion for adventures, so long nourished 
by the splendid rewards which followed the earlier researches 
in geography and astronomy, sought new fields in which to 
sigualize itself. Not content with analysing material sub- 
stances and torturing fire, air, earth and water, to extort some 
new secret, the active genius of the age manifests itself in 
new Intellectual phenomena; the world of thought is reduc- 
ed also to its elements; ideas. notions, sentiments, all the 
furniture of the mind, are subjected to new combinations, and 
made to pass in review before us, like the fragments of col- 
oured glass in the Caleidoscope. 

At one time we are taught, that there is no substance but 
matter, and no God but the world ; at another, that ideas are 
the elements of things, and ¢ that we are such stuff as dreams 
are made of.’ We have been moving in an agitated and troubled 
medium, which has generated innumerable meteors, that flit 
across our path and emit a momentary glare, leaving us to 
pursue our way by that mild and steady light that comes from 
higher and purer regions. 

We have, moreover, at length, the satisfaction of contemplat- 
ing the magnitude and value of the attainments we have made. 
We have discovered what is the proper sphere for the exercise 
of our faculties, and what ought to be the end and purpose of 
our inquiries, and what the method by which they are to be 
conducted. We have discovered also, what may seem al- 
most a self-evident truth, that the world is a machine, an 
object of experimental examination, and that it is governed 
by uniform laws, and not by chance or caprice. We are able 
to look with composure upon those celestial appearances, 
which once spread universal alarm and terrour. We are 
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delivered from innumerable impostures, that were formally 
practised upon the ignorance and credulity of mankind. 
Where are now the arts of divination, tolerated by the en- 
lightened Romans, those of magic, sorcery, witchcraft, the 
trials by water and by fire, and the absurd pretensions of 
astrologers ; and to what are we indebted for this salutary 
change so much as to a proper understanding of the powers 
and operations of nature ? 

The progress we have made has taught us_ the importance 
of preserving the facts and principles, that may present them- 
selves incidentally in our inquiries, however insulated and 
insignificant they may at first appear. We have already 
been able to perceive relations among phenomena, that long 
remained detached and neglected. The property which am- 
ber possesses, when rubbed, of attracting light bodies, was well 
known to the ancients. It was by noticing other appearances 
of a similar nature, that we have been led on by degrees to 
the explanation of thunder and lightning. A contraction 
in the limbs of a dead frog, which at another time might have 
been thought unworthy of notice, by being carefully pursued, 
opened a new branch of electricity, and put an agent into the 
hands of the chemist, that enabled him to decompose the 
alkalies and earths, and, unfold the analogy, if not the identity 
of chemical affinity and electrical attractions. The fall of an 
apple, viewed in connexion with the familiar fact of bodies 
falling also on the tops of mountains, and ac the greatest 
known distance from the earth, suggested to the mind of New- 
ton, that the moon might be embraced by the same power. 
Hence the astonishing theory of gravity. Certain plumbers, 
not two hundred years ago, had occasion to raise water by 
suction, forty or fifty feet. With the utmost care they could 
Cause it to ascend only about thirty feet. ‘This fact coming 
to the knowledge of some acute men, conducted them by suc- 
cessive and apparently obvious steps to the barometer, the air- 
pump, and finally the steam-engine.* 


* The importance of this instrument to the arts, has been known for 
some time. Its utility in facilitating internal commerce is just beginning 
to be perceived. It has already greatly reduced the expense of the trans- 
fer of produce. It promises to make the Western States our neighbours, 
and what is still more, by promoting intercourse and mutual dependence, 
to make them our friends. 
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te An important relation has been found to subsist even be. wan 
ze ie | tween physical phenomena, and the abstract truths of geom- §— the. 
i etry, that had long been regarded as merely curious. The — pace 
my ancient geometers amused themselves with the properties of FP. bo 
En ee certain curved lines, formed by the intersection of a plane E islan 
ete and acone. These are now found to be of the greatest im- FP pave 
ae Ra portance in Optics, Gunnery, and Astronomy. There is JF and 
ee another curve called the Cycloid, which some later mathema. FP fami 
ae a ticians had the curiosity to investigate, and thus unawares > edb. 
Big a furnished the means of perfecting the theory of the pendulum, [EP and 
hire 5 Be which, besides its uses in common life, is of no less import. FP discc 
gat ty ance in astronomy, than the telescope. Philosophers are like J gus < 
a ae artists and mechanics, who pursue their several trades, indee FP with 
‘{ a3 pendently, some working in wood, some in iron, some in > ever 
Bs 4a glass, and the products of their labour are laid up in stores > with 
Pig: for use. By and by, some master workman appears and — with 
pays are puts these different materials together, and forms a beautiful FP and « 
Cine edifice. - many 
Be 6) 8b, Nothing is more common in our researches, than to arrive [EP yecei' 
Pac a A at results altogether different from those, which we had antici- ‘ W 
eee pated. ‘Thus, the first astronomers were fortune-tellers, and FP the | 
Degg the first chemists fortune-hunters. The one studied the stars, Fi By n 
iat with the expectation of discovering the fates of men, and the FP) that 
pili 4. other made experiments upon metals with the hopes of reduc- [point 
teat ii ing them all to gold. Nothing could seem less calculated to FJ ple in 
cepa ie effect a revolution in the affairs of nations, than an enterprise fF fiecti 
PORE te which had for its object. a record of the number, aspects, and > quad 
ee i positions of the stars, Yet this led in process of time tothe fF  dulur 
ee discovery, that the earth itself was a star, and that it was that | 
Pee fn round, and that it had a western continent, as well as an eas- F ures. 
at | tern. » sable 
ate ae The sciences, by their influence upon the arts, and especial- Ff subli 
ea eg ly that of navigation, have changed the face of the world and i by al 
Bos a the condition of human existence. What a monument of hu- flight 
ey man ingenuity is a ship, laden with the richest treasures, — Ay 
oe ee throwing itself upon the billows of the mighty deep, and apply 
hice ee borne by the winds and the waves, traversing this vast globe tea. ” 
He with such ease, security, and speed, protected as by * divin- a 
Te ity from rocks below and storms above, and guided with such et i 
certainty to its destined port. The ocean, once an interminable Fo? 
desert, the horrour of man, is, as it were, subdued, cultivated, — merica 
and inhabited. While it yields an immense supply for our . je 
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wants and comforts, it affords indirectly an employment, and 
the means of subsistence to a considerable proportion of our 
e £ race. Instead of being the barrier of nations, it has become 
f E& abond of union. We are no longer confined to particular 
: [islands and continents, like beings of different planets. We 
- [ have become citizens of the earth, allied to all its inhabitants 
s f§ and interested in ail its productions. We are united into one 
- [— family, connected by a dependence upon each other, enliven- 


Eicepe gh semea RS 


s [ ed by intercourse, enriched by an exchange of superfluities, 
» & and enlightened and refined by a participation in each others 
* [ discoveries, improvements, literature and arts. How numer- 

- ous are the benefits resulting from this free communication 
- & with the different parts of the earth. ‘They meet us in what- 


n ever direction we turn our eyes. Our dwellings are adorned 
s — with the products of foreign arts, and our tables are spread 
d with the fruits of foreign lands. It is not merely the luxuries 
1 & and embellishments of life, for which we are thus indebted, but 
many of its necessaries and more important comforts are 


2 — received through this channel.* he 
- — ## Whence is it, that we have derived all this superiority over + 
1 — the nations of antiquity, but from our scientific researches ? Re 
» f By more carefully examining a certain species of iron ore, 


¢ §— that had long been known, we find, that it will indicate the 
- — points of the compass. By making use of a familiar princi- 
0 ple in optics, the equality of the angles of incidence and re- 
= 6— = flection, in connexion with a graduated arc, we obtain the 
1 — quadrant. By applying a spiral spring to a horizontal pen- 
> — dulum to act in the place of gravity, we obtain a timekeeper 
3 — that may be used at sea, and which, by measuring time, meas- 
- f— ures also longitude. All these instruments are of indispen- 
sable importance to navigation. But these are not all. The 
- f sublime science of astronomy, aided by mathematics, nay, 
1 — hy all the other sciences, has lent itself to this art. The 


- — light of all the heavenly bodies, even of those which are not 
* Itis computed, that more than forty ships are constantly employed in 

| supplying Great Britain and her dependencies with the single article of 
> — tea. The coffee plant was transplanted from Arabia to Martinique not 
. two centuries ago. The berry of this shrub is now one of the most import. 
; | ant articles of commerce. It is thought to have done more towards prevents 


ing the abuse of ardent and vinous liquors, than the most eloquent appeals‘to 

| Teason and conscience. The potato, lately introduced into Europe from A« 

» §& merica is already regarded in some countries as the staffof life. Its value 

is just beginning to be known, Its fruit will be found perhaps scarcely ° 
inferiour in importance, as an article of food, to that of any other plant. 
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visible to the naked eye, has, as it were, been concentrated 
upon the path of the mariner. 

It has been said, we have our moon, of what consequence 
is it to us, that Jupiter has four ?—their being removed from 
the sphere of natural vision is a plain intimation, that they 
were not intended for us. Still it is not to be denied, that 
by means of the telescope, we have appropriated them to our 
use. ‘hey often present as many eclipses in one night, as ours 
does in a year, and, what is of the greatest importance, the 
commencement and termination of these eclipses are instan- 
taneous. ‘These phenomena, therefore, have served, in many 
instances, to render us important nautical information, where 
our moon failed of doing it ; they have taught us, at the same 
time, the velocity of light, and a certain aberration, thence 
arising, by means of which we have been enabled to apply 
an important correction to all our observations, even to that 
of the moon itself. 

So also it is said, that it may be very interesting to the 
mathematician, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right ones, but what is it to the mass of mankind, who enjoy 
the benefit of the arts without dreaming of any such thing. _ It 
is to researches of this kind, no less than to the mariner’s com- 
pass and quadrant, that we are indebted for this highly im- 
proved state of navigation. It is by the patient and unweari- 
ed labours of the study, by immense and most difficult calcu- 
lations, combined with a long series of observations, that 
charts, tables and instruments have been provided, that make 
the profession of the seaman so safe, easy and agreeable. 
The abstruse doctrine of fluxions has given additional accu- 
racy to nautical tables, and thus, by lessening the dangers of 
the sea, has rendered an important service to commerce and 
those extensive interests, that depend upon it. 

The introduction of the kine pox and the invention of the 
safety lamp are justly regarded as most important blessings 
to mankind, and the world is ready to acknowledge its ob- 
ligations. It is not so apparent, how many lives have been 


saved by any great improvement in the abstract sciences, the 
invention of logarithms for instance, and there are fewer 
in this case, who recognize their benefactor. 

All the sciences concerned in building and navigating a 
ship are transferred to the art of war, which comprehends also 
those, which relate to engineering, and the manufacture o! 
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eun-powder and fire-arms. An entire change has thus been ef- 
fected in this art, the practice of which has constituted so 
large a part of the business of mankind. The civilized na- 
tions of antiquity arrived at nothing which was a counter- 
balance to the hardihood and physical strength of the bar- 
barous tribes, by which they were surrounded. They became 
a prey to savage ferocity, to a power, that is common to man 
and to brutes, and left the work of civilization to be begun 
anew. What would those savage hordes, who laid waste 
the earth, avail against a modern army, supported by a navy ¢ 
In order to carry on an effective war, it is necessary now that 
barbarians should learn a great, complicated, and difficult 
art ; they must become the pupils of enlightened nations, owe 
them obligations, and with the art of war learn the ad- 
vantages of peace; that is, they must become civilized. We 
no longer stand in need of walls to protect us. Our very 
treasures are our security. We realize the great and import- 
ant maxim, that knowledge is power. We hail the benign 
light of science, like the beautiful bow in thecloud, as the surest 
pledge vouched to man, that the earth shall not again be vis- 
ited with desolation. 

Besides the influence which the sciences have through the 
medium of the arts, there is another point of view, in which 
they have a favourable aspect upon society. They afford an 
interesting employment, an intellectual subsistence, to a large 
class of persons in every enlightened community. Men are 
like children,—to be kept quiet and out of mischief they must 
be kept employed. Give them toys and they will not play 
with edged tools. What an immense supply the sciences af- 
ford to these restless and busy creatures? How many are 
employed in assorting and arranging the plants, insects, 
stones and shells, that are so kindly strewed over the face 
of the earth? How many in climbing mountains, in search- 
ing caves and mines? Formerly, gold and silver were the 
only metals worth looking for. Now all the metals have 
become precious, and the transmutation so long sought, is, 
in an important sense, effected, not only with respect to 
the metals, but also with respect to stones, earths, and all 
substances whatever. What an inexhaustible treasure to 
chemists, mineralogists, geologists, and also to printers, pa- 
permakers, engravers, booksellers and reviewers ? 

The sciences not only give us something to do, but some- 
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thing to enjoy ; not only an engaging occupation, but the means 


of distinction. ‘They have created a new order in the com. 
munity, an aristocracy, distinct from that which depends upon 
wealth, civil employment, military services and polite literature, 
The discoverer of a new planet or of a new metal is rewarded 
with a title and a pension, and what is infinitely more, with 
the gratitude of his country and the admiration of the world, 
Distinguished success in physical pursuits bears a comparison 
in point of mere fame to brilliant achievements in war. Buo. 
naparte in the midst of his glory was proud to add to his 
other titles, ‘Member of the National Institute.’ There have, 
indeed, been instances of heroism in the cause of science, 
that may well excite the envy of the soldier. What can display 
more intrepidity than the experiments, that have been made 
in the respiration of newly discovered airs, and the voyages 
of discovery that have been undertaken, not only in unknown 
seas, but in the trackless regions of the atmosphere? What 
hardships and perils are some of our brethren now undergo- 
ing in the neighbourhood of the pole? If they should be so 
fortunate as to meet in this secluded spot, with any of our spe- 
cles, Who had hitherto been shut out from the rest of the world, 
what would be the astonishment of these persons to learn, 
that their guests had exposed themselves to all this toil and 
trouble, and braved all these dangers to find out, whether this 
part of the earth consisted of land or water, and whether the 
magnetic needle pointed to this or that part of the heavens? 
They would perceive, that beside all our other arts, we 
had found out one, perhaps the most important of all, that 
of becoming interested and happy in pursuits, which, inde- 
pendent of their immediate objects, derive so much value 
from the estimation in which they are held by our fellow men. 
While the sciences thus give to a great number of persons 
an employment and a consequence in society, they are the 
means of a substantial subsistence also. They tend constant- 
ly by their influence in improving and multiplying the arts, 
to repair the inequalities of fortune. Every new invention 
furnishes artisans and mechanics with additional business, 
and imposes a tax upon the more affluent, which is distribut- 
ed among the labouring classes.+ Beside the useful and orna- 


7 We have already mentioned, that the Cycloid led to the theory of the 
pendulum, as the most perfect regulator of clock-work, and that this sug 
gested that of tlie balance as the best regulator of watch-work, or pocke' 
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mental articles, there are also many of philosophical amuse- 
ment and instruction, as the telescope, the microscope and 
other optical, as well as electrical, instruments, the demand 
for which is sufficient to support large manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the principal cities of Europe. ‘Thus, wealth, 
which tends to augment by a continual accession, is more or 
less checked aud diffused. It is like a river, which, instead 
of flowing on uselessly within its banks, is by artificial meth- 
ods, diverted into a thousand little streams, that irrigate and 
fertilize the country through which it passes, 

In addition to all that we have said, there is an intrinsic 
dignity in the attainments we have made. We consider our- 
selves as raised by our senses above those animals, that have 
not these means of communication with the world about them. 
The sciences, of which we have been speaking, are little else 
than expedients, which we have contrived for enlarging the 
sphere of the senses, for correcting their errours, and supply- 
ing their defects. 

We have in the first place, by direct aid to our natural 
vision, become acquainted with a vast number of objects, that 
were removed from our inspection; but, what is still more, 
we have invented means which have served as a substitute 
for the faculty itself. ‘There may be beings, who comprehend 
in their view the revolving of the planets, as we do the mo- 
tions of an orrery. So, on the other hand, there may be those, 
to whom the particles of an acid and an alkali, in a state of 
effervescence, shall appear upon the same scale. Were our 
sense of sight such, that we could place in full view be- 
fore us the planets of our system, as we do the little balls 
Which we have made to represent them, we might have 
dispensed with all the labour and pains we have taken in 
observing and calculating them. So on the other hand, could 
we bring to the same scale the minute particles of solids and 
fluids whose attractions and repulsions have so much perplex- 
ed us, we should stand in little need of the science of chem- 
istry. Is it not then, worthy of the highest admiration, that 
restricted as we are, we have, by our own resources and skill, 
supplied the want of faculties, that may belong to other 
orders of beings, so far removed from us,—that we have 


time-keepers. This article, which has now become almost as necessary 2s 
the garment which receives it, furnishes employment in the city of Gene- 
va alone, to ten thousand persons. 
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extended in each direction those limits, within which we} 


seemed by the ordinary use of the senses to be confined ? 


We have thus changed our intellectual no less than physi- : 
cal condition. While we have opened an intercourse with | — 


our fellow men upon this globe, we have devised methods of 


communication also with the universe around us; we havej{ — 


penetrated on the one hand into those worlds of animate and 
inanimate atoms that lie below us, and on the other into 
those vast regions that expand above us. We have become 
a spectacle of wonder to ourselves, and we return from this 
wide survey, to ponder upon vur nature, duty and destination. 


¢ Ad summam, sapiens uno minor est Jove, dives, 
Liber, honoratus, pulcher, Rex denique Regum.’ 
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MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 


NATIONAL POETRY. 


‘ure has Jately arisen a spirit of inquiry concerning the 


events that took place, and the characters that flourished in 
our country, from the beginning of its settlement by Europe- 
ans, until our establishment as an independent nation. A de- 
sire has also been publicly expressed, that men of letters 
+ would employ themselves in searching and collecting works 
‘and writings, which any wise contributed to the changes in 
our condition, or which commemorate their various causes. 


In the annals of every country, there is an era, in which 


the people have been pre-eminently actuated by public spirit 
and enterprising virtue, and the writer is to be honoured, who 
stays a nation’s decline, by holding up to view just and at- 
tractive representations of them, through successive ages 


If we would perpetuate the race of national benefactors, of 
those who will encounter dangers and hardships, and la- 


> bour with their minds and hands, for the promotion of public 


prosperity and honour and harmony, we must be just to the 


> deceased ; we must acquaint ourselves with their worthy 


deeds and sufferings, and take delight in the recital of their 
praises. This would not fail to create a higher estimation of 
posthumous fame among all classes, and an inciting thirst for 
it anong the more generous. A taste of this kind is compat- 
ible only with pure and disinterested pursuits ; since no one 
can desire to be mentioned by those whose judgment 1 is with- 
out fear or flattery,—and such are all mankind in regard to 
the dead,—unless his life shall have been deserving and 
honourable. Some persons, it is confessed, appear to have 
coveted a brief renown for acts of baseness and inhumanity :— 
, But who is he, of human beings, that can listen complacently 
to the voice of solemn futurity proclaiming its reproaches 
over his sepulchre? The general decay of this ennobling 
anticipation of the regards of after ages is an undoubted fore- 
runner of national decline ; ; but the cultivation and growth of 


Vol. VIII. No. 1. 99 
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it must ever exalt the sense of honour, and multiply the good, 
the industrious and the valiant. 

The rank a people take among nations is not measured by 
its population, wealth and military power, or even by the ex. 
celling wisdom of its government, merely, but often by the 
number of its distinguished individuals of former ages,—and 
often by the superiority of its men of letters. ‘The regrets of 
Sallust, on account of the earlier Romans, are well known, 
The higher renown which they, in his opinion, had merited, 
was obscured by the glory of the Greeks, solely because par. 
tial fortune had granted ingenious writers to the latter, and 
denied them to the former.—¢‘ Sed quia provenére ibi magna 
scriptorum ingenia, per terrarum orbem Aitheniensium facta 
pro maximis celebrantur; ita eorum qui ea fecére, virtus 
tanta habetur, quantum verbis ea potuére extollere preclara 
ingenia. At populo Romano nunquam ea copia fuit, quia 
prudentissimus quisque negotiosus maxime erat. Ingenium 
nemo sine corpore exercebat. Optimus quisque facere quam 
dicere ; sua ab aliis benefacta laudari, quam ipse aliorum nar- 
rare malebat.’* It is superfluous to add, that this country 
may look for lasting distinction to its achievements and 
characters ;—that these will have existed in vain, with re- 
gard to posterity. unless soine gifted author shall record them 
m a language and manner suited to their sublime import. 

It may be of use to consider, whether the poetical form 
of writing is not the most calculated to accomplish the object 
recommended. Is it not the best means to acquaint the 
greater portion of our population with the most memorable 
acts, to make them familiar in their mouths, and the asso- 
ciates of their favourite thoughts and fancies? Would it not, 
moreover, the most lastingly preserve the memory of those 
actions which afford noble instruction, are exemplars of men’s 
ability to be greatly virtuous, and kindle in others an _ hon- 
ourable ambition ; and at the same time exhibit and tend to 
perpetuate the characteristic feelings and habits in which all 
these originated ? 

The times may be fruitful of events, and men may abound, 
whose deeds deserve to be kept in remembrance forever ; but 
their country will receive only a transient glory, and after 
ages be ignorant or hear of them without due interest, unless 
the record be made vital with a poet’s enthusiasm. Historie# 


* Bellum Catilinarium. 
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» — and memorials that detail them are precious to the learned, 
for they may know in what part of our accumulated libraries 
yf to find them. Just so may contracts and title deeds be 
, brought to light, for whomsoever it may concern, by such as 
are disposed to resort to the registry. But what is it that 
| [ dwells in the minds of the learned and unlearned,—giving 
| them pleasures that are common and connecting.—and which 
_ [ spontaneously occurs to afford a moral association to every 
transaction they may be engaged in or witness,—in compari- 
son with those deep and» cherished sentiments which were 
first infused by the recitals of heroic verse? Whatever we 
have learnt under pleasing emotions is constantly recurring 
to our thoughts. If we have heard noble actions described 
in language that charmed our ears, and filled us with trans- 
port, shall we not be fonder of reflecting on them and their si- 
militudes ; and will they not tend more to give a bias to our dis- 
_ positions, than if they were related only for the fact’s sake, 
_ with dry precision and circumstance? None can be blind to 
_ the invaluable uses or the dignity of history. Yet how few 
- among the more numerous ranks of the community derive 
from it any thing to influence their feelings or inform their 
understandings? It boots nothing what things have hap- 
pened, if men have no delight in thinking of them. The 
events and characters, which have distinguished the eras of 
Kngland are, indeed, well known to the British people, but 
it is Shakspeare, who has made it a pleasurable thing to be 
told of them. 
It can hardly be doubted, that the American revolution 
might afford subjects to employ the poet, with success and 
glory, limited only by his talents. The materials it would 
furnish are infinite, its characters innumerable, and the 
scenery of its places full of beauty and grandeur. All ranks 
_ of the community took part in it; every station of life was 
_ reached by its agitations. The hopes and fears of the remote 
_ cultivator and woodsman, no less than the busy townsman, the 
_ concerns of lovers, their plans for connubial welfare, the 
_ prouder calculations of men of property and station, all were 
_ at the mercy of the times. Above all, the crisis was brought 
oe them by their resolute adherence to principles esteemed 
just. 
It is in such periods, that the soul is transformed, and ac- 
quires energies unimagined in tamer ages. What calls into ° 
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motion all our inward powers, those diviner faculties which 
are proof of our immortality, like the occurrences of perilous 
and calamitous times? What men are great like those, why 
have passed through scenes of general distress, and perplex. 
ity, and change, and mighty, but almost despaired of deliy. 
erance? 

When such a union of interests and feelings exists, as 
binds together all orders and conditions of men; when the 
hopes and fears, joys and misfortunes, in which we fluctuate, 
equally toss and swell the bosoni$ of unnumbered fellow- 
beings, the sensations and capacities of every individual are 
mysteriously magnified. A providential interposition seems 
to work in us a change, so that we can endure and perform 
what we could not before have passed through in imagination 
only, without agony of spirit ; and at the same time it yields 
us solemn pleasures of no earthly nature. ‘The soul, perceiv- 
ing a more congenial quality in outward things, comes forth 
into full dominion, thoughtless of its garment of flesh, as if to 
anticipate its disembodied state. So much superior are the 
enjoyments bestowed by the predominance of this immortal 
part of us, to those more connected with our animal nature, 
that the rudest of mankind, who have once been conscious of 
them, are not only ever fond of the recollection, but often 
disposed to renew the dangers and commotions, to which they 
had owed the transient expansion of their faculties. 

But, to be thus moved, we need not pass through these 
dangers ourselves,—there is efficacy in language for the pro- 
duction of equal excitement. Personal experience is not 
requisite to him whose intelligence may be quickened through 
sympathies, which the appealing voice of poetry can touch. 
{t is enough and more than enough for the poet, that in times 
long elapsed, men and elements have contended and wrought 
overthrow. His materials already abound,—the ravages of 
armies, plots of the ambitious, assemblies of men with anxious 
countenances and agitated hearts ;—all past ages have en- 
dowed him with their ruins and their glories. Say not, that 


words are of the substance of air. The words of the poet are 
like the breath of life to him that hears them worthily. ‘They 
dilate the intellectual frame, and match it to high and vast 
contemplations :—they call up our whole humanity, and again 
soothe the troubled affections into a mild, but never lifeless 
calm, 
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But, though the elements of poetry are chiefly strong pas- 
gions and great interests, and consist not with feeble emo- 
tions, yet are the tender affections essential in its composition. 
The poem that does not abound in themes of kind humanity, 
in the vicissitudes of friendship and love, in scenes and im- 
ages of innocent joy and pastoral simplicity ;—in the soft 
bird-like music, as well as the trumpet notes of its verses,— 
cannot be the lasting favourite of any people. ‘These gentle 
but impressive incidents were copiously supplied by the situ- 
ation and habits of our population. Even those who were 
engaged in the most arduous operations, the civil and military 
heroes of the times, were involved in the various fortunes, 
and often romantic adventures of heart-formed Connexions. 
Unlike the European military, who, on entering their armies 
and fleets, like the monk on entering his convent, separate 
themselves trom all domestic interest and feelings, the Amer- 
ican soldiery retained in the fort and field every concern and 
sympathy of the fireside and neighbourhood. Our females, 
indeed, came not out among them, girt with shining armour, 
like Artemisia of the Leonidas, Clorinda and Gildippe of 
the Jerusalem Delivered, or the Maid of Orleans. ‘here 
were some, however, as private memoirs tell us, who caught 
the zeal of martial enterprise, and performed deeds, that 
might, with slight poetic aid, be managed to equal the exploits 
of those antique heroines. But the poet need not enlist them 
in his service. Females, that follow the camp in modern 
wars, scarcely expect the notice of the muses.—Yet our mat- 
rons and sisters were exposed to the dangers and often heard 
the tumult of the contest; for the march of armies was by 
their own doors, and the battle field not seldom on their pat- 
rimonial hills and plains. An acquaintance with such scenes 
‘was not, however, an object of their curiosity or ambition.— 
They also partook in the civil agitations, for the fortunes and 
rank in life of both the retired and forward depended also on 
political measures ; and they could not but sympathise with 
their connexions and friends, who were delegated to councils 
of government, and returned to their families fraught with the 
anxieties and hopes and resolves of freemen under proscription. 
_ These circumstances will give animation to local descrip- 
tions, of which the poetical uses are obvious. If we take any 
glory in our country’s being beautiful and sublime and _pic- 
turesque, we must approve the work which reminds us of its 
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scenery by making it the theatre of splendid feats and heart- 
moving incidents. If men’s minds are influenced by the 
scenes in which they are conversant, Americans can scarcely 
be denied a claim to be inspired with some peculiar moral 
graces, by their grand and lovely landscapes. But, moreover, 
it is beneficial to connect our best intellectual associations 
with places in our own land. In part, we love our country 
because our minds seem to have been furnished from its sur. 
face, and because our most natural and vivid ideas are insep- 
arable from pictures which have it for their groundwork, 
‘The places which we have long frequented are the props of 
our memory :—it fails, and the mind misses its fulness of 
ideas, when we are absent from them. It is no idle forecast. 
ing to consider, whether, in the course of providence, it may 
not be necessary for this nation to avail itself of the full 
strength and operation of its patriotic attachments and prin- 
ciples. 

Important uses will undoubtedly accrue from the labours 
of the antiquary and historical collector. They have already 
attested that the lives and adventures of our predecessors com- 
prehend things interesting to the scholar and philosopher, as 
well as the patriot. The poet and sentimentalist would no 
longer lament the want of human incident, if informed by 
them of the numberless trials and achievements which have 
marked every league of our unmeasured country. There is 
no necessity, in our travels through it, to recollect the stories 
anid romances and heroic exploits, which have signalized 
transatlantic regions of similar localities and features. We 
need but inquire, and we shall seldom fail, wherever the 
place, to hear some story that will either touch the heart or 
lift it with strong emotion. 

Bui it may be questioned, whether the modern origin of 
the transactions and personages designed for celebration, 
would not defeat the plans of the poet. The antiquity of our 
compatriots does not extend to two hundred years ; and men 
are now alive, who may have conversed with the children of 
those who first arrived on our shore. This circumstance, it 
is apprehended, would cut off the poet from what has ever 
been esteemed his peculiar province. It denies him space 
to employ any of those magnificent beings, the kin of gods, 
which glorify the times anterior to the date of annals. As it 
requires a misty atmosphere to elevate into view the distant 
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islands and promontories, which are ordinarily intercepted by 
the curve of the globe, so is the obscurity of remote time 
deemed necessary to exhibit the fields of romance and poetry, 
and their wouder-working inhabitants. It is conceded that 
history may appeal to our admiration, and secure a passionate 
interest, although the matters it relates should be of recent 
occurrence. Herodotus recounted the wars of the Greeks with 
the Persians in the famed Olympic Assembly, where not a few 
attended who had been engaged in them, and great numbers 
who had learnt the principal facts from heroes whose funeral 
rites they had just performed. He did not, however, refrain 
from inserting many fables and marvellous traditions, which 
had doubtless obtained belief in that age. Most of these ap- 
pear to have been related with the view to expose their untruth 
or absurdity, and so correct the credulity of the people by 
the remarks and arguments-he subjoined. But they never- 
theless had the effect of heightening the interest and orna- 
ment of the story. A work under the denomination of 
history, abounding with similar embellishment, would scarce- 
ly be approved at the present day. Yet, for the purposes of 
moral instruction, as well as entertainment, things real may, 
without offence, be modified and take their form from the 
hand of an author not strictly. historical ; and it is best to 
leave this to the poet. Characters and events drawn wholly 
from the imagination, may charm for a moment ; but noth- 
ing will permanently interest, that is wholly without the 
sphere of human duties and experience. ‘Traditions and 
fables are however necessary to poetry. Men delight in lis- 
tening to them, no less than to recorded truth. In all coun- 
tries, men have fancied thet their first progenitors were 
empowered to hear the voice of gods and enjoy the personal 
society of immortals. Therefore, though obscure and sus- 
ceptible of contradictory meanings, traditions do not cease to 
be reverenced ; for they seem to have proceeded from that 
favoured ancestry, and to owe to sacrilegious time the loss of. 
What would make them consistent and plain. The poet may 
interpret them, and illustrate and enlarge their influence upon 
national character. 

A country is undeniably the more endeared by the multi- 
tude of its tender and heroical tales and memoirs, fabulous as 
well as authentic. Let us then not slight even its barbarian 
annals. Let us not only revisit the dwellings of the Europe- 
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an settler exposed to savage incursions, and every variety of af. 
fecting vicissitude; but let us hasten to acquaint ourselves with 
the earlier native. Let us hasten ;—for already has the culti- 
vator levelled many a monumental mound, that spoke of more 
than writings might preserve. Already are the lands clear- 
ed of their heaven-planted forests, once hallowed by the vis- 
its of the Wakon bird, before she ascended into other regions, 
indignant at the approach of a race, who knew not the wor- 
ship of nature. Already are the hills surmounted, and the 
rocks violated by the iron hammer, which the Indian regard- 
ed with distant awe, as the barriers of his « humble heaven.’— 
And why should not these vast and magnificent regions have 
been the haunts of majestic spirits, such as imbodied then- 
selves with mist, and shaped them from the clouds, so as to 
be seen of heroes and bards of other days? Our tall, dense 
forests are fitter fox the mysterious abodes of the shadowy 
powers, and our hills lead farther into the sky ;—our moun- 
tains present a firmer pathway through the clouds, for the 
descent of the rushing hosts that deign a concern for the af- 
fairs of mortals. In every place, wherever we rest or walk, 
we may feel, in fancy, the animating spirit, declared by 
ancient philosophers and poets to pervade the stupendous 
frame of nature ;—we may feel its life-breathing motions, 
perceive its immortal complacency in the gleamings which 
break from out the hill-side and the plain; and listen to its 
supernatural promptings, 


a 


On the Health of Literary Men. 


Tue moral influences of literary occupation have been 
frequent subjects of speculation,—it may be interesting to 
examine its effects on bodily health ; especially, as the instan- 
ces of early decay and death are so frequent among our 
men of letters. Is there any thing in our institutions or hab- 
its, which may have a share in the production of these mel- 
ancholy effects ? 

The mind, during the whole of life, has an influence over 
the body. Its power in some instances is so great, as to sub- 
vert long established habits,—to destroy that equilibrium 
of action in which health consists, and indirectly induce 


disease. It is reasonable to suppose that this influence will 
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derange that system the least, which has acquired the most 
perfect development or growth; and that hence prematurity 
of mind, acting upon the highly susceptible system of youth, 
may be among the causes of the feeble and short life, by 
which we often find it to be succeeded. The early education, 
therefore, of literary men, or those destined for the profes- 
sions, should be taken into the account, when we speculate 
on the probable causes of their diseases ;—and it may be safe- 
ly inferred, that that system of education will be found most 
favourable to health, which is calculated to retard premature 
intellectual development, and which at the same time produ- 
ces a less violent but more healthful mental excitemeut. ‘This 
consideration, however, has but a small place in our systems 
of education, which appear to be essentiaily systems of in- 
tellectual forcing. The time devoted to primary education, 
whether for colleges or professions, is very siort, and yet 
much is to be done,—a considerable portion of eiementary 
learning is then to be acquired. During this period, importait 
changes in the physical condition are to take place, and it 
can hardly happen, but that they shall be in some degree 
affected by the circumstances under which they occur. ‘These 
changes consist in that gradual development of structure and 
form, which constitutes growth ;—and the effects of external 
and internal circumstances are discoverable in the suscepti- 
bilities which particular organs or the whole system may re- 
ceive. 

Now, in what situation or under what circumstances, may 
this development most favourably take place, especially in 
those who are destined to the professions or to literary oc- 
cupation? Perhaps a more favourable combination of cir- 
cumstances cannot be found, than in aschool and its disci- 
pline. There the mind seems to exert something like a me- 
chanical influence over the body, or the influences of mind 
and body are so perfectly reciprocal, that it would be hardly 
possible to say, which exerted the most power. A boy at 
school studies, because he is to find his reward in healthful 
amusement abroad, and in the affectionate regards of his su- 
periow. He has only to dread the infliction of corporal pun- 
ishment, or censure, if he fail to accomplish his prescribed 
task, He has something specific and tangible in view in his 
labours, something which must be done; and though they 
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may be fatiguing, he knows that the will of his instructer, or 
certainly the decline of the sun, v:'l bring them to an end. 

While this salutary discipline directs his mind, a no less 
salutary one influences his body. ‘The hour that closes his 
inteilectual labour is a period of perfect intermission. It is 
filed with activity, and fatigue is lost in amusement. His 
diet is simple and regular, and excess is checked by the 
wholesome restraints of home. Here, certainly, is a combi- 
nation of circumstances admirably adapted to preserve the 
sound mind in the sound beudy. 

Unfortunately, in this country, this discipline is but of 
short continuance ;—from school, the boy is early removed to 
the university. What is the difference between the two situ- 
ations ?—and what is there in the discipline of the university, 
unfavourable to health at this early age? The boy is at once 
submitted to entirely new and very powerful influences. He 
is née longer to be rewarded by play or punished by seclusion. 
His reward is now to be found exclusively in intellectual dis- 
tinction, and his punishment in a declared and conscious infe- 
riority. He is at once brought under the influence of the 
strongest passions and sentiments which can find a place in 
his heart,—he is perpetually vibrating between a too elevated 
excitement, and debilitating depression. His habits are vio- 
lently broken—the restraints of home and of school are aban- 
doned, and the willing dependence of boyhood is made to 
give place to entire self-direction. We have here some of 
the causes, which tend to disturb or destroy that equable 
action, which should always exist in a system whose parts 
are only forming, and every organ of which may receive 
healthy or morbid susceptibilities, according to the influences 
which act upon them. It is unnecessary to shew the partic- 
ular affections, which may be produced by these causes, or 
the order in which they occur. The general effect, however, 
is feeble life, or at least a predisposition to some of the most 
formidable maladies to which the body is liable. 

‘The circumstances of our scholars, after the course of their 
education is completed, present some obstacles to the forma- 
tion and preservation of regular habits. We rarely cultivate 
literature professionally ;—nearly all our men of letters are 
also men of active business, subject at once to the opposite 
influences and demands of an active and sedentary life. And 
he whe carries the fatigues of study into the world, and those 
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of business into his closet, with a mind long upon the stretch 
and directed to a variety of objects, with little command of 
his hours, choice of amusements, or restraint upon his ambi- 
tion, will soon feel the necessity and lament the difficulty of 
establishing any thing like system in his labours or relaxa- 
tion. His pursuits are indeed various, but change is not re- 
mission. ‘The hours he takes from his profession must not 
only be repaid, but they are given to other toil, though of 
another kind. He feels too, that his active labours are very 
far from answering the purpose of free, careless exercise in 
the open air, and that study is not rest. The excitement of 
the day ceases not, perhaps, at its close; and he who may 
have only half lost his consciousness at night, whose powers 
may have only been confused and troubled by sleep, must yet 
see the san and his labours dawn upon him together. 

Our scholars are with us in our social and convivial amuse- 
ments, and here they are in danger of conforming to the 
world in dissipation, that may be harmless to the merely ac- 
tive or to the fashionable, but which offers violence to those 
habits of a scholar, which are most essential to a clear, tran- 
quil mind, and a perfect command of its powers. To be 
wholly independent of society will not do. It has claims and 
uses which no man should despise. There are affections to 
be cherished and expanded, and courtesies of life to be ob- 
served ;—and no plans should be formed without a regard to 
them, or with which they may not innocently interfere. Be- 
sides, the scholar should be much in society for its excitement, 
for the diversion it gives to his thoughts. He should surren- 
der himself sometimes to the influence of other minds. He 
must relax his strained powers, be gay and even vacant, if 
he would remove the feverishness, the depression and rest- 
lessness, which so often visit him after long and intense study. 
But it is also necessary that every class of men should have 
habits suited to their occupations,—habits of pleasure as well 
as of work ; and besides the difficulty of establishing these, 
which arises from the variety and irregularity of their pur- 
suifs, our scholars are too few to form a separate class, with 
distinct manners and an appropriate mode of life, and there- 
fore are apt to accommodate themselves in these respects. 
Where imitation is more natural than in almost any other, to 
the mass among whom their lot is cast. And nothing can be 
more fatal to that composure of the faculties and tranquillity 
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of the circulations, which are so essential to the health of a 
student, than the irregular hours, the innocent dissipation, 
the parties, dinners, and suppers to which he is continually 
exposed and solicited. Regularity is the first of his wants, 
and the habit of avoiding all strong excitement should be the 
first of his cautions ; and if he fails in neither of these, health 
will almost surely follow. 

It is not desirable, indeed, that our scholars should have 
all the influence in polished society, which the philosophers 
of France enjoyed. who governed in the drawing-room as 
well asin the Academy. And yet, when we know that, for 
the last century, the average of the life of a man of letters in 
France has been stated at something over sixty years,* and 
that the ages of twelve of her laborious philosophers, taken 
at random, amount to a thousand years, one cannot help 
ascribing this in part to the independent mode of life, and 
Wishing that our own scholars would feel it a right anda 
duty to prescribe their indulgences as well as_ their labours. 
If they must attend to active business fur support, and to let- 
ters for amusement only or distinction, society.—if it can 
value their services and influence,—will not judge them 
harshly, when they neglect its pleasures or enjoy them tem- 
perately, or even when they withdraw for a time from their 
duties. The scholar is the best judge in his own case ;—the 
season and limits of exertion, repose, exercise and dissipation 
should be determined by his own sensations, his consciousness 


* The same has been stated of Italy—We also hear often of the long 
lives of the German students, of their vivacity in advanced years, and 
even tliat the oldest are the most efficient and useful ;—and this, in spite 
of intense study, little exercise, and an almost intemperate use of tobacco. 
But itis hardly safe to attempt an explanation of the difference in these re- 
spects, between them and our own scholars, (allowing that there is one,) 
by pommting out a few circumstances, in which the modes of living, here 
and there, are opposed. The instances of early decay among our literary 
men, are, I believe, much more frequent than among those of foreign 
countries ; certainly, they are enough to deserve serious inquiry into the 
cause. If we should discover circumstances in the lives of our students, 
that will account for the evil, our conviction might be strengthened by 
finding that they did not exist among the healthier students of another 
nation ;—and yet we are to remember, that the habits, which are harmless 
in one country, may be hurtful and even fatal in another, and that excess 
in labour or indulgence, will be less injurious every where, if one’s mode 
of life is thoroughly systematical. Something important would be gained 
from the inquiry, if we should find (what I believe to be the cage) that the 
situation of foreign students is more favourable than that of our own, to 
maintaining regular habits, suited to their occupations and duties. 
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of strength or debility. He is not to put off the care of his 
health, till decay creeps over him, till his flesh is wasted, and 
customary toil becomes a burden ; till the signs of exhaustion 
are seen from abroad, and a hint is given him that he is 
weakened or diseased. He knows when his body fails, and 
his delayed and protracted studies are irksome. He alone 
knows or can know, when his habitual and favourite toil be- 
comes as it were a stranger, and is put by as an unwelcome 
one. 


se 


Character of Sir Thomas More, by Erasmus. 


{We have translated for the amusement of our readers, a part of a letter 
of Erasmus, giving an account of Sir Thomas More. Erasmus, it is 
generally known, was his contemporary, and, when he went to Eng- 
land, was patronised both by More and by his master, that ‘ excel 
lent king’ Henry VIII. Great intimacy subsisted between them, and 
there were many points of resemblance in their characters to concili- 
ate mutual esteem. They were both men of an amiable disposition, a 
ready and playful wit, elegant scholars, and, in enlargement of mind 
and liberality of sentiment, much before the age in which they lived. 

This letter is curious for the manner in which it speaks of the pro- 
fession of the law, and also for the view it gives of the character of 
Henry VIII, which accords with the observation of Hume, that Henry, 
in the beginning of his reign, ‘even in the eyes of men of sense, gave 
promising hopes of his future conduct.’ At the time this letter was 
written, he had been on the throne ten years and was twenty eight 
years old. How different must have been the language of Erasmus, 
when he learned that this same Henry, whom he so highly extols, had 
eaused his friend, the amiable, the humorous, the eloquent and vir- 
tuous More, to be beheaded :—beheaded, because he had too much 
honesty and firmness to acknowledge Henry to be the supreme head 
of the church, against the dictates of his conscience. Erasmus, at 
least, might with consistency complain of his friend’s untimely end, 
His principles and feelings inclined him to the side of toleration, It 
gives us pain to think that the mild temper of More could be so 
much exasperated by the spirit of the times, as to make him partici- 
pate in acts of persecution which must have told him, when his turn 
came, to suffer and be silent. 

We trust none of our readers will be disposed to find fault with the 
trifling nature of some of the circumstances selected by Erasmus in 

his description. Trifling as they appear in themselves, the character 
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of More gives them an interest; and related with so much simpli. 
city, they seem to carry us back to the age and to the house in which 
he lived, and make us personally acquainted with him. More was put 
to death in 1535 in the fifty-third year of his age. Erasmus was thir. 
teen years older than More and died the year after him.] — 


Erasmus of Rot. to Ulric Hutten. 


You are by no means singular, most excellent Hutten, in 
the enthusiasm with which the writings of Thomas More 
have inspired you for his genius. Nothing, as you justly 
observe, can be more full of learning or of humour, Your 
admiration too is not without a return on the part of More; 
for he is so delighted with the style of your writings, that 
even I almost envy you. ‘This is in truth that most amiable 
philosophy of Plato, which kindles a much more ardent pas- 
sion among men than any beauty of form however admirable, 
It is not, indeed, perceived by the natural eyes ; but the mind has 
its eyes also. So that here too the Greek adage* holds true,— 
love comes from seeing. By these eyes persons are sometimes 


- joined in the closest affection, who have never interchanged a 


word or a look. And as it is commonly the case, from causes 
not to be explained, that one form attracts one person, and 
another another, so between minds there seems to be a certain 
secret relation, which makes us exceedingly delighted with 
some and not at all with others. 

With respect to your request, that I would paint you as it 
were a full length portrait of More,—I wish I could do it with 
a skill corresponding with the earnestness of your desires. 
For to me it would be highly agreeable to spend the time in 
the contemplation of the most charming friend on earth. But, 
in the first place, it is not in the power of every one thorough- 
ly to understand the qualities of More ;—and in the next, I 
know not whether he would like to be taken by every artist 
that comes along. Nor, indeed, do I think it an easier task 
to paint him, than Alexander or Achilles—nor are they more 
worthy of immortality. Such a subject absolutely demands 
the hand of an Apelles ; though I am afraid I shall resemble 
Fulvius rather, or Rutuba. I will, however, endeavour to 
give you a sketch, more properly than a finished picture, of 
the whole man; as far as a long and intimate acquaintance 
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has enabled me to observe or recollect. But, if at any future 


3 riod, some foreign embassy shall bring you acquainted with 
him, you will then pereeive what an unfaithful workman you 
have selected, and I fear you will accuse me either of envy or 
é blindness when, out of so many fine traits, I have scen or 


been willing to present you so few. 

To begin on the side on which More is Jeast known to 
you ;—in size he is far from being tall, yet one would not ob- 
serve upon his shortness. The proportion of his limbs is so 
excellent, you can discover no fault init. He has a fair 
skin, his face inclining to whiteness more properly than 
paleness, not ruddy, only a delicate colour every where shin- 
ing through,—his hair brownish yellow, or if yeu choose, 
yellowish brown,—beard thin,—eyes greyish with specks ;— 
which kind denotes avery happy disposition, and with the 
English is even accounted lovely ; though our countrymen 
are most pleased with black eyes. No species, it is said, is 
so free from defects. His countenance corresponds to his 
disposition—always exhibiting a pleasing and friendly good- 
humour, sometimes made up for laughing ; and to say the 
truth, he is better fitted for fun, than for gravity or dignity ; 
although he has nothing of silliness or buffoonery. His right 
shoulder seems to be a little higher than his left, especially 
when he walks. ‘This is not natural to him, but arises from 
habit, which makes many things of this kind adhere to us. 
In the rest of his person there is nothing to criticise ; only 
his hands are a little clumsy—at least when you compare 
them with the other parts of his body. 

He was always from a boy very careless of every thing 
relating to the adorning of his person, so much so, that he 
paid little attention even to those things which Ovid says are 
the only ones which men should regard. Of the beauty of his 
youth it is easy to form an opinion from the remains,—in- 
deed, he was a young man, not more than twenty-three, when 
* I first knew him; for he is not much above forty now. His 
~ health you would hardly call robust ; it is sufficient, however, 
_ to enable him to go through all the duties belonging to a good 
citizen, and is subject to none or very few disorders, There 
1s a prospect that he will be long lived, as his father is quite 
advanced in years and is still fresh and vigorous, I never 
saw any one less difficult in the choice of his food. He drank 
Water till he was grown up, in which he copied after his . 
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father. But lest he should give any one uneasiness, he used 
to cheat his guests and drink beer very much diluted, and 
sometimes pure water out of an earthen mug. As it is the 
custom there to pledge one another, he now and then just 
sipped the wine, that he might not appear to have an utter 
aversion to it, and at the same time, that he might accustom 
himself to things in common use. Beef, salt meat, bread of 
an inferior quality and much fermented, he preferred to those 
dishes which are generally considered as dainties. In other 
respects he was not disinclined to any thing which affords 
pleasure, whether to the mind or the senses. ‘Dishes in which 
milk is an ingredient, and fruits were grateful to his appe- 
tite—eggs he esteems a great delicacy. 

His voice is neither powerful nor very slender, but easily 
heard, and not shrill and effeminate. It is manifestly a voice 
for speaking only ; for nature seems not to have made him a 
singer, although he is delighted with every sort of music. 
His speech is wonderfully distinct and articulate—not rapid 
nor hesitating. He is plain in his dress, and never wears silk 
or purple or gold chains, except when it would be a breach of 
decorum not to put them on. It is surprising how careless 
he is of ceremonies which common people are apt to think 
constitute politeness. As he does not exact them from any 
one, so he is not very scrupulous to observe them himself, 
neither in the ordinary intercourse with men nor at table— 
although he is not ignorant of them, when he chooses. But 
he thinks it effeminate and unworthy of a man to consume 
time in trifles of this sort. 

Formerly he kept himself aloof from court, atid the famili- 
arity of princes, because he was particularly inimical to ar- 
rogance and fond of equality; for, indeed, you will find 
scarcely any court so well regulated as to be free from clam- 
our and intrigue and hypocrisy and luxury and claims of 
superiority. Henry VIII was able, not without great diflie 
culty, to draw him to his court, although no one would desire 
a prince more condescending and well bred. 

By nature More is rather fond of his ease ; but as he in- 
dulges his inclination when opportunity presents, so when 
business demands his attention, no one is more active and per- 
severing. He seems to have been born and fashioned for 
friendship, in which he is very sincere and constant. He is 
not afraid of the xeaAvd:a‘z» which Hesiod discommends. He is 
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open to the acquaintance of any one, not difficult in his choice, 
forward and constant in cherishing and preserving friendship. 
If he lights upon any person whose faults he cannot mend, he 
withdraws from his society as occasion permits—letting his 
friendship die a natural death—not using violence.—When 
he finds any sincere and congenial to his disposition, he 
is so charmed with their company and conversation that they 
seem to constitute his chief happiness. For to billiards, dice, 
cards and other games, with which the herd of great folks are 
wont to beguile the tedious hours, he has not the least incli- 
nation. In his own affairs he is somewhat negligent; but, in 
taking care of the business of his friends, no one can be more 
attentive. Ina word, if any one seek for a perfect pattern of 
friendship, he will find none better than More. In society he 
has so much affability and sweetness of manners, that there 
is no person of the severest disposition that he does not enli- 
veu—no business so appalling that he does not dissipate its irk- 
someness. From a boy, he was so much delighted with jests, 
that he seemed born for them, but he never indulged in buf- 
foonery nor detraction. When a youth he wrote and acted 
little comedies. If any one ever said any thing smart, he 
was always pleased with it, even though the observation were 
directed against himself,—so fond is he of whatever is witty 
and savours of genius. Whence he used to make epigrams 
when a young man, and was particularly pleased with Lucian. 
and what is more, he set me to writing the praise of Folly,— 
which to be sure is pretty much like making a camel dance. 
Nothing occurs among men, even in the most serious affairs, 
in which he does not hunt for entertainment. If he has to do 
with men of learning and ability, he is charmed with their 
talents—if with the ignorant and fools, he enjoys their folly. 
He is not displeased with the professed jesters of great men, 
accommodating himself with wonderful facility to the feelings 
of all. 

With women, commonly, and even with his wife, he is al- 
ways laughing and cracking jokes. You would say he was 
another Democritus, or rather, that Pythagorean philosopher, 
who used to saunter in the market, speculating upon the bus- 
tle of buyers and sellers. No oue.is less swayed by the opin- 
ion of the multitude, and on the ether hand, no one adheres 
more Closely to common sense. He takes a peculiar pleasure 
in observing the forms and habits and affections of the differ- 
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ent animals; there is scarcely any species of bird which he 
dves not keep at his house,—so of any rare anual, as the 
Apes fox, weasel, ferret, and the like. And, if he meets be- 
siies with any thing foreign or otherwise curious, he pur- 
Chases it with great eagerness s—every corner of his house is 
so filled with these things, that no one can enter without find- 
ing something to gaze at, and More’s delight is renewed as 
Oiten as he sees other s entertained, 

While his age would permit, More had no great aversion 
to an amour, taking care however of his reputation. He did 
not seck women, but indulged himself only wien they came 
in his way, and he pieferred the interchange of mind to sex- 
ual gratification. 

He was instructed in the rudiments of learning in his ear. 
liest years. In his youth he applied himself to Greek litera- 
ture and the study of philosophy, in which his father,—other- 
wise a sensible and exceilent man,—was so far from fa- 
vouring him, that he lett him destitute of ali assistance, and 
was almost tempted to disinherit him. because he was unwil- 
ling to devote hinself to his own profession, which was _ that 
of a practiser of the laws of England.* This profession, 
as it 1s wholly foreign to literature, so with the English, 
those who acquire influence by it are reckoned among the 
greatest and most distinguished men, and scarcely any road 
Jeads so directly to wealth and honours.—for this study has 
laid the foundation of most of the noble families in that isl- 
and. They hoid that no person can be a thorough-bred law- 
yer without toiling many years. Wherefore, although his 
young mind, born for better things, had some season to be 
disgusted with these dry studies,—yet, after tasting of litera- 
ture, he became so well versed in the law that litigants con- 
sulted no one with more willingness, and no lawyer, who 


* *He was the son of Sir John More, Kat. who was one of the judges of 


the king’s bench, and a man of rare abilities and integrity. Sir John had 
also much of that pleasant turn and gaiety of wit, for which his son was 
afterwards distinguished ; and as a specimen of i it, C Camden relates that he 
would compare the d: mger in the choice of a wife, to that of putting a 
mai’s hand into a beg full of snakes, with only one eel in it; where he may 
indeed chance to light of the eel, but itis a hundred to once he is stung by 
a snake. However “he ventured to put his hand three times into this bag, 
for he married thrée wives ; and was not so stung, but that he made shift 
to live to almost nmety years; and then did not dic of old age,—being 
lusty and strong, as is said,—but of a surfeit, occasioned ‘by eating 
grapes. Biog. Dict. 
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attended to nothing besides his profession, had a more lucra- 
tive practice.* So great was the force and activity of his 
mind. 

In addition to all this, he bestows no small labour upon the 
yolumes of the orthodox divines. He had vardly arrived at 
manhood, when he read public lectures to a full audience 
upon the books of St. Austin De Civitate Dei; and it was 
neither disreputable nor unprofitable fur priests and old men 
to learn sacred truths from a youth anda layman. At this 
time, he gave his whole mind to religion, preparing himself 
by vigils and fastings and prayers for the office of a priest. 
In which he was not much wiser than most of those who 
rashly enter upon so arduous a profession without any pre- 
vious trial of themselves. Nothing prevented him from 
adopting this course of life, except that he found it impossible 
to shake off his desire of being married ;—so he chose to be 
a chaste husband rather than an incontinent priest. 

He married into a family of distinction. He selected a 
woman who was young and untaught, (having always lived 
with her parents and sisters in the country.) in order that he 
might mould her to his own notions. He had her instructed 
in letters and in every kind of music, and formed her in such 
a manner that he would have been well satisfied to spend his 
life with her, had he not been deprived of her by her prema- 
ture death. He had several children by her, of whom three 
girls are living—Margaret, Heloise, and Cecilia—and a son 
named Johu.+ He could not endure to remain long a wid- 
ower, although his friends so advised him. In a few months 
after the burial of his wife, he married a widow, more for the 
sake of taking care of his family than for pleasure—for she was 
not handsome and no chicken.as he himself used merrily to say 
—but she was a notable housewife. He lives with he», how. 
ever’, just as pleasantly as if she were the most lovely crea- 
ture in the world. Seldom does any husband obtain so much 
obsequiousness from his wife by authority and severity, as he 


* More says that he made four hundred pounds a year by his profession, 
with a good conscience. 

T ‘Sir Thomas had the three daughters first, and his wife very much 
desired a boy: at last she brought him this son ; who proving little better 
than an idiot, Sir Thomas said to his lady ; ** Thou hast prayed so long 
tor a boy, that thou hast one now, who will be a boy as long as he lives.” 
However, he had all the advantages of a liberal education, by which his 
parts seem to have been much improved. ioe. Dict. 
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by his caresses and pleasantry. For what may he not ac- 


complish, after he has effected that a wife, already verging 


towards old age and not the most pliable for such a purpose, 
and very attentive besides to her affairs, should learn to play 
on the harp, the lute, the monochord and the flageolet, and 
every day perform a task on them at his requisition? In the 
same gentle manner he governs all his family,—no bustle— 
no scolding. If any difficulty arises, he finds means to re- 
move it. He never let any one leave him with feelings of 
enmity on either side. A felicity,—decreed by fate,—seems 
attached to his house, in which no one ever lived who was 
not advanced to better fortune; in which no one ever con- 
tracted a stain upon his reputation. We seldom meet with 
persons who live in such harmony with their mothers as he 
did with his step-mother—for his father had already married 
a second wife—each of them he loved like his own mother, 
And now lately his father is married to a third; and More 
swears upon his honour he never saw a better. ‘Towards his 
parents and children and sisters, his behaviour is neither 
troublesome from importunate kindness, nor wanting in the 
offices of affection. His mind is entirely free from sordid 
love of money. He lays up for his children out of his income 
such a sum as he thinks will be sufficient for them, and the 
residue he generousiy expends. 

While he practised at the bar, he gave every person cor- 
rect and friendly advice, with an eye to their advantage and 
not his own. Many he used to persuade to settle their dis- 
putes, telling them it would cost them less. If he did not 
succeed,—for there are some who like to be engaged in 
lawsuits,—he then told them in what way they might con- 
tend at the least expense. In London, his native city, he 
acted for many years as a judge in civil causes ; which office 
required very little labour (for the court was held only on 
Thursdays in the forenoon) and was very honourable. No 
judge despatched more causes, or conducted himself with 
stricter integrity. He frequently gave back the money which 
suitors are bound by usage to pay—for before every trial the 
plaintiff lays down three groats and the defendant the like 
sum, and it is illegal to exact any more. By this behaviour 
he has rendered himself very dear to his fellow citizens. He 
had determined to rest satisfied with this situation, which was 
sufficiently respectable and not exposed to great hazards. 
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More than once, was he compelled to go upon embassies— 


in which he displayed so much ability, that the most serene 
Henry VIIL would not be contented until he had drag- 
ved him to court. I say dragged,—because no one was ever 
more solicitous to gain admittance than he to avoid it. But 


when that excellent king designed to fill his cabinet with men 


of learning and wisdom and virtue, among others, he sent for 
More in particular—with whom he is so intimate, that he 


never lets him go from him. 


If business is to be transacted, 


no one is a better counsellor ; and if the king chooses to un- 
bend his mind by pleasant conversation, no companion 1s 


more agreeable. 


Difficult causes frequently require a judge of great author- 
ity and discreetness. More manages them so skilfully, that 
both the parties feel under obligations to him. He never was 


prevailed upon to take a bribe. 


Happy for the people, if the 


prince always appointed magistrates like More. Nor has any 
haughtiness followed in the train of these honours. In the 
midst of this throng of affairs he remembers his humble old 
friends and often recurs to his favourite letters. All the influ- 
ence he derives from hfs dignity and the favour of a munifi- 
cent prince, he uses for the public good and the benefit of his 
friends. His disposition always inclined him to confer fa- 
vours, and was wonderfully turned to kindness, and he shows 
it the more, now his means of gratifying it are increased, 
To one he gives pecuniary aid ; another he protects by his 
authority ; another he advances by his recommendation. And 
to those, whom he can assist in no other way, he gives good 
advice ;—so that no one ever leaves him with a sad counte- 
nance. More may be called the patron of all the poor. He 
accounts it a great gain if he has been able to relieve the 
oppressed, to extricate the perplexed and embarrassed, to 


restore the alienated to favour. 


He bestows a kindness with 


the utmost willingness and never reminds one of it. Although 
he is perfectly happy with so many debtors, and felicity is 
apt to be attended by vain glory,—yet I never saw a man 


more free from this fault. 


[ return to the mention of the studies which chiefly concili- 
ated the mutual affection between More and myself. In the 
early part of his life he attended most to writing verse ; after- 
wards he laboured a long time to render his prose more 
harmonious—trying his hand at every style of composition ; 
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with what success, it is needless to say,—to you, especially, 
who have his works perpetually in your hands. He was 
particularly fond of disputations, and for these he preferred 
paradoxical subjects, because they gave greater scope for 
ingenuity. Hence, when he was but a lad, he undertook a 
dialogue, in which he even defended Plato’s community of 
wives. He answered Lucian’s tyrannicide, in which argu- 
ment he wished me to oppose him, in order that he might 
make a more satisfactory experiment of his proficiency. He 


| published the Utopia for the purpose of pointing out incon. 
veniences in government, with a particular reference, how. 


ever, to the British constitution which he understands tho. 
roughly. ‘The second book was composed first in a period 
of leisure ; he afterwards wrote the first book in haste as 
occasion served, Hence there is some inequality in the style, 
in ex-tempore speaking he is very happy. His invention is 
prompt and always anticipating ; his memory ready,—which, 
as it has every thing numbered.—if I may use the expres- 
sion,—suggests at once whatever the time or subject demands, 
In controversies he is exceedingly acute—so that he fre. 
quently gives trouble to the ablest theologians, even when 
contending on subjects belonging to their own .province. 
John Colet, a man of shrewd and correct judgment, often 
says in conversation, that Britain possesses but a single gen- 
ius ; though fine geniuses abound in that island. 

He cultivates true piety with assiduity, but he detests all 
superstition. He has stated hcuurs, in which he offers prayers 
to God which come from the heart and are not a mere cere- 
mony. With his friends he discourses of a future life in such 
a manner, that you may know he speaks from his soul, and 
not without the best hope. Such is More, even in a court. 
And yet there are some who think christians are no where to 
be found but in a monastery. Such men, a most wise king 
not only admits into his family and bed-chamber, but in- 
vites,—nor invites merely. but even draws by force. These 
men he has the constant observers and witnesses of his whole 
conduct—they sit in his counci!s—they are the companions 
of his travels. With these he rejoices to be surrounded, in- 
stead of being beset by young men ruined by dissipation, oF 
courtesans, or sycophants ; of which one may allure to absurd 
pleasures—another inflame to tyranny—another invent new 
arts to plunder the people. Had you lived in this court, Hut- 
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ten, you would have given a different description of a court 
and beer no longer a court-hater ; although you now live 
with a prince as virtuous as one can desire. Nor are you 
destitute of men to encourage noble undertakings,—such as 
Stromerus and Coppus. But what are these few to the swarm 
of distinguished men,—Montjoy, Linacer, Pace, Colet, 
' Stockeslie, Latimer, More, ‘Tonstall, Clerk, and others like 
- them ?—Of whom, whichever you name, you speak of a wor!d 
of virtues and knowledge. But I have hopes, and no ordi- 
- nary hopes, that Albert, the ornament at this time of our Ger- 
- many, will both call men into his family like himself and be 
: 


~~ SS hm DD we 
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a powerful example to the other princes to endeavour,—each 











| — at his own court,—to do the same thing. 
, ' You here have a copy from a most excellent original, poor- 
| : ly drawn by a very bad artist. It will please you the less, if 
" _ you should ever become acquainted with More. But I have 
7 taken care that you shall not accuse me of disobecience, nor 
_ — always reproach me for the shortness of my letters. Although 
_ © this one has not seemed long to me while writing it—and I 
_& know it will not be tedious to you when you read it—which is 
, & all owing to the charm of our friend. 
| a * * * 
' is Antwerp, July 23, 1519. 
a amp 

7 eM 
‘ : Literary Institulions.—University.—Library. 
“— Unper this head, in the twentieth Number of this Journal, 
some remarks were made on the uses and objects of a Uni- 
> versity, in the larger sense of the word. It is an establish- 
* & ment for systematical education in the three principal profes- 
° E> sions ;—also an institution, to which a young man, who has 
> BF time to spare before entering on the study of his profession, 
" F anda young man of fortune, not bound to devote himself to 

> any active calling, may repair for courses of lectures, politic- 
al and historical, with all their subsidies.—courses physical 


i and philosophical, on polite literature in all its branches, and 
' In general, on what deserves to be known, and what people 
| desire to know. Such an establishment is moreover the 
» means of gathering together, of creating the literary profes- 
' Sion among us; by providing support to a few men of genius * 
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in the pursuit of letters, and causing literature as a departs 
ment, to be taught and patronized; and not left merely to 
the encouragement it may receive as the handmaid of medi- 
cine, divinity or law. 

One of the practicable ways of obtaining a proper university 
in different sections of the country is, by increasing the number 
of the professorships and enlarging the literary and scientific 
apparatus in some of the older and more considerable colleges, 
‘Lhe Institution at Cambridge, from the resources it already 
possesses, offers many advantages for combining with the in- 
struction of a more elementary kind, a system adapted to ma 
turer minds and advanced students, Such a sysiem has been 
commenced, But several important deficiencies must be sup- 
plied, in order to the completion of the design. | 

An extensive Library, answering to the wants of the lit- 
erary men, who are to use it, is essential to the public and 
effectual promotion of learning. In this country, the want 
of large libraries is a serious discouragement of superiour at- 
tainments and accurate researches in almost every walk of 
study. The time necessary for reading or examining a par- 
ticular book is often consumed in attempts to discover or 
obtain it; and frequently, after every effort, it cannot be pro- 
cured. Weare obliged to give over our inquiries on sub- 
jects, where we would arrive at fulness and exactness in our 
knowledge, because destitute of the assistance, which the 
learned, in the same track of study, have furnished,—or to con- 
tinue them under the disadvantage of ignorance respecting 
what has been done by others. ‘l‘hus we are liable to be oc- 
cupied in solving difliculties, which have been already clear- 
ed, discussing questions, which have already been decided : 
and digging in mines of literature, which former ages have 
exhausted.—Every one, who has been in the way of pur- 
suing any branch of study in our country beyond the mere 
elements, or the polite and popular literature of the time, 
knows how soon the progress is often arrested for want of 
books. ‘This is not the case merely with persons of moder- 
ate means, who are unable to purchase a library of their own, 
but it is a want felt under the most favourable circum- 
stances. 

The two most considerable libraries in our country are the 
Philadelphia library, and that of the University at Cambridge 
in Massachusetts; the former amounting to about thirty 
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a 


thousand volumes, and the latter with very recent additions, 
and including the Boylston Medical library and that annex- 
ed to the medical college of the University at Boston, approach- 
ing within one or two thousand the same namber. After 
these, the libraries at our colleges, however respectable for 
the circumstances under which they are formed, and sufficient 
for their immediate purpose in respect to the undergraduates, 
or to the mass of readers. are, as general repositories of 
knowledge, of course inconsiderable.* 

Now a large, well chosen library is the soul of a universi- 
ty. No other advantage can supply the want of this, and 


: with this, learning may flourish, with less of other facilities 





' than were otherwise desirable. 


In the beginning of a study, whilst passing the elementary 


stage, and getting acquainted with the first principles of a 
| science, a single author, well selected, is better than many. 
_ We must learn a book and then a subject. The founda- 
tions being well laid, the period commences for extended 
~ knowledge, minute inquiries and philosophical views. The 
_ student is to be encouraged to take a wider range, instead of 


following the ideas of an individual mind. It belongs to the 


’ professor to give an impulse to his reason, not control it ; not 


so much to teach the pupil as to put him in the way of teach- 
ing himself ; to show him the path of knowledge, as was ob- 


4 served, and not bear him heavily along upon it, to suggest 


topics for his researches, and refer him to sources of in- 
formation. If the student has not a store of materials to 
search himself, to furnish food for his own mind, the most 
that a professor can do, is to train up blind disciples of him- 


4 self, who, without having had the means of comparing the 
~ doctrines of their preceptor, with what wise and learned men 
_ have written, has gained only a little knowledge by rote. 


It is also of great importance, that the library of a uni- 


q versity should not only be good, but very good, aniple, munif- 


icent, a deposit of the world’s knowledge. It is a grievous 


: thing to be stopped short in the midst of an inquiry for, per- 


* The collection of theological books at the seminary at Andover is very 


_ valuable and excellent. The ten thousand or more volumes in the Boston 


Athenzum, do great honour to its founders and patrons. The public libra- 
ties at New York, Baltimore, Charleston, and those belonging to different 
medicat colleges, are proofs and instances of the love of reading and in- 
tormation, and the spirit of improvement, 
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haps, the very book, that throws most ligt upon it ; and the 
progress of learning must be but small indeed among us, so 
long as the student must send across the Atlantic at every 
turn for the necessary aids to his pursuits, It is not with us 
as itis in Europe, where very many large libraries exist, 
and where what is not contained in one, may be found in an- 
other ; and the learned are able to aid each other’s labours 
by furnishing mutually, as desired, extracts and references 
to such books as may exist at one place and fail at another, 
To say nothing of our two best libraries being remote from 
each other, and from many parts of the country, they are 
themselves, of course, inadequate. In making one tolerably 
complete department expressly chosen for that, and entirely 
devoted to it, we might easily comprise the amount of books 
in our largest collection. When it is added that the libraries 
mentioned are miscellaneous, their number of books small, as 
the sum total is scattered over all the parts of knowledge, and 
many introduced by separate contributions, without mutual 
reference to each other,—it is obvious, that, comparatively 
speaking, the best must be extremely defective. We say 
comparatively speaking ; for we would not, through a desire 
of what we have not, be made insensible to what we have, 
and undervalue existing institutions. We are acquainted 
particularly with the Library of Harvard University at 
Cambridge. It reflects honour on the munificence of its 
early benefactors, and on the occasional liberality of later 
contributors. A recent patron has made it rich in materials 
relating to the history and geography and statistics of Amer- 
ica.* Its government have in the very last years made appro- 
priations for the purchase of books from the general fund, 
to the utmost amount which the weil known limited extent 
of this fund will admit, and which cannot be often repeated. 
Many of the very best and earlier works are on the shelves 
of this library, and some rarely to be found in the best Eu- 
ropean libraries ; and it comprises numerous volumes that do 
not come into use in the studies, which are required for the 
first degree ; and some, which are seldom wanted in any spe- 
cies of investigation, but which, when wanted, ought to be 
found. While, however, we take high complacency in the 
amount and value of this collection of literary works, its 


* See at the end of this Journal the natice of the donation of the Ebe- 
ling library, 
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signal deficiencies must be admitted, when we compare it 
with a full series in all or the principal departments of 
knowledge, or with such a library as an extensive university 
ought to possess. It is acknowledged that it has not increas- 
ed in proportion to the growth of the institution in other res- 
pects, nor to the wants of the literary men, who share its 
advantages. The additions made to it for many years past 
bear but a most inconsiderable proportion to the rapid multi- 
plication of valuable books in every branch of literature 
and science during the same period. The whvole number of 
volumes is not larger than is contained in various private li- 
braries in Europe; and is small indeed compared with many 
European libraries belonging to literary institutions, or open 
to public use.* 

We have seen an official statement on this subject prepared 
for the consideration of those, who may be able or disposed to 
endeavour to effect a remedy. From this it appears tiat al- 
though something has been done by late importations of conti- 
nental books from Europe to supply the great deficiency in 
works of this description in the Library, and particularly by a 
selection of Spanish and Italian authors, still there are many 
important works in the modern, and many in the learned lan- 
guages published on the continent, of which we know nothing 
more than their names and their reputation, or of which the use 
is to be obtained only through private favour. Germany, it 
is observed, has for the last half century been prolific in 
works of literature and science, and whatever may be the 
faults or vices of its literature considered in a moral point of 
view, or as an object of taste, it cannot be doubted that it is 
a subject of rational curiosity, and in many respects, of just 
admiration. We may and we do regard many of the specu- 
lations of the German theologians as altogether indefensible 
and licentious. But it cannot be denied, that the science of 
theology has for some years past, been far more an object of 
attention in that country than in any other; and that many 


* To enumerate the fine libraries in Europe, would be to enumerate al- 
most all its residences, and to enumerate those, which equal our best 
would be to enumerate every city of magnitude on the continent. See the 
table of several principal foreignlibraries in the Appendix of Worcester’s 
Gazetteer, He omits the University Library at Cambridge, England, 
90,000 volumes ;—-the Bodleian, Oxford, said to be the largest in Europe 
next to the Vatican. To this library the company of stationers must fur-. 
nish a copy of every work printed in England. 
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haps, the very book, that throws most light upon it ; and the 
progress of learning must be but small indeed among us, so 
long as the student must send across the Atlantic at every 
turn for the necessary aids to his pursuits. It is not with us 
as it is in Europe, where very many large libraries exist, 
and where what is not contained in one, may be found in an- 
other ; and the learned are able to aid each other’s labours 
by furnishing mutually, as desired, extracts and references 
to such books as may exist at one place and fail at another. 
To say nothing of our two best libraries being remote from 
each other, and from many parts of the country, they are 
themselves, of course, inadequate. In making one tolerably 
complete department expressly chosen for that, and entirely 
devoted to it, we might easily comprise the amount of books 
in our largest collection. When it is added that the libraries 
mentioned are miscellaneous, their number of books small, as 
the sum total is scattered over all the parts of knowledge, and 
many introduced by separate contributions, without mutual 
reference to each other,—it is obvious, that, comparatively 
speaking, the best must ve extremely defective. We say 
comparatively speaking ; for we would not, through a desire 
of what we have not, be made insensible to what we have, 
and undervalue existing institutions. We are acquainted 
particularly with the Library of Harvard University at 
Cambridge. It reflects honour on the munificence of its 
early benefactors, and on the occasional liberality of later 
contributors. A recent patron has made it rich in materials 
relating to the history and geography and statistics of Amer- 
ica.* Its government have in the very last years made appro- 
priations for the purchase of books from the general fund, 
to the utmost amount which the weil known limited extent 
of this fund will admit, and which cannot be often repeated. 
Many of the very best and earlier works are on the shelves 
of this library, and some rarely to be found in the best Eu- 
ropean libraries ; and it comprises numerous volumes that do 
not come into use in the studies, which are required for the 
first degree ; and some, which are seldom wanted in any spe- 
cies of investigation, but which, when wanted, ought to be 
found. While, however, we take high complacency in the 
amount and value of this collection of literary works, 1ts 


* See at the end of this Journal the natice of the donation of the Ebe- 
ling library. 
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signal deficiencies must be admitted, when we compare it 
with a full series in all or the principal departments of 
knowledge, or with such a library as an extensive university 
ought to possess. It is acknowledged that it has not increas- 
ed in proportion to the growth of the institution in other res- 
pects, nor to the wants of the literary men, who share its 
advantages. The additions made to it for many years past 
bear but a most inconsiderable proportion to the rapid multi- 
plication of valuable books in every branch of literature 
and science during the same period. The whule number of 
volumes is not larger than is contained in various private li- 
braries in Europe; and is small indeed compared with many 
European libraries belonging to literary institutions, or open 
to public use.* 

We have seen an official statement on this subject prepared 
for the consideration of those, whe may be able or disposed to 
endeavour to effect a remedy. From this it appears that al- 
though something has been done by late importations of conti- 
nental books from Europe to supply the great deficiency in 
works of this description in the Library, and particularly by a 
selection of Spanish and Italian authors, still there are many 
important works in the modern, and many in the learned Jan- 
guages published on the continent, of which we know nothing 
more than their names and their reputation, or of which the use 
is to be obtained only through private favour. Germany, it 
is observed, has for the last half century been prolific in 
works of literature and science, and whatever may be the 
faults or vices of its literature considered in a moral point of 
view, or as an object of taste, it cannot be doubted that it is 
a subject of rational curiosity, and in many respects, of just 
admiration. We may and we do regard many of the specu- 
lations of the German theologians as altogether indefensible 
and licentious. But it cannot be denied, that the science of 
theology has for some years past, been far more an object of 
attention in that country than in any other; and that many 


* To enumerate the fine libraries in Europe, would be to enumerate al- 
most all its residences, and to enumerate those, which equal our best 
would be to enumerate every city of magnitude on the continent. See the 
table of several principal foreignlibraries in the Appendix of Worcester’s 
Gazetteer, He omits the University Library at Cambridge, England, 
40,000 volumes ;—-the Bodleian, Oxford, said to be the largest in Europe 
next to the Vatican. To this library the company of stationers must fur- ’ 
nish a copy of every work printed in England. 
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works of more or less value, some of them exceedingly valuable, 
have been produced in consequence. But of the works of the 
Germans, and especially of their theological works, both in 
their own language and the Latin, we want many ; many 
which are among the most important or the most distinguish- 
ed; and many, which it is desirable to see and examine, if 
not to read or study. The same may be said with equal 
truth of the productions of the other continental nations of 
Europe. 

But it is in English literature, the most valuable which the 
world can afford, and which no difference of language pre- 
vents from being accessible to every student, that the calls for 
large additions to the library are most pressing. 

Not to mention old and new works desired for the Law li- 
brary, only commenced, or for the‘departments of Theology and 
Medicine ; the institution is furnished with but a small part of 
the great number of valuable works produced in England for 
the last thirty or forty years. During this period, there have 
appeared a profusion of voyages and travels, from which a 
very useful selection might be made, some important histories, 
several distinguished geographical works, many interesting 
biographies of eminent men, voluminous biographical diction- 
aries, many curious and costly volumes relating to antiqui- 
ties and the fine arts, some valuable translations from the clas- 
sics, translations from oriental writers and other works re- 
lating to the east, translations from the old French historians 
and travellers, many complete editions of the early English 
authors, with a corrected text and valuable notes and illustra- 
tions, several important works on languages, grammar and 
philology, encyclopedias and other dictionaries relating to 
different arts and sciences, treatises on the pure and mixed 
mathematics, many publications relating to the mechanic 
arts, and to agriculture ; all those treatises, which are most 
important in chemistry and mineralogy ; a multitude of val- 
uable works on the different branches of natural] history, ma- 
ny works treating of politics and the passing history of the 
times, some of which have a permanent value; and many 
works on political economy. Of the works included in this 
recital, we have but a very small portion ; and besides, should 
be mentioned likewise, several periodical works of deserved 
reputation, and the transactions of different learned societies. 


We do not speak of works of genius in polite literature, re- 
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published in this country, nor of the American authors, not 
contained in the University library, which ought to be col- 
lected and preserved there. 

In proportion as books are very scarce and difficult to be 
procured among us, is the advantage to a university of an abun- 
dant library in another respect, as contributing to make the sit- 
uation of professors easy, and increasing the inducements to 
accept places at the institution. A library, which should pre- 
clude the necessity of purchasing books to the individual, is a 
recommendation, whose power is felt by any one who has 
made the experiment of being in the alternative of wanting a 
volume, or buying it for himself, at a price he can ill afford. 
It is not the pecuniary saving alone, however, which makes 
the attraction of such a seminary,—althouzh very important to 
persons excluded by their calling, from travelling in the paths 
of wealth. Aman of liberal and enlarged views finds a con- 
genial air in the neighbourhood of a large library. He per- 
ceives himself within the reach of his mind’s sustenance, and 
to place him where there is a dearth of books, is to make the 
air Which he breathes sharp and thin. 

Weare afraid however, that prepossessions exist on this sub- 
ject. Hence the ideas expressed on this point may appear to 
some to indicate over zeal. When it is said to be desirable that 
steps should be taken to rival in literary advantages the estab- 
lishments of Europe ; to have at one or more of our most consid- 
erable universities or elsewhere in our nation a great repository 
of learning ; when mention is made of fifty, a hundred or two 
hundred thousand volumes at Cambridge, at Berlin, Hamburgh, 
Goettengen, &c. and a wish intimated that this part of the lit- 
erary interest of our country might be administered by the 
government, even at an expense equal to the cost of a single 
lrigate,-—or if sucha thing cannot be, thata William of Wick- 
ham, a Wolsey, Gresham, Colbert, Borromeo, Bodley or 
one of the Medicis may appear ; an Atticus Herodes, like 
him of antiquity ; or one to emulate some of the Russian, or 
Hindoo private literary patrons of modern times, and oth- 
‘rs Who have liberally espoused the cause of learning among 
ourselves, early and recent founders and benefactors ; when 
these things are said or alluded to, the question is perhaps 
seriously moved, whether a great library is serviceable, and 
Whether we have not now more books than we can read.—It 
is said, that a selection is better than a whole Goettingen 
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library. We may ask, Better for whom, for what? The 
notion is not that each student or each professor is to read the 
whole, but what his purpose requires. 

In gathering a library ever so large, there is room indeed 
for a selection of proper books from those which are not so. 
Its worth must depend upon the care with which the selection 
is made. It would be very possible to import a collection of 
many hundred thousand volumes, which would not be worth 
half the expense of their freight. The literary selection, that 
is, what author,—the bibliographical, what edition shall be 
chosen,—is important. Regard should be had to what the 
library already has, to what other collections within reach 
have, to what is first wanted as being of common use and 
essential service, and to what is wanted in particular depart- 
ments. There is occasion for selection with respect to many 
of the books, in the place of purchase, whether England or 
Germany, Leipsic or Holland, and in the manner, whether 
of booksellers or at auctions, or otherwise ; for it is not from 
the booksellers, that books of a certain description are to be 
procured at good advantage, and in many cases at all. 
Hence the foundation of the catalogue and of the purchase of 
books for a general library should be committed to a person 
properly qualified as well in a literary as in an economical 
respect. It would be well if he could be sent abroad to col- 
lect them as fast as opportunity might allow, making also 
advantageous arrangements for future additions. But if by 
selection be meant, not merely preferring useful to useless, and 
cheap to dear, but a limited to a great number, who shall make 
the selection? Shall it be entrusted to a Professor of Law, 
who would doubtless choose the books wanted by a philolo- 
gist and divine, provided he could give himself time to form 
an acquaintance with philology and divinity sufficient to se- 
tect a collection of books in these departments? But the 
chair of law may be filled,—as it ought to be, if he can be 
found,—by an exclusive man, who never thought a thought, 
nor spoke a word out of his branch ; who would recommend 
the Year-books as a capital treatise on chronology and Espi- 
nasse’s Nisi Prius as a work on conjunctions and adverbs. 
Such a jurist would not be a fit person to select a public li- 
brary. Let the selection be made by a Professor of Oriental 
languages, and what would you do, if being also an exclusive 
man, he should put the young critic upon Leusden’s Philol- 
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ogus Hebrzeo-mixtus, and begin a list of works on antiqui- 
ties, history and travels, with the Tractatus Perke Avoth 
and Rabbi Benjamin’s Itinerarium. A professor of Theology 
might take all the departments into view, according to their 
importance ; but as the division of mental labour grows more 
and more definite, we may have professors of divinity who 
would recommend Ames’ Mediulla and the Gangrena Theolog- 
ica, as essays on physiology and nosology,—who woul:! put the 
young politician upon Boston’s ¢ fourfold state,’ to learn 
the balance of powers in a republic, and propose ‘Thomas 
Aquina’s Summa, as a goed introduction to arithmetic. 
If the Agvicultural society should look to the Greek or 
Latin chair for books on rural economy, they might have 
a recommendation of Orvilii Vannus Critica for models 
of winnowing machines, and the Georgics of Virgil for in- 
formation on the best mode of procuring a swarm of bees. 
Undoubtedly the selection of books must be made by every 
man for himself; no one else can, or will, or ought to make 
it, ‘There was an instance in point, when a cry was made by 
an assailant of Christianity four or five years ago about the 
work of Surenhusius, and we were all in trouble that it was 
no where to be found. This comes of our having a selected 
library. The production in itself is worthless ; no one who 
bought books for their own value would give a groat for it. 
Circumstances made it important, and when it was wanted, 
it could not be found.—It is agreed, however, that the selec- 
tion should not be committed to one. ‘The professors in our 
largest university shall be directed to combine and furnish 
catalogues respectively in all their departments. Let 
this be done; let each professor furnish a full apparatus in 
his department, with liberty to propose works in any other; a 
list be formed from these, and sent out to a faithful agent in 
Europe, to get the new works on the easiest terms practica- 
ble, and the old ones as they occur at auctions, and no doubt 
it would amount to a number to be mentioned with the prin- 
cipal libraries in the old nations. It may still be said we do 
not want books. What do we then want? do we want liter- 
ature? do we want science? do we want knowledge to be in 
the land? do we want something written, that will give a 
tone to the nation, that will promote general taste in the peo- 
ple, that will furnish our children something to boast of ? 

Will it be said, a great library will not supply these wants ? 
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Let Mr. Ames answer,— all the libraries in America would 
not furnish materials for a work like Gibbon’s Decline of the 
Roman Empire.’ Whatever causes may stand in the way of 
such a work being written, this is one and an adequate one,— 
for all the gifts and graces within the circle of the seven 
sciences, cannot confer the power of working without tools. 
One would think that a library should be that, wherein least 
division of opinion should exist. In this, all other nations 
have agreed, ancient and modern, Greek and Roman, catho- 
lic and protestant, all have their large libraries. We alone 
will take upon ourselves to do without them ; either despis- 
ing the literary character, or undertaking to invent over again 
the arts and sciences, and re-write the books of all other 
countries and ages. 


me 


THE JESUITS. 


In a former number, [ gave the testimony which the Bishop of 
Paris bore against the Jesuits, when he explained himself on 
their subject by order of parliament ; though they were yet 
but in their infancy, and had yet shewn but two of the bulls 
which they had obtained, carefully concealing the others. 

How wise soever was the advice of the Bishop of Paris, a 
much greater perspicacity is remarked in the judgment which 
the faculty of theology pronounced upon these fathers. The 
faculty assembled on the first of September to examine the 
two bulls of Paul Il and Julius III, for the Jesuits as yet 
produced only these two. On that day were read the differ- 
ent passages of these bulls, and, not to do any thing with 
precipitation in an affair so grave and of so great importance, 
these are the terms of the registers of the faculty,—they post- 
poned the determination to another assembly, and each one 
of the masters was admonished to reflect seriously on this 
great affair, that he might be in a condition to treat it with 
all the care and exactitude which it demanded. Finally, 
after a discussion which continued several months, the fac- 
ulty on the first of December 1554, gave its conclusion, s0 
celebrated and since so frequently recollected. It was formed 
with unanimity and after four assemblies held on the subject. 

The doctors, who were then regarded as the most zealous 
against the heresy of the protestants and the most attached to 
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the catholic faith, were also the most active against this. new 
and dangerous society. The conclusion is found in Latin in 
a multitude of collections ; we will give it from the translation 
of the faculty itself.—¢ In the year of our Lord 1554 the first 
day of December, the most Holy Faculty of Theology of 
Paris, after having celebrated the mass of the Holy Spirit 
according to custom in the chapel of the College of the Sor- 
bonne, assembled in virtue of their oath in the same college 
for the fourth time, in order to give their advice concerning 
two bulls, which the popes Paul III and Julius UI have 
granted, as it is said, to those who wish to be distinguished 
by the name of the Society of Jesus. ‘These two bulls have 
been brought by a bailiff sent by the Court of Parliament to 
the faculty to be read and examined. As all the faithful and 
principally the theologians ought to be ready to give a rea- 
son to all those who demand it, upon what concerns the faith, 
the morals and the edification of the church,—the faculty has 
thought that it ought to satisfy the desire, the demand and 
the intention of the court. For this reason, having read and 
several times reperused and well comprehended all the arti- 
cles of the two bulls, and after having discussed and examin- 
ed them during several months at different times and hours, 
according to custom, regarding the importance of the subject, 
the faculty has with unanimous consent formed this judgment, 
which it has submitted with all sorts of respects to that of 
the holy see. 

‘This new society, which attributes to itself particularly 
the unprecedented title of the name of Jesus, a society which 
receives with so much liberty and without any discrimina- 
tion, all sorts of persons, however criminal, illegitimate and 
infamous they may be, a society which differs in nothing 
from the secular priests in the exterior habit, in the tonsure, 
inthe manner of saying the canonical hours, or in chanting 
them in public, in the engagement to reside in cloisters, and 
to keep silence, in the choice of aliments and of days, in the 
fasts and the variety of rules, laws and ceremonies which 
serve to distinguish and preserve the different institutions of 
religious orders: this society, to whom have been granted so 
many privileges and liberties, principally in what concerns 
the administration of the sacraments of penitence and the 
eucharist, and this without any regard to any distinction of 
places or persons, as also in the function of preaching, read- 

Vol. VIIE. No. 1. 26 
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ing and teaching to the prejudice of the ordinary clergy and 
of the hierarchical order, as well as of the other religious 
orders, and even to the prejudice of princes and temporal 
lords, contrary to the privileges of the universities, and, 
finally, to the great charge of the people: this society seems 
to wound the honour ef the monastical state; if weakens 
entirely the painful exercises, the pious and very necessary 
virtues and abstinences, the ceremonies and the austerity, 
It even gives occasion to abandon too freely the religious 
orders ; it exempts from the obedience and submission due to 
the ordinary functionaries. It unjustly deprives the lords, 
both temporal and ecclesiastical, of their rights, introduces 
confusisn into both polices, causes many subjects of complaint 
among the people, many lawsuits, debates, contentions, jeal- 
ousies and different schisms or divisions. For these reasons, 
after having examined all these things with many others with 
great attention and solicitude, this society appears dangerous 
tu the faith, capable of troubling the peace of the church, of 
overturning the monastical order, and more proper to destroy 
every thine than to edify any thing. 

‘When we recollect the universal overthrow which the 
Jesuits have caused through the whole universe, those multi- 
plied crimes, that perseverance for more than two hundred 
years in usurping upon all authority both spiritual and tem- 
poral, in ruining ali corporations one after another, in at- 
tempting the lives of princes and of those who passed for not 
being favourable to the society, those monstrous errours upon 
all points of theology, those pernicious maxims in morality 
which they have adopted and of which they have made them- 
selves the protectors,—can we refuse to acknowledge in this 
testimony, which the faculty of theology bore against them 
from their origin, a prophecy too exactly fulfilled ? 

The advice of the Bishop of Paris and the conclusion of the 
faculty became for the Jesuits a severe trial. In the life of 
St. Ignatius by the father Bouhours, they acknowledge that an 
opposition against them arose on all sides ; that the preachers 
did not spare them in their pulpits, that the curates attacked 
their institutions openly. and that the professors made them 
the subject of their lectures. 

The Bishop of Paris, thus supported by the suffrage of all 
his diocess, interdicted all their functions ; and this conduct 
was imitated by several prelates who were then in Paris. 
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But to set the bishop at defiance, the Jesuits, then as intract- 
able as they have been ever since, retired into the quarter of 
St. Germain, where they pretended to be exempt from his 
jurisdiction and where they continued to exercise their func- 
tions in spite of the interdiction, ‘The prior of the abbey of 
St. Germain, ambitious to support the rights of his church, 
suffered them to remain there in tranquillity. 

These enemies of the episcopacy and hierarchy, conse- 
quently, were little embarrassed by the judgment which the 
Bishop of Paris, the curates and the faculty of theology had 
promulgated concerning their institution. 

Nevertheless, Ignatius, who still lived, exhorted his disci- 
ples to expect every thing from time, and not to be discourag- 
ed,—a maxim of which they have since made great use ;— 
and to console them, he obtained from the Inquisition in 
Spain a decree which censured the conclusion of the faculty 
of Paris ; but the Jesuits remained several years without dar- 
ing to stir in France. 

It was not only in France, that so unfavourable a judg- 
ment was formed on this rising society. George, archbishop 
of Dublin in Ireland, in the year 1558, prophecied of them in 
these terms. 

‘There is a fraternity lately arisen, who call themselves 
Jesuits, who will seduce many ; who, living for the most part 
like the scribes and pharisees, will endeavour to abolish the 
truth, ‘They will almost accomplish their purpose, for this 
kind of people metamorphose themselves into every form. 
With the pagans they will be pagans, with the atheists they 
will be atheists, with the Jews they will be Jews, with the 
reformers they will be reformers ; for the determined purpose 
of penetrating your intentions, your designs, your hearts and 
your inclinations, and by these means to seduce you to become 
like the fool, who says in his heart there is no God, These 
people are scattered over the whole earth. They will be 
admitted into the counsel of princes ; they will fascinate them 
to such a degree as to oblige them to reveal their hearts and 
their most concealed secrets, without their being able to per- 
ceive the snare ;—this will happen to them, because they 
have abandoned the law of God and his gospel by their neg- 
ligence to observe it and by their connivance at the sins and 
crimes of princes. Nevertheless, God in the end, to justify 
his law, will suddenly cut off this society, even by the hands 
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of those who have the most encouraged it and made the most 
use of it. So that in the end, they will become odious to all 
nations. They will be ina worse condition than the Jews; 
they will have no fixed residence on the earth ; and from that 
time, a Jew will be more favoured in the world than a Jesuit.’ 

In reading this prophecy, who would not believe at the 
first blush that it was made after all the facts at the end of 
1759, when the king of Portugal, by an irrevocable edict, 
banished forever from his states all the Jesuits ; and when 
we see all these fathers wandering over the Atlantic ocean 
and the Mediterranean sea? It was at that time neverthe- 
less, between two and three hundred years old. 

It was in Portugal that these fathers properly formed their 
first establishment, even before the bull of 1540, which con- 
firmed their institution, had been granted them. ‘The ambas- 
sador, Mascarenhas, had brought with him into Portugal, 
Francis Xavier and Rodriguez, While Xavier, full of zeal, 
traversed the seas to convert the infidels, the patriarch Igna- 
tius neglected not to send into Portugal several of his com- 
panions, who found means of introducing themselves to the 
court and obtained permission that the schools should be con- 
fided to them. The king of Portugal, by his edict of the 
28th of June 1759, has informed us ‘that from that time, the 
schools fell away through all the kingdom, from that degree 
of perfection to which they had before arrived, and that the 
cause of that declension was the obscure and revolting method 
which the Jesuits had introduced, and still more by the inflex- 
ible obstinacy with which they maintained that it had_ not 
these effects, and that it was not pernicious,—although the 
evidence and certainty of the facts demonstrated the contra- 
ry,—that the plan of these monks was to deceive the Portu- 
guese and to put an obstruction by the same method to the 
progress of their studies, to the end that, after having nour- 
ished and restrained them along time in ignorance, they 
might hold them always in a subjection and a dependence as 
unjust as pernicious. 

Nevertheless, ignorance was not substituted to science 
without opposition —the sinister intentions of the Jesuits and 
their deplorable success were foreseen by men of the greatest 
abilities and the greatest experience in the useful arts. For 
these men, Who were the ornaments of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries, comprehended and predicted that the 
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vices and method of these monks would necessarily produce 
the ruin of studies so indispensable. ‘The university of Co- 
imbra in a body formed an opposition in 1555,—fifteen years 
after the Jesuits had been introduced into Portugal,—to de- 
liver to the Jesuits the college of Philosophy. At the con- 
gress of the deputies of all the cities of this kingdom, which 
was convoked by the king in 1562, the people presented the 
most lively complaints of the great fortunes which these same 
monks had already acquired in the twenty-two years they 
had been in the kingdom, and against the corrupt studies 
which were cultivated among them. ‘The nobility and peo- 
ple of Portugal united on the 22d of November 1630, to 
form a deliberation against the schools which. these monks 
had opened that year,—enacting grievous penalties against 
all those who should go, or who should send their children to 
study in those schools. 3 

It is remarkable, that it was in 1555 that the university of 
Coimbra augured so ill of the Jesuits ;—precisely at the time 
when the faculty of theology in Paris pronounced, by their 
decree of the ist of December 1554, that the society appeared 
to be born rather for destruction than for edification. The 
gentlemen of the law in the king’s service have many times 
presented to the parliaments of France the judgment of the 
faculty of theology, as a prophecy already accomplished. 

The king of Portugal gives to his subjects the judgment of 
the university of Coimbra, as a prediction. Events have 
verified the prophecy made about the same time by the arch- 
bishop of Dublin in Ireland. Indeed, as we have seen, the 
learned Melchior Cano had before predicted that a time would 
come when the kings would resist the Jesuits and would not 
find means effectually to do it. 


—_—-— — 


Extract from a letter addressed to the Editor, on the importance 
of an Observatory at Cambridge. 


Ir has long been considered as very desirable to have an 
Observatory at Cambridge, connected with the University. 
It was a favorite object with our late Presidents, and some 
steps were taken by them towards having one erected. Ma- 
ny new offices have since been created, and the system of in- 
struction much enlarged, so that the want of such an estab- 
lishment is still more apparent and more sensibly felt. 
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An Observatory has long been considered by enlightened 
nations, as one of the noblest objects that can claim the pat. 
ronage of the public or of individuals. In Great Britain and 
Treland,—beside the great national Observatory at Green. 
wich, and two others endowed by the King,—there is one 
belonging to each of the Universities and about twenty in the 
possession of noblemen and private gentlemen. ‘There ar 
no less than ten Observatories in Paris and about as many 
more in the different parts of France. ‘There are two or 
three in Portugal, four in Spain, eight or ten in Italy, one in 
most of the large cities of Germany and Russia, several in 
Sweden and Denmark ; and even Norway and Iceland are 
not without similar establishments. China and many of the 
nations of the East were even before the Europeans in their 
attention to these means of cultivating Astronomy, and in 
their encouragement of those persons who were disposed to 
make use of them. Weare almost the only nation of any 
pretensions to learning and the arts, which has totally neg. 
lected to provide for this branch of knowledge. Amidst all 
our public seminaries and public societies, instituted for the 
promotion of useful science, we cannot boast of a single foun. 
dation for an Observatory in the United States, or in North 
America. It is believed that there is not one upon this cov- 
tinent,—which may be said to owgits discovery to the light 
that was thrown upon it from this source. 

We depend upon Europe, not only for our knowledge of 
the heavens, but for our astronomical tables and books of nav- 
igation, for the means which we possess of determining the 
relative situation of places among ourselves, for whatever in- 
struction and gratification we derive from the few astronomi- 
cal observations which are made amongst us. We could not 
even calculate an almanac without help from abroad. 

The Observatory at Greenwich so justly celebrated,— 
which is of such inestimable importance to the scientilic 
world,—was built expressly for the purpose of aiding com 
merce by rendering navigation more safe and easy. This 
purpose has been most happily answered. ‘The most valua- 
ble improvements have been made here in the means ant 
methods of finding a ship’s place at sea and of conducting her 
from one port to another. The lives of thousands, it may be 
presumed, have been saved by the information and directions 
that have been derived from the labours of this institutiot 
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But the methods which are furnished to mariners are not yet 
erfect ;—there are many places, especially upon our coast, 
whose latitude and longitude are so uncertain as to mislead 
the most skilful. ‘There are local points also in astronomy, 
as well as in navigation, that deserve attention. ‘There are 
phenomena in the heavens, that are to be observed only at 
particular times and in particular parts of the earth. There 
are modifications and corrections of common nautical obser- 
vations, that depend upon peculiarities of climate and situa- 
tion, and Which can be determined only by fixed instruments 
of the best construction. The scientific and commercial 
world have a right to expect from us that information which 
is to be obtained in no other place. Besides, it is time for 
us to begin to observe and examine for ourselves and to con- 
tribute something to the general stock. 

The first Observatory of a country, if well endowed and 
well conducted, naturally takes precedence of all subsequent 
ones, and is acknowledged as a centre and common place of 
reference for astronomical and geographical observations. 
There are many things that give Cambridge a claim to this 
distinction. It has very great natural advantages for such 
an establishment. Its situation with respect to foreign Obser- 
vatories, deduced from observations that have already been 
made, is better understood, and the library and philosophical 
apparatus of the College are better furnished, than those of 
any other place in the country. It may be added also, that 
the Corporation of the College have taken measures for im- 
proving these advantages. ‘They have authorized a commit- 
tee to make out an order for a few of the best instruments for 
an Observatory. But such instruments are very expensive. 
A single one, lately erected at Greenwich, cost more than five 
thousand dollars. It is pronounced to be the most perfect 
and the most magnificent instrument ever consecrated to as- 
tronomy. We wish to procure one after the same model and by 
the same artist, and that our other more essential instruments 
may be exact copies of those which have recently been made 
for this celebrated institution. We might thus avail ourselves 
of the science and skill of the old world, which have been the 
lruits of so many years’ experience and research. But our 
heans are too limited to admit of our putting this plan in ex- 
tution. We not only want instruments to the amount of 
"ight or ten thousand dollars, but we want a building that 
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ee 


will cost as much more, and we want a person to take charge 
of this establishment who shall devote himself entirely to the 
objects intended to be answered by it. We might then look 
at the stars with our own eyes; we might then hope to do 
something for the advancement of seience and for the honour 
of our country. ‘To accomplish all this, we want nothing but 
money. We have a man amongst us most eminently qual. 
ified for the station,—a profound astronomer, who is al. 
ready considerably accustomed to the business of observing, 
much attached to the College, highly respected and beloved 
by all his acquaintance,—and who has translated the most 
complete and the most difficult work which has hitherto ap. 
peared on the subject of astronomy, illustrating it at the same 
time with copious notes, that will probably render it accessi- 
ble to a hundred persons, where it is now accessible to one, 
This work, should the public be favoured with it, will make 
him better known, and we shall learn from foreign critics 
more justly to estimate his talents and attainments. 
Cambridge, Nov. 1818. 


Professor Ebeling’s Library. 


[The fcllowing are the proceedings of the Corporation of Harvard College, 
relative to the donation recently made to the University of this valu- 
able library. We subjoin a brief account of the collection. ] 


Harvard University, Cambridge. 


Ata meeting of the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College, June 26, 1818 :— 

The President laid before the board a letter from the Hon. 
Israel Thorndike of Boston, of the following tenor, viz. 


‘ Dear Sir—Having been informed, some time since, that 
the late Professor Ebeling of Hamburgh had left a very ex- 
tensive and valuable library containing many volumes, maps 
and charts, peculiarly adapted to be useful in the United 
States, I determined upon purchasing it, provided it could be 
obtained at a fair price, considering its intrinsic worth, and 
to present it to the University at Cambridge as a mark ol 
the great esteem I feel for those who compose the gover't- 
ment of that seminary, and of veneration for its great ant- 
quity and usefulness. You will perceive by the enclosed !et- 
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ters and copies, that this object has been effected, and that 
orders have been given for the shipment to the United States 
for account of the University. 

I have to request that your corporation will be pleased to 
accept this library, with my best wishes that it nay be found 
conducive to the great end we all have in view,—the exten- 
gion of knowledge in our country. 

‘Lam, dear sir, with respect and esteem, 
‘ your obedient servant.’ 


CP Se aw Fee... Ce 


Whereupon it was voted : 

That the corporation most gratefully accept this donation 
to the University. They beg leave to express to the donor 
their high gratification in this act of munificence, which en- 
titles hin to the respect and gratitude of present and future 

' times; which is the means of keeping together a rich mass 

| of materials for illustrating the history, circumstances and 
resources of our country ; which indicates a becoming parti- 
cipation in the views and sense of the services of a distin- 

_ guished professor and excellent man, abroad, who employed 
the greatest part of a long life in researches and labours re- 
lating to America ; and which makes a peculiarly valuable 
and interesting addition to the apparatus possessed by the 
University for cultivating the recording sciences and for 
acquiring and diffusing a knowledge of our country and of 
the new world in general. 

The corporation take satisfaction in this generous gift, not 
only on account of its intrinsic worth, but also as it presents 
another instance in which good learning receives that indi- 

vidual patronage from which, in the present state of our 

society, the endowments of literature must principally flow ;— 
‘ ® anexample of favour to the interests of lettered knowledge, 

which they trust will contribute to preserve and promote 
tM among the reflecting and patriotic, blessed with opulence, a 
. @ Worthy emulation in assisting the intellectual advancement of 
our state and nation, and augmenting the usefulness and re- 
nown of our ancient and cherished University. 
| Voted :—That the President, Hon. J. Davis and Hon. J. 
| Phillips, be a committee to communicate to Mr. Thorndike 
these proceedings of the corporation ; and to take such order 
in regard to the reception and disposition of this property, 
a3 shall appear expedient and proper. 

Attest, JOHN TT’. KIRKLAND, President. 

Vol. VIII. No. 1. 27 
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WE have been favoured with the sight of the Catalogue of 
the American Library of the celebrated Chr. Dan. Ebeling, 
Professor of History at Hamburgh, which one of our distin- 
guished citizens has lately presented to Harvard College, 
This library, collected with the greatest care and expense by 
the unwearied labour of fifty years, contains above three 
thousand volumes, of which six hundred and one are folios, 
including three hundred and fifty two volumes of newspapers, 
printed in this country, three hundred and forty one quartos, 
and two thousand and ninety octavos and smaller books. 

The plan of the catalogue is analytical,—the Index exhibit. 
ing first, the coLLEcTIoNS of writers on America, next the 
history before Columbus, then the authors, who treat of Amer- 
ica in general,—1. Columbus, Vesputius, &c.; 2. books of 
general history and geography; 3. of general geography ; 
4, history and origin of the Indians; 5. history, ecclesias- 
tical; 6. literary ; 7. natural ; 8. commodities and 
tliscommodities, derived from America. ‘Then follow the 
works that treat of the grand divisions of America: 1. North, 
in general; 2. South, in general; 3. Islands. The next 
division, which is very copious, embracing above three hune 
dred volumes on the Spanish Colonies, is thus subdivided: 
t. Mexico, 2. California, 3. Florida, 4. Terra Firma, 5. Ven- 
ezuela, Caraccas, &c. 6. Guiana, Cronoco and the river of the 
Amazons, 7. Peru, 8 Chili and Patagonia, 9. Paraguay and 
Buenos Ayres, 10. ecclesiastical history, 11. literary, 
12. natural, 13. geographical descriptions, further sub- 
divided into nine parts, 14. statistics, 15. of the genius, &c. 
of the natives. The Portuguese colonies stand nexf, under 
these heads: 1. history and descriptions, 2. history ecclesiast- 
ical, 3. natural, 4. of distinct Captaincies, 5. statis- 
tics, 6. history of the natives. The French follow ; then the 
Danish, occupying twenty-one volumes,—then the Swedish, 
then the Russian, occupying three volumes, and the Datch, thir- 
ty. The English colonies, which succeed, have contributed, of 
course, much wealth to this collection. ‘The West India Is- 
lands, belonging to all nations, occupy a large division, the 
last in the Catalogue. 

The chief labour of the Professor, however, was evidently 
bestowed on the collection of works relative to our part of the 
continent ;—the books in which the United States generally 
are treated of, being first exhibited by the Index,—next, the 
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principal subjects of inquiry, under six classes, with divisions 
too numerous to be here stated, comprise all the information 
printed by foreigners or residents. 

That every thing we could desire will be found in this 
American library, would be too much to declare ; but the de- 
gree of its completeness may be estimated from this fact, that 
several books, published in England or here, of which no an- 
tiquary could find a copy in either country, are now restored 
tous. These indeed are little more than curious, and by 
most men would be thought of little worth. But the works 
of great learning, research and cost, which all languages 
have bestowed so liberally on America, contained in this col- 
lection, we may unhesitatingly affirm, could be found in no 
other single library in the world. The Atheneum in Boston 
has probably many fine works of less rarity, which the Ger- 
man Professor had failed to acquire, and the Massachusetts 
Historical Society contains no small number of curious tracts, 
which would by him have been sought in vain,—but this li- 
brary exhibits double or treble the quantity of books relating 
to America, in which those invaluable depositories are defi- 
cient. It is hoped that this most liberal foundation for a Bib- 
liotheca Americana, in the most extensive sense of the phrase, 
will stimulate the present age and posterity to supply what- 
ever enlargement the superstructure may admit. The im- 
mense mass of authorities can never be employed and im- 
proved by a single scholar, but must be divided, like the ma- 
terials of commerce, by a philosophical partition among many 
labourers. ‘The exertions of Professor Ebeling in collecting 
this library,—which was, and would have continued, an ex- 
traordinary or an unrivalled one in Europe,—were well 
known; and the munificence of Mr. Thorndike, by which this 
intellectual treasure is secured to Cambridge forever, may be 
further appreciated by the general knowledge of the fact, that 
his competitor for the purchase was the king of Prussia. 
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[ By an arrangement, made since the last Number, this work will hereaf- 
ter be published every three months, instead of every two months, as for- 
merly. Two numbers will now make a volume, of the same number of 
pages as three contained before. The quarterly publication of the work 
neh) with the present Number. The next will be published ™ 
March. 
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